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INTRODUCTION. 

The financial po.sition in the \-ear unrler review wa.s unchanged and left 
much to be desired. Before the undersigned took over charge of the Archieolo- 
eical Department the budget had been submitted to (Government and was to 
all intents and purposes similar to that for the previous year. It was. there- 
fore, impossible with the funds at our disposal to undertake any large works 
either in the field of exploration or in that of the conservation of monuments. 
The Bihar earthcpiake of 1934. having badly shaken a considerable number of 
our monuments in that and other adjoining Provinces as reported last year, 
the Government of India made a special grant of Es. 28,100 and the Govern- 
ment of the United Provinces Es. 30.000 to complete the special repairs to the 
Akbari Bridge at Jaunpore that Avere commenced in the previous year. It 
niav be mentioned here that the Government of India realising that the funds 
of the Department have been most seriously depleted, have sanctioned a special 
arant of Es. 2 lakhs for (Conservation for the succeeding year. 

Perhaps the chief event of the year in Indian xlrclueology ha- been the 
advent of the first foreign exploration expedition to India, namely, the American 
.School of Iranian and Indie Studie.s lieaded by Dr. E. .1. H. Mackay (at one 
time a special Exploration Gtficer in the Indian Archaeological Department) as 
foreshadowed in last year's report. This Society, AvhicJi conducted excavation 
1 hanhudari* in the AuANabsha-h Ili.stmt of Sind. lia> hail a inost 
successful season. (>f the finds made Iw the Expedition. India retained all 
uniriue specimens and a very full share of other aiiticpiities and the re-idue, 
which Dr. Mackav was able to .send over to America, has been much appre- 
ciated there, and it is hoped that other Societies from America and other lauds 
will be attracted to the fertile field that awaits them in Indian Archaeology. 
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IXTRODUCTIOX. 

The prosjDect of more non-official activity, both Indian and foreign, in the 

excavation field in the near future has brought into relief the inadequacy of 

the Department's cadre. Endeavours have been made to revive the post of 

a Special Officer for Exploration, as it is felt that if several private Societies 
take up excavations at different sites in various parts of the country, it will 
be bevond the capacity of the Director General and his Circle officers to super- 
vise their work as thev have their own multifarious duties to attend to. It 

is also intended that the Special Officer shall train Indian scholars in the principles 
of excavation in order to fit them to conduct excavations on behalf of Indian 
States and non-official Societies. It is regretted, however, that the Govern- 
ment of India has not yet been able to accede to this request. 

An interesting ceremonv took place at Sarnath in November 1935 when 

the Director General of Archaeology in India on behalf of His Excellency the 
Vicerov of India presented to the Mahabodhi Society for enshrinement in the 
i\Iulagandhakuti Vihara at Sarnath certain Buddhist relics, which had been 
found liy the late Mt. Henry Cousens of the Archaeological Survey of India in 
1910 at Mirpur Khas in Sind. These relics had remained since the year of 
their discoverv in the Prince of Wales Museum at Bombay. 

The Director General was able for the first time after many years to visit 
Burma (the last occasion being in 1924 when an officer from the Head Office, 
the writer, then Deputy Director General of Archaeology was deputed to pay 
a visit to that country) and to inspect, so far as time permitted, various con- 
servation works that had been executed or were in progress. Burma will be 

separated from India in April 1937 and as a result, the Archaeology of that 
countrv will be directed locally, the Archaeological Survey of India being no 
longer officially concerned with it. Owing to the serious illness of the per- 
manent Archwological Superintendent of Burma Circle, which coincided with the 
Director General of Archaeology's visit, the services of Mon. Chas. Duroiselle, 
who had retired some years previously, were re-engaged at short notice, as 
there was no suitable officer to take charge. It has also been arranged that 
this officer shall train a young Burman to succeed him after a suitable period 
of probation. 

In this Report will be found a list of those publications issued during the 
year and of those sent to the Press, which, it is believed, presents a fairly for- 
midable record of literary work executed by our officers during the year. Among 
persons not employed by the Department I wish to refer to the very useful 
work being done by Mr. S. Paramasivan, the Archtcological Chemist attached 
to the Government ^luseum at Madras, who is taking great interest in the ques- 
tion of the preservation of frescoes in the South Indian temples and has sub- 
mitted a very well-considered report on the complicated question of the frescoes 
in the Brihadisvara temple at Tan j ore. 

Sanction has been given by the Government of India to a scheme of dis- 
tribution to tiie principal Museums of India of surplus anticpiities now housed 
at the small local Museum at Mohenjodaro. It is proposed to retain a fully 
representative collection at the site, but in order to provide more space for 
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IXTRODUCTIOX. 


future acquisitions at Motienjodaro and to afford facilities to students in different 
parts of India to study and compare the finds discovered in Sind, this scheme 
has been evolved and hundreds of spare antiquities vill be disposed of in this 
manner. To facilitate the distribution work, a special officer was employed to 
split up tlie surplus collection into representative and equal sets. It is hoped 
at a later date to take similar action in respect cff spare or surplus anticputies 
in the local Museums maintained by the Department at Harappa, Sarnath and 
other sites. 

The undersigned is much indebted to Rao Bahadur K. X. Dikshit, Deputy 
Director Deneral of Archaeology in India, for recasting portions of the ‘ Ex- 
ploration ’ and Museum Sections and to him and Mr. H. L. Srivastava, Assi:dant 
Superintendent, Archteological Survey of India, for the willing assistance they 
have given him in ecUting both this and the previous year's report. 


New Delhi, 

The 1st March, 1937. 


J. E. BLAKISTON, 
Director General of Archaohfjy. 
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SECTION I.—CONSERVATION. 


UNITED PROVINCES. 


By Khan Bahadur Maulvi Zafar Hasan. 

An expenditure of Ifs. 1,. 53, 030 -was incurred on the conservation of ancient 
mominients in the I'nited Provinces of Agra and Oudh, of which amount 
IJs. 30.000 were contributed by the Government of the United Provinces towards 
the conservation of the Akbari Bridge at Jaunpnr. The bridge, which spans 
the (biinti river, has a public road running over it, and this accounts for that 
( I'overmuent s assistance in its repair.s. 

In the last year s report an account was given of the repairs executed to 
certain ancient monuments in tlie Gnited Provinces that had been damaged 
by the eartlupiake of 1934, and .such of them as were still in progre.ss this year 
have been Inought to completion. The most important of these works was 
the conservation of the aforementioned Akbari Bridge at Jaunpur which, for 
technical masons, has lieen executed through the agency of the Central Public 
orks Department. As recorded by the inscriptions on the bridge, it was 
constructed liy Munim Khan. KIian-i-Khanan, a noble in the court of the 
hanperor Akbar, under the superintendence of Shaikh Kizamud-d-Din, Ustad 
Afzal Ali of Kabul having been the architect. The inscription.s are dated 
from 972 A.H. (l5()4-(i5 A.D.) to 975 A.H. (1567-68 A.D.) and it appears that 
the Imilding took tour year.s to construct. Running from north to south the 
entire bridge is (554 teet in length and is divided into two portions by a plot 
of land. 125 feet in width, lying abw-st as an island in the midst of the Gomti 
river. 1 he southern i r the principal bridge consists of 10 arches and is 353 feet 
long, while the nortliern one has only 5 arches and measures 176 feet in length. 
Bach pier is Mirmoiinted by a pair of kiosks, one on either side of the road, 
along the whole length of which is a parapet on both sides (Plate To). The 
ccntial feature on tlie island is a colossal stone figure of a lion standing on a 
platform, wh.icli is surrounded by latticed stone railings. The provenance of 
tlic stone lion i,. unknown, but it was probably removed from some Himlu build- 
ing. A niosipie and a senes of shops also stand on the i.sland. but they possess 
little imjiortance. The ]iriucii)al bridge suffered most from the earthquake shocks 
tlic ma.sonrv „f its first, second., fifth, sixth and eighth arches from the north 
Dung badly shattered. These arches were dismantled and rebuilt and repair.? 
t<. the buirth and seventh arches, which had sustained less damage were also 
oxemited. Tlie open joints in the stone facing of the whole structure were 
pointed with cement mortar ami two <4 the kio.sks, which had collapsed were 
I : „l,,le repmrs ,„cl, as the U craob, replafment 

liiuken st.ma liiita, aial etc.. ,jf several other kiosks aii.l shoos 

wre „„.lertake„. The pohlic roadway over the bridge was renewed. The 
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repairs, which have given a new lease of life to this fine brid'ie. were executed 
at a total cost of Es. 50,040. 

The conservation of the gateway to the Gulab Bari at Fyzabad, which was 
also damaged by the earthquake, was taken in hand last year, but as the esti- 
mate for it had to be revised and the full requisite funds were not available, 
the work was continued to this year. It consisted in the renewal of the shat- 
tered roofs of the dedans and compartments on either side of th^ archway, and 
the grouting of cracks in their walls and arched openings. The Gulab Bari, 
meaning a Kose Garden, is the tomb of Shuja-ud-Daula, the third Xawab AVazir 
of Oudh, the first being Saadat Khan and the second Abul Mansur Safdar Jang. 
The tomb was built by Shuja-ud-Daula himself during his life time, and on liis 
death he was buried there in the year 1775. 

Repairs to the damage caused by the earthquake to the Taj Mosque at 
Agra were started last year. The original estimate framed for the work amounted 
to Rs. 17,186, but in the course of the execution of the work it was found that 
the cost of the piDject had been much under-estimated. Many of the stone 
slabs, which were proposed only to be dismantled and reset, were found to be 
decayed and unserviceable, requiring replacement bv new ones, and their hand- 
ling at a considerable height necessitated a very strong scaholding (Plate 
The work was ultimately completed at a total cost of Rs. 26,951. 

Other works executed in the District of Agra related to annual repairs, 
the more important being detailed below. Some of the facing stones in the 
western facade of the Tasbih Khana or Jawab at the Taj having become dis- 
lodged were bulging out and showed a tendency to fall down. They were 
taken out and reset being imbedded in lime mortar and secured with copper 
dowels. The dilapidated gateway of the Katra Jogidas in the Tajganj quarter 
was repaired, its roof, Avhich had collapsed long ago, being rebuilt at the same 
time. The floor of the Shish Mahal at the Agra Fort was laid with white 
cement concrete in keeping with the building, and the decayed facing stones 
at the north-east corner of the Jahangiri Mahal were replaced by new ones. The 
latter is the most ornate building in the Agra Fort. It is constructed of red 
sandstone richly ornamented with carviny, and is amongst the best specimens 
of early Mughal architecture with Hiiidu details and decoration. The decayed 
stones appeared very unsightly and in replacing them care was taken that the 
new work should be exactly similar to the original. The restoration of pietra 
dura ornamentation at the Tomb of Itimad-ud-Daula was continued, and the 
central platform on the roof was attended to this year. Many of tlie inlay 
pieces in this decorative work have disappeared, and as the task of restoring is 
of a special nature, recpiiring cotisiderable patience and skill, it cannot be done 
satisfactorily on a contract basis. An inlay worker with an assistant coolie 
has been employed to reset the missing and dislodged pieces, and the work is 
being executed gradually out of the grants for annual repairs. The northern 
jamb of the central arch in the east facade of Akbar's Tomb at Sikandra 
having gone out of plumb and some of its facing stones disintegrated, the affected 
slabs were taken out and reset, while the unserviceable stones were replaced 
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l»y pew ones. For want of funds the restoration of the marble inlay decora- 
tion in tlie re])aired portion could not be undertaken and this work has had 
to l^e postponed to cUiother vear Another structural work carried out at this 
building was tlie reconstruction of the dilapidated bastion at the north-west 
corner of tlie ench'sure. There vet remains the rebuilding’ of the chlintri which 
orininallv '-urinounted the l)astiun. The Bara Khamba at Kagarol, which is the 
tomb of a ]\Iiulim saint named Shaikli Ambar. also received attention. It is 
constructed of red sandstone and has twelve pillars supporting a central dome, 
wliich is surrounded bv four domed chhafris that are in a very precarious condition 
and are likely to fall down. One. which had been in imminent danger of col- 
lap'^e, was dismantled and rebuilt this year (Plate Ilrt) and the other chhafris 

and the centiul dome will be attended to gradually as funds permit. The 
we^t wall of tlie Jagner Fort and a staircase in its thickness, which had been 
ill a ruined state, were thorouglily conserved. 

In the Jliansi District fiirtlier repairs were executed to the Jami Mosque 
AT Erac'HH, wliich was erected during the reign of Mahmud Tughlaq in the year 
1412 A.l). Several arches and domes of the building had been cracked by the 
earthquake slux'ks, and measures necessary to their conservation were adopted 
last year, when tlie cracked arches were supported on masonry arches built 
under tliem and tlie ('racks in the domes and roof were grouted with cement. 
In the course of those repairs it was found that the domes were constructed 
of brick-in-mud coated with lime concrete, and that they had previous cracks 
wliie.li liad been (‘overed (;ver with another coating of lime concrete, probablv 

during the later ^luglial period. This subsequent coating having pulverized absorb- 
ed water, and it has now been removed and replaced by new plaster. The 

dome at the smitluwest corner had been badly shattered, but it was found 

])('.N^il)]e to re])air it. Tlie wide cracks, which had appeared in it, were filled 
in with brick in lime, and tlie wlufie cupola was coated with new plaster 
Another monument in this District at whieli special rep<iirs were carried out 
was the Fort AT Talbehat. The dusty floors in the dalans on the first storev 
of the Siuulipur (late of the Fort were relaid with lime concrete and the path- 
way in fr(?nt of that gate was lapaved. The walls of the temple known as 
f )evi-ki-Marhi inside the Fort wen^ conserved. At various places their bulged- 
out masonry was (!ismant1(al and rebuilt. In connection vith the annual repairs 
improvements were exe(*uted at the group of Jain temples at Chandpur in the 
xime District. Tlie ])liuth of the main shrine was cleared of earth and debris 
aiid was restored. The compcund was also made tidy, and a large number 
of stone images, wlndi were lying scattered there, were svstematicallv arran^^ed 
(III and aldujz tlic rcstornd plinth. The mof of another shrine of the crpoup 
was rendered ivatertiLdit and it.s floor laid with lime concrete. 

The work of special repairs executed to the temples at Tallihat near 
Bai.inath in the Almora District consisted of the conservation of the Satyanarayan, 
the Lakshminarayan and the Kakash Deval tem])les. At tla^ fii'st of these the 
northern doorway was rebuilt and provided with wooden door leaves of Hindu 
de.sign. The plinth was exposed on the north and east sides, and a boundary 
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A all of dry rubble stone was constructed. The portico of the Lakshminarayan 
temple with its pillars out of plumb was in a very precarious condition. It 

was di.«mantled and rebuilt and the cracked roof slab of the mandapa was sup- 
ported on an iron girder encased in cement concrete ; its floor was also repaved 
with stone flags and the missing stones in the spire were replaced by new ones. 

Excavation on the north and east sides of the temple revealed the original floor 

level and traces of the old stone pavement, which was exposed to view ; but 
the clearing operations could not be extended to the other two sides where the 
adjoining ground is in private occupation. Arrangements are being made to 
acquire sufficient land to disclose all the original floor of the temple. The 
Rakash Deval temple appears at some time to have suffered from a severe 
earthquake shock which disturbed the whole of its masonry. The dislodged 

stones have been reset and the missing ones replaced, while the wide open joints 
have been filled with cement concrete to render them watertight and the build- 
ing secure. 

The repairs to the roadways in the Residency grounds at Lucknow referred 
to in the last year’s report, were brought to completion, the two roads passing 
through the entrance gates being coated with asphalt. These roads being steep 
used to be cut by the force of rain water and invariably remained in an untidy 
state. The treatment with asphalt has added greatly to their improvement. 
Other works of special repairs carried out at Luckuow were the provision of a 
drain at the Imawbara of Asaf-ud-Daula and the reconstruction of a tower at 
the east end of the outer gateway of the same monument. The ancient build- 
ings at Taicknow owe their origin to the Xawabs of Oudh, who had their kingdom 
established in the middle of the 18th Century A.D. Originally the seat of 
Government was at Fyzabad, but .\jsaf-ud-Daula, the fourth Nawab in succes 
sion. transferred it to Lucknow on his accession to the throne in the year 1775. 
To embellish his new capital he constructed many buildings and one of these 
was the Imambara under reference, which is related to have been erected in 

the vear 1784 as a famine relief work to provide the suffering people with 

employment. Upon his death in the year 1800, Asaf-ud-Daula was buried in 
the Imambara and his tomb is marked by a plain stone slab without an inscrip- 
tion. The structure is one of the earliest and most important buildings in 

Lucknow. It is entered from the north by two imposing gateways, one lead- 
incr to the other, with an open courtyard surrounded by a series of arched com- 
partments between the two gates. Beyond the inner gate there is again a 

large open courtyard, and the main building stands on a raised platform to 
the south. It consists of a central hall flanked by an octagonal compartment 
on the east and west, and a verandah or dakui running from front to back or, 
in other words, north to south (Plate 16). The whole structure is vaulted, 
the solidity of the huge spans doing credit to their builder. The building is 
constructed of brick masonry coated with plaster, but the inferior quality of 
the material, particularly of the bricks which are not properly burnt, coupled 
with the dampness of the locality has subjected the building to decay and to 
the effects of saltpetre. An elaborate scheme for its repains has been drawn 
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u[). ciiul will 1m‘ Lilveii etlcM t to ^^radiially fuiuK are available. In this connec- 
ts »n u drain lia^ hern <- 011 -.: rusted tld'^ year to carry off rain water from the roofs 
to a tit^mhlM lurinu ditch on the \ve^t. 

Dmine tls^ inonMJon rain- of the year 1934 the tower at the ea^t corner 
of tiic tuion e.iO' of the lmainl)ara Middeidy collap>ed. The work (d’ its recon- 
>tuiotiun \\«i- taktMi in hand this vtMt, l)Ut tor want of sufficient funds it could 
not ho <'(.mj>lotod and will continue in the ensuin;^ year. The original domed 
clilxiifi -11 rna )unt in-a the towei* was ornamented with incised plaster decoration 
hut. a- It w.i- doidaful wluuher an (exact reproducti(»n <4 the ornamental work 
coidd h(‘ nunhe the mov rhhitfri ha- l)e(*n coated with plain plaster OK^ept for 
jt trw ninuhliiigs which w(M'c -iinplt" and could Ix^ r(*pr(Kliu*e(l without any mistake. 

Tln‘ total niindxn’ of monuments wdiich received attention during the year 
ill tlu‘ l iiitiMl Ihoviiu'es of Agra and Oudh was not less than 300. Petty works 
oi annual n ‘pairs were done to tlicm and they were kept in a neat and tidy 
( ondit ton. 

(\ .VUDEXS, 

Th(‘ An h;oologi('al toiKhuis in the ITiited Ih'ovinces of Agra and Oudh were 
niaintaiiHMl as (dficiently a- usual. At tlie Taj Gardens the annuals provided 
a (in(‘ di>])hi\' in tlowtu’ hed-. and the general appearance of the law'iis was much 
im])ioved l)v t h(‘ int r( aluct ion of a new variety of grass which flourishes in the 

sliad(‘ ot tn'c-. The partiuri's in which the cypress trees grow^ on either side 

of th(‘ main watiu channel were levelled and regrassed and the old biotas border- 
ing tlu' caiL-(‘\vay.- on eithei side were replaced l)y iieAv plants. In the fore- 
couit ot tli(' 1’aj Miilnd ca>r iron pipes w'cre laid underground to replace the 

(‘art him w. II (‘ one- whi('h frc( jii(‘ntly burst and caused interruption in the supply 
ul wain to th(‘ grinsMul plot- in that area. The water supply in the Agra Fort 
(hnd(‘n- was di-turhed lor -ome time by the breakdown of its pumping plant, 
\\hi(li ha<l to ht' (n'erhauliMl. An endeavour was made to keep the place green, 
and in -pitt‘ of tli(‘ lack of watn- the garden fared fairly well. At the garden 
(•f ft imad-iid-l ><uila's tomh at Agra the roses whieli liad been planted along 
till' ^idr- nt till' cau-(‘way> wn’e renuived and their beds grassed over. Attempts 
wnr mad(' tn x r<xm the wall \o the north of the main entrance wdth creepers, 
hut (lu(‘ to nm-taiit datnaui' to thnn hv monkevs the result was not encourao^- 

o 

iiiu. l-’i'iir lamt' imii staiuliiii: alont: the central pathway at the Eoman 

('atholi( ( 'fiiii'TiM V ,ir Airra ware removed, as tliey interrupted the avenue of the 
a'ok ami urovilloa lolm-ta tiev-. A row of jiiiu trees has. however, been 

planicd alone the wc^t houndaiv wall to st>rve. when grown up. as a protec- 
tion to drill ato plant- ae.dn-t tlm dry wind in the hot season. At the orarclen 
ot .\kl..ir'- tomb at SikandT.i rho renewal of the shrubberies along the main 
i,iu-e\v,iv wa- eoiniilpted. Shrub- have been planted in grou]is but many have 
liecn damaged liy tlie bl.n k biu k which live in the parkdike enclosure. To 
oven oine thi- dittieulry if Im- heeu dei ided to revert to the old arrangement 
and to grow only -uch jilaiit- in the shrubberies as are not eaten bv deer. A 
{Kirtion of thi> garden i^ nweiwal for fruit growing, and a masonry water channel 
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some 700 feet long was constructed there for the proper irrigation of that area. 
Unlike other Archaeological Gardens the Earn Bagh at Agra is a fruit orchard, 
and this aspect of it, which is original, has been carefully maintained. The 

changes made here consisted in the thinning out of guava and lemoii trees which 
had been planted too closely, the transplanting of young plums in pursuance 
of the scheme of mixed plantation and the rearranging of grape plants at proper 
distances. The arrangements for the water supply at this garden are not satis- 
factory. Water is raised from a well by an oil engine pump, but the well dries 

up during the hot season when the Jumna river recedes, and channels have 

consequently to be dug to connect the well with the river. Adequate measures 
to overcome this difficulty will have to be adopted when funds are less scarce. 

The Khusro Bagh at Allahabad and the Dilkusha Garden, the Xadan Mahal 
Park and the Residency Grounds at Lucknow did well tlirougliout the vear, 
A masonry drain was constructed in the cemetery at tlie Residency to fa<u- 
litate the watering of shrubs and grass, and tlie pathways in that area were 
spread with morum. 


DELHI PROVINCE. 

By Khan Bahadur Mauivi Zafar Hasan. 

From the grant rf Es. 74.2S() toi“ tin' ronseivation and m*iintenauc<‘ of ancicmt 
monuments in the province of Delhi a sum of IN. 3.00!^ was expetid(*d on spetial 
repairs, Rs. 21,770 on annual maintenance and Rs. 40.ol3 on tlu^ upkee]) of the 
Archseological Department's gardens. Except a few })etty works all tlie conser- 
vation operations in the province were executed through tlie Central Public Works 
Department. 

Special repairs were undertaken at the Meghal Sarai in the (^otb enclosere. 
The northern gate of the Sarai together with an adjoining comjiartment on the 
east had collapsed in the year 1934. As the gate did not o(*cu])v a prominent 
position, it was considered unnecessary tc restore it, but its liroken jambs and 
side walls were repaired, and the vaulted roof of tlie compartment was rebuilt. 
The conservation of Atgah Khan's tomb was another work of special repairs 
carried out during the vear. Atgah Khan was the husband of one of the Emperor 
Akbar'vS wet-nurses, named Jiji Angah. After the <lownfall of Bairam Khan, 
Khan-i-Khanan, Atgah Khan was raised to the high post of Vakil r,i Chancellor 
of the Empire, and this promotion aroused the jealousy of the other rival ('ourtiers. 
\ conspiracy was formed against him and he was assasinated liy Adham Khan, 
the son of another wet-nurse of Akl^ar, in the year 15(52 when he was transacting 
state business in the palace at Agra. His body was removed to Delhi inter- 
ment, and this tomb was erected by his second son Mirza Aziz Kokaltash in the 
year 1566. The building, which consists of a square chamber roofed by a marble 
dome, stands in a walled enclosure. It is constructed of red sandstone inlaid 
with marble and coloured tiles. The enclosure is paved with red sandstone slabs, 
arranged in geometrical patterns outlined with marble inlay. The pavement was 
badly decayed, and most of its marble inlay pieces had disappeared. In repairs 
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the decaved and missing slabs have been replaced by new ones, but for the sake 
of economv fine lime concrete finished with white cement has been substituted 
for the nifirble inlay. The broken stone pavement inside the chamber was also 
repaired, while the marble dome was made watertight ])y filling its open joints 
with white cement. 

The Delhi fort Dardens and the Kotla Firozshah were provided with filtered 
water connections. The want of drinking water at these places had been felt, 
and the supplv of the same has been the source of great comfort to visitors as 
well as to the staff emploved tliere. Feu the convenience of visitors direction 
post^ of red sandstone pointing to the more important monuments have been 
erected. The wooden post^. wliidi they have replaced, were too small to ])e 
distinct I V readable from a distance, and they had also the disadvantage of 
re(|iiiring repainting periodically. For some time past there had been a proposal 
to acepure the Tomb of the Emperor Bahlol Lodi, which is under private 
occupation ])ut, due to certain technical difficulties, the acquisition proceedings 
could not be completed, though tlie Tomb was taken possession of this year. 
Bahlol Lodi, wlio ascended the throne of Delhi in the year 855 A.H. (1451 A.D.), 
was tlie founder of the Lodi dynasty. He ruled for 38 years and died in the 
neighbourhood of Saldt (Distifi't Fttdi) in tlie year 894 A.H. (1489 A.l).), when 
he was returning from a military campaign. His corpse was carried to Delhi and 
interred near the shrine of the celebrated saint Xasir-ud-Din. better known as 
Roshan Lhiragh Delhi. The Tomb is related to liave lieen erected by his son and 
successor Sikandar Lodi. It is constructed of rubble stone coated with plaster, 
and consists c-f a scpiare chamber whi(di is divided internally into nine compart- 
ments l)y arched opening> supported on stone (*olumus and ornamented with 
medallions and (Quranic inscriptions incised in plaster. Four of these compart- 
ments— the central and the corner ones- are crowned vdth domes, the central 
dome being higher than the others. Each of the four facades of the builclinc^ 

‘ ‘ ^ o 

is broken l)y three nrchwavs. and the central compartment is occupied bv a grave 
wliich is also coirstructed of 7'ubl)le masonry. Cnfortunately the tomb is 
occupied for residential purposes by some of the local villagers who, in order to 
make it habitable, have constructed partition walls inside and subjected it to 
many other alteratiotis. The whole (>f its interior is blackened with smoke, 
and the plaster coatiny has mostly ])eeled oft’. Externally it is enclosed with 
mud huts and walls which have made the locality thoroughly untidv. With a 
view to maintaining the tomb properly it is proposed to aerjuire also a piece of 
land surrounding it. and as soon as this is done necessary measures vill be adopted 
for its cousc'i'vatioii. 

Apart from maintaining all the ancient monuments in the Delhi Province 
in a neat and tidy condition, as many as bS of them received treatment in the 
shape of small annual repairs, wliile more extensive repairs were executed at the 
tomb of Sikandar Lodi. Tlie latter together with several other buildings of the 
Lodi period lias been embraced within the new Lady Willingdon Park laid out 
during the year, and the improvement to their surroundings has much increased, 
the attractiveness of the'c monument.'. (Plate II c and d). 
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(ifurlpits, 

Tlio oarderis attai'lied tlie Arclapolouica! l>uil(l!niis at J)olhi were very 
satisfactorily maiiitaiiierl throuiihout the year. Tlie lawii'^ wliirh form a promi- 
nent feature were well kept, and proper attention was paid to the ninlehin.u <ind 
pruninjr of trta^s and shniks arid tlie n^phu'cment of dried one^ hv fre>li ])lants. 
At the Liarchm <d. Hiimavun s t(>mh certain trees, which had ->elf ui'own and 

were not systematically placed, wei^e removed and the flower hed^ on the maiii 
approaches there were ])rovided with suitahle ]dants to nive a ])leasinii < olour 
(.effect. A lew losses amonn the ]'ow^ (h (A^pr(‘s>(\s occui'red in the Safdaiiaim 
aarden. TJiis was diu^ to the had (ondition of the soil, and in the replacement 
<»f casualties care has been taken to remedv the defect. A diftiiadtv was also 
experienced in establishing the inga lied^es owinn to \\hit(^ ants. an<l it is 

proposed to I'eplace them by <'lerodendron whicdi is immune Irom that pest. The 
Qutb yarden fared well with the more reL!ular suppk' of ^\at^n• now available. 
The steam boiler of the plant here was overhauled, and it is pr(-]><»ed 

ro replaca^ the pum])s in the ensniny year. The Delhi Fort yardcui eontinned to 
enjoy its popularity. It was splendidly decorated on the occasnui of the Silvei 
Jubilee of His late iMajesty Kiny (morye \k An elaborate^ liyhtiny display was 
a.rranyed there bv festooniny th.e trees and shrubs with electric liyht bulbs wdiiah. 
when lit up at nieht yave a very pleasiny and spectacuhu* appoaiunee to tla* 
whole yarden. 

THE PUNJAB AND THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCES. 

Btf Mr. ^fl(hann}m(l Tfamid Kuraishi. 

Tn the Froiitier ( ncle the total exj^enditure on consru vation works <bniny 
the vear was 11s. OPShS. of which amount Rs. 0O.4OS wau'c sp.nit tl;r(aiyli the 
Archteoloyit-al Superintendent direct in the Ihuijab and Rs. *2,otJ in the Xrrth- 
West Fro?itier Province, while Rs. 10.000 were cx]iended oji the mauittMuiner. 
n\ gardens and ])um])iny ])lants hv the Puniah Pnhlii' Whirks I )e])artn\cnt . 
Deducting the sum of Rs. 7.7SS ])aid for wayi^s to the ('stabli'>hnn*nt mitei-taim^d 
at the more important monuments, a sum of Rs. 24.JSo remained for (cxjxmdi- 
ture upon annual repairs to the monuments from the amount set aside for such 
works. These animal repairs consisted as usual of such items as undeipinniny 
lioles and pointing open joints in wadis, the yroiitiny or filling in of crat'ks in roofs 
and parapets, .securing old plaster hy means of mortar fillets, renewing de<'ayed 
('•oncrete or stones, etc., restoring original features after removing modern addi- 
tions and. in the c<ise of the Lahore Fort, the maintenance of extensive lawns 
and shrul)l)eries. 

Repairs of a s])e(‘ial nature were carried out at several monuments tliis year. 
In the Lahore Fort tlie octagonal tow^er near the Chhoti Klnvahgah, better known 
as the Lai Burj and the Imildiny used up to the end of October l!)4o as the resi- 
dence of the Archceoloyical Superintendent (officially knowm as Building Xo. 20 
or as Archaeological Rest House) wTre attended to. Several of the buildings 
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uloim the north >u\o (,f tlii> fort are suffering from unequal settlement or some- 
thiiFi of tliat nature, ami in the came of the Lai Burj all its three upper storeys 
were out of the perpendicular, the lower ones inclinina outwarrls and the upper* 
most inward^, and the rcof ami floru's of the two upper storeys had split asunder. 
To arrest further mowimmt and to prevejit more damage to the tower, iron rails 
tied with ii'on tie-rod< have Ijeen strapped auahist the wall'? both inside and out, 
and the hrokam roof< and flo<'*rs liave been dismantled and new ones of reinforced 
bri(dc-in-(-pnient provided in their ])]aces. Several archer of the verandahs, 
which had develo])ed serious cracks, have 1)een supported with T-iron lintels, 
ddii^ work i- still in ]>rooress. 

From the building u^ed as a re.sidence a number of modern additions erected when 
the Lahore Fort was in Military use have l)een taken away and alterations so far 
a> pos^ibh' reinov(‘d. Tin* clnhq^ addition was a large verandah with a sloping 
loof o]i the w('st sid(' atid on it> removal it was disclosed tliat the jiarapet above 
the ar(‘hed o]a‘nings eonneeting tln^ verandah witli the large room ])ehind it, was 
not onlv built of bilek-in-mud ma-^imry of a very JcaccJia type but rested on twc» 
long wooden laninm. too mm h deeaved to serve any longer, laid above the arches 
from one md to the other. Similarly, on removal of modern plaster from their 
Mirfaee^, '>(‘vtM‘al of tlie >tone bases and shafts sup]R>rting the capitals of the pillars 
and the ai’(h(‘s al)oV(‘ wrr-{‘ found to be shatteivd. aiid also as the modern doors 
and f]'aine< inserted in the>e aridu's were removed tlie arches were shaken and 

it wa> therefore found maMc^^aiA' tc> rujilace mot of the shafts, to construct new 
arehes and to dismantle ami I'ebuild the parapet above. Since the arched 

openings were now exposed to view they have been repaired so as to conform 
,is originally to the arclicd ojienings of tlie (lihoti Kliwahgah in front of the build- 
ing. These (dianges havt^ gi'eatly imjiroved the huilding. In combination witli 
thi^ work th(' T’e-r'(K>ting of tti(‘ (I'ooms l)elow ground level) in front of 

the luiildiirg was tcdceii in hand aial the bridc-on- edge pavement over tlie new 

reinfoia-ed bri( Ic T‘ootiiig (d the was I'estored. 

The Badsttahi or Ja:ua ^losgiu: near the Lahoiv Fort lias l)eon in need of 
sjHU'ial i‘tq)airs for a huig time. Jt is a protected monument : but under the 
iernm of the AgrtMummt betwcmi the Anjumami-fsLimia and the Arcluudogical 
Drpaiumeiit the T-e])airs to the Mosrpie ai’c to he executed l)v the Arcluvological 
Department and paid foi* Uy tli(‘ Anjumaii. tlie Archa'ological Department cojitri- 
bnting ai.y ])or<'entage that tiu' DircM-tor (Jenei'al of Arcluvologv mav consider* 

jidvi^able. An estimate for special repairs to the Mos{[ue was prepared sumo 
veai’s ago hy Dr. K. A. A.. Aii-ari. Assistant Kngineer attached to tlie Ar’dunolo- 
gical SupeilntrmhMit 's nl}i( e arid was duly approved. The estimate amounts to 
ahniit M hiklis of l•^lp(a‘>^ and vliile ])roviding foi* tiiorougli repairs to the Mosoue 
and its adjuncts aNo ('(uitcmpkitc>> the r(^^toration of the rhiu/lns ou the tops of 
the minar-. wl)i(*h w(u*e disniantl(Ml many }’eais ago owing to their insecure condi- 
ti«»n. During the year tlie .Vii jiiman-i-lsiamia paid ovoy a sum of JN. 5,000 to 
the Government of India h)r carrying out ('crtaiu verv urgent repairs to the 
entrance gateway of the M(.-([ue ami tiu^ Director (ieneral of Aridaeologv added 
a furtht*r ID. 500 from his nwii budget and placed the whcle sum at the disposal 
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of the Archfeological Superintendent. The repairs chiefly included the dismant- 
ling and resetting in cement mortar (after grouting in hollows where necessary) 
the old loose stones of the facade, replacing the cracked lintels over a number 
of doorways by new ones, providing new facing stones for those missing and 
making the roof and walls watertight by pointina the wide joints and urouting 
and filling in cracks, etc. 

At Maharaja Ranjit Singh s marble Baradari in the centre of the Ilazuri 
Bagh, between the Fort and the Badshahi MosCjiie as a result of the collapse of 
the upper storey a few years ago. a numbei' of the jah slabs of the white marble 
balustrade on the roof were missing or had been damaged l)evond repairs : and 
the roof concrete had decaved and aljsorbed rain water. The jali slabs have 
now been restored or replaced by new ones, and fresh concrete has Ijeen laid over 
the greater part of the roof. 

Outside Lahore, special repairs were carried out at twc> monuments (Uily, 
VIZ., the Takht-i-Akbari at Kal.inaur in the Oiirdaspur District and the Sawi 
3Iasjid at Multan. The TakJit-i-Al'bari. where Akbar was crowned Kmperor of 
India on receipt of the news of liis father Humavun's sudden deatli by a fall at 
Delhi, consists of a raised platform of l)rick in lime with a small tank in its centre 
and a solid masonry takht (platform) on one side behind the tank while steps lead 
up to the lower platform on three sides. Both the lower platform and the upper 
taJcht had suffered considerable damage during the course of centuries and several 
stone posts of the wire fencing, erected as a nrotection had been broken, so that 

the fencing had ceased to be of any use. The platform and takJif as also the tank 

have now been thoroughly repaired with bricks specially made to match the old 
bricks and plastered over. A concrete apron 8 feet wiile has also been provided 
all round the platform and the missing or broken stone posts replaced. 

The Sawi Masjid or " (Ireen Moscpie ' at Multan i< really a Tomb, not a 
Mosque, belonging to the reign of .\kbar. It imitains several graves in its court- 
vard at the head of one of which is a large marble slab bearing an inscription in 
Persian verse, its enclosure walls being once faced with enamelled tiles bearing 
moral adages also in Persian verse. All these inscriptions are written in Xastaliq 
characters and this is one of the few buildings in the Punjab where one finds 
Xastaliq writings and enamelled tiles of Akbar's time. Another characteristic 
of the building is that the entrance uate in the east wall has slightly sloping 
jambs of the kind one meets with in Hindu temples or in the tombs, etc., of the 
Tughlaq period. In the west wall is a mihrdh and a circular tapering minaret 
stands at either end of the same wall. Before this monument was declared as 
protected " the north and south enclosure walls liad fallen down (Plate III, a) 
and been repaired in a haphazard manner by tlie local people. Moreover, houses 
built in the near vicinity of the building had left (sn the west and north of it only 

narrow lanes which the local inhabitants keep in such a filthy condition that it 

has become necessary to close them altogether. Iron pale fencing was, tliere- 
fore, erected this year at the south-west and north-east of the monument, and 
the enclosure walls on north, south and east, wliich wei-e sufficiently low to allow 
of boys jumping over them have been raised (Plate 111, c). Old tiles lying about 
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ill tlie courtviird have heeii retixed as far as possible in their a]>])ropriate positions, 
the entrance provided witli a d('or. and an old enamelled jah reset in ])ositioii. 
The decayed face nias(mrv of llie /ifihrni) and of the jambs ol the entraiu'C irate- 
wav ha> l^een rt^phu'cd b\' new masonrv (4 fine dressed brick-iu-lime similar to 
the original. 

riie ( oiiseiA at loll «4 the monunient> at Tanila is extamted under the supei'- 
vi>i()ii of the Piioi'toi f«eueral of ArchiaMdoyv in India.. For sev'eral vears pa^t 

no worlc'^ of :( -peeia! nature have i)een umlerraken Jiere. but it was (ie<*ided that 

lepaim lo the -tupa at Molu'd Morathf (from which tln^ row td’ stucei) figures on 
It" "oiiih have ahead\' been I'emovtal to the Museum) were undent and steps weie. 
t liei ♦‘{(U-(o taken to ^tart <‘on>er\'ation measure", wdiicli this vear consi"ted cliiePd' 
in lepaii's t(, tiu* no!ih and we"t facade-, and filling in and niakiim watertight the 
'v'tutica! shaft a<'ro"< the doni(‘ of the ^truetiiie dim bv former expfoi'ers in search 
ot ivhh-s (I>late l\' o <ind h). Ihith line* and < enieiit mortar has had to be used 
iu tlu' repaii". i-ui n wa^^ not allowed t(/ "how on the faee (af tbe monument, whic]} 
wu" originally Miotriioted witlioiit mortar. 

Tlu‘ aniiu.d ropair wo]‘I:- in tln^ Lalu're Foil inelndtal ]'o|)airs to tbe dressed 
bii<h' faoiii'j (j |i;r iMitl' ba"li(a) wliieb wa." mad(‘ i(' matcb tlie <uhyinak ion- 

slMatiim <t pa(jiw,i\ at tla^ ba(4: oi* (uit-nh^ the {\c"t sjrle of the l)iw'an-i'Am court: 

prepai’uie the 'jmmiikI fni' hiwi!" alone th<^ "aine si(le. 1‘estoriny tlie plaster iiaiiels 
ill die lauth w,di i\ tla* Moti Ahmjid yuadiainelc. I’etai line the road-wav leading 
from tlie eiitiaiae eete of the F(-it Up to the w'estiU'ii entrauee of the Diwan-i-Am 
reiirt. "oiite li ndei | ;] ji i u 1 1 u < f the I'ampai't Avail near tlie east and Avesr vates. co- 
Aciine the hirec well to the south <4 .Afoti Ma"]id witli bars in an anvk* iia.m fi'ame 
and MUi"t riiciine a ^h'.dn near tla* Fort entra.ue. 

At JauanoiU" ToAnn Suaudaua. bi^-ide^ minoi’ repair> to varioii'^ parts of tlie 
monuinenl eo[isi"ti:!e iliieHx' (.1 ])ointine ^aiits <f (Id bri(4vWvork. tlie marble 


b\' tla 
(‘Ml 11 >‘| 

f4!-‘d I 


1 da* mofott 0 Mxae‘i},u tla* "onr(i-\\(*-t ininar. wliid* bad been damau’ed 
'*1 <’ /e/<.// tieo. was <l!"ni<*ntled and lesot aftm* the r('ots Jnn) been 
<‘d fiom the iinnsoniw and (►pen jnint< in it^ , etm, Avere 

"^'id- moment. \ -tojii* in tla* Aaais.soii- (f the eentral arch 


on the west la<;a<le of the maU"ol(‘uni and a few adjoiniim ]U(M;es of marble stone 
\\(*D‘ eithei lo^et oi’ i(*stored, and the iiiarhle flooriim' or roof f>Aa-‘r tlie central 
<‘l da* ni.iw* < lMmi)ei wa" taken up and reset in cement mortar in order 


to "top "Weatini: «U'd To >ciV(* tla* in"!de ])la"teT' d(‘coi‘ation 
tliivatened daih.mt*. \t the Alhan Sdial t(, the w'est of 
J.diamair the >ix ( oin na rt nient " t(» ."outh of tlie Mosijue still 


of the dome from 
the mausoleum of 
reoinriny conservui- 


tion nu'a"un'" wore K'oaircd in a "imilar mciniu'r to tlu^ previ(ms ones hy under- 
Iiiniiiim tilt* laruo]' la t*^. aial ie|ilaeiiio latei* mud masonry }>y countrv hiieks in 
<b\]}ia In an aoii h^p. and iu order to avoid simila.r aecidents in 
dsa/ A////// ,s U)n>h, w4ii(4i Is jio longer re(|nirt*d for irrjo-ation 

purport*" hri" been filh*(j in with f*:n‘t!i. ^ 


In the ibAUADAHi oF Minzx IvAMRAN tlio old decayed concrete of the floors of 
the s(.,uth-W(*"t and noi1 li wv(*st octauuiuil rooms and of the roof AVas picked up 
and replaced l)y nn( d fresh lime concrete. This Baradari is the earliest Mughal 
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stiucture in Lahojv eMvl iis the planiunu <‘i the ^uarclen nttaelied to it, the 

jiieatei part ot whiej; h^s mjt yet tjeeii exposed to view, max' ])erliaps be found 
to be the pnU(Uy])H or the Miio’hal warden- in India. 

The bulyiny nortlL-e:i>t retaining xvall of tlio ocUa^onal platform upon which 
the Tomb of Ali Mardax Khax .staials was dismantled and rebuilt wdtli country 
bricks in lime. 

I he buihliiiu" in tjie Shalamar (tAROex received the usual attention. All 

the buildinus w^er*^ disteinpered. tl^e channels and tanh.s were vleared of sdt and 

patch repair^ leyiureii liere and tliere were cariied out. The c(jncrete Hoor 

and side wadis (>t the xcater chaiinels under the st(jne pavement (d the central 

1 

pavilion on the tr^t terrace had decayed with the result that waiter ])eicolated 
into the mas(uu \ < i rCe adjcjininn wads of the pavilion and endangered their 

stability. lo stop further (lamaii'e the old pavement. t])e concrete flooring and 
walls of the clidiineK underneath were all dismantled and restored. Some of 
the old stones wui’e lued again. l)ut a large number of tliem had to be repUu'cd bv 
new ones. 

In the Baradan in tije centre ot the Hirax 3[]xar Tank ix i'HE Sheikuupera 

District the treads of j stairway leading up to the >econd floor were paved with 

stone slabs, stone i>arffahts (waiter spouts) wanv provided at tlic first floor level; 
and the roof of the second floor was paved wdth Aura stone instead of the decaved 
cunciete flooring. 

In the Hissar l)i->trict several patches of decavcd rubble luasonrv and brick 
fillings in the we^t wall <ji the Palace of Feroz Shah at Hissar were taken down 
and rebuilt. Holloxx ieint.> xvere grouted and open ones pointed and a cracked 
stone lintel was replaced by a new one. The old decaved floor in the prayer 

chamber of Lat-ki-Masjtd near the Palace at Hissar was picked ipi and relai<l 
with fresh liua^ coucrete. Stone guards wane fixed against tlie pieis (fi* the 
Gate at Ha)iSi in the '-ante Distiict. and the loose brick-in-mud masonrv of the 
north xvall of Mosfjae at Fateluibad was ])ulled dowui and rebuilt- in 

lime. 

Ike bulging ina>oniy oj the left lelaiiiiug Wall cL ClIHA.iJU Hal's BaOLI AT 
Kaithal in the Kai'na! District was reimwed and reliuilt with ('ountry bricks in 
lime and the base oi a Kos Minar near Holiii Raihvay '^tatiiai. whicli luul been 
eaten away hy .>alt[)etre making the minar look like a toad->tool w'a> under- 
pinned. Some decayed patches in the Bad.-^licdd Ciidge on the (Iraiid Trunk 
Road and in tlie Dateway> of the Sarai at (fHARArxoA in the >ame district 
were restored : and cim^iderable pointing and undorpiiiiiinu wa> done at the T<jmb 
OF Ibrahim Loi>hi ai Paxirat. The largest w'ork in tlii- Di-trict was undert<iken 
at Sheikh Chilli's Tomb at Thaxesar wheie tite decaye<l <'oncrete on the roof of 
the Chhota Ma([i)ar.i was removed and fre^h lime conciett^ laid instead : the whole 
ot the’ marble lio<u’inu aix.ve the ])linth, \\]ii(fii had bei'ome loose and dislodged, 
was taken up and reset in cement mortar, and a few decayed patches of brick- 
work in the plinth wall were rebuilt. 

The annual repairs to the Buddhist remains at Takht-i-Bahi axd JA vt^LGARH. 
in the Peshawar District, consisted chiefly of the maiutenauce of the approach 
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paths to those nionumeiits. These paths have a very steep gradient in many 
places and parts of that at Takht-i-Bahi used to be washed away every year. A 
few f))icea drains have therefore been provided this year across the path at inter- 
vals, and it is hoped that this precarrtion will reduce the annual damage and 
consequently the recurring expenditure on its upkeep. 

At the monasterv .site at Jauliax near Taxila a fallen chapel in front cf cell 
Xo. 27 was re.-tored and a wall which allowed of tresspasser.s climbing over, was 
mised. Damage to a stucco figure of the Buddha in the niche of chapel Xo. f 
cau>ed bv the percolation of rain water through the wall behind, was stepped by 
rec(,nstructing in lime mortar part of the back wall and giving it an outward slope 
at the top. Special conservation measures were also taken in hand at the .stupa 
at Mata Murahdu, situated a mile distant, where bulging walling was di.smantled 
and I'ebuilt and part of the Superstructure was made watertight. This work 
was not completed and will be continued next year. With the exception of 
rebuilding short lengths of walling at SirsuMi and Pipplan only repairs of a minor 
nature were carried out at the other monuments in the neighbourhood of Taxila. 


(Jardexs. 

The Shalamar gardexs were kept up to their usual standard throughout the 
vear. I’ansv's made a good display in the beds around the central tank during 
March-April and balsam in October-Xovember. It was not possible to replant 
anv of the rose beds in the centre terrace during the year, but it is hoped a start 
will be made in August. 

Dwarf clerodendron hedges were planted along the border at the foot of the 
walls at the west end of the Shahdara gardexs. In these borders a new double 
flowering wall-Hcwer made a good display during March, while phlox occupied 
the small beds in the sandals. The gardens generally were well maintained. 


BENGAL. 

liy Mr. G. Majumdar. 

A ^um of Rs. 24.2.7t) was spent on conservation in Bengal, of which Rs. 13,721 
were spent on annual repairs and maintenance and Rs. 10.53.7 <m special repairs 
.\s usual the conservation of the monument at Paharpur. District Rajshahi. was 
e.xecutod by the .\r<dia'ological Department itself. This consisted in the di.'-mant- 
ling and I'ebuihling of certain portions of walls attacked by saltpetre in the eastern 
western and southein antechambers, and the south-east and south-west corners 
of the c(>ntral shaft of the Main d’emple. Repairs to the xnith-east C(;rner of the 
central shaft involved the careful rebuiilding of the wall. In the western section 
of the monastery area, reconstruction was undertaken c.f the outer lacin'* of the 
wall of certain cells after dismantling its bulged-out portions and i'emovim> the 
Ino.'e nni'onry. In Sauvapir Bhita four of the shiine.s or vedh underwent 
thorough repair. 
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The work of special repairs entrusted to the Public Works Department at 
most of the monuments consisted of minor works, such as the provision of boun- 
dary pillars and a notice-board to the monument at Baigram, District Dinajpur, 
a screen wall and an iron railing to the monument at Lalbaoh, District Dacca, 
a cattle-proof wire iencing round the compound of the Basuli temple, District 
Birbhum, and a reinforced concrete pillar for a notice-board of the Dibar pillar 
AT Sapahar. District Dinajpur. Certain damage to the walls and arches caused by 
the earthquake of 1934 to the Mixar at Paxbua were attended to and additional 
repairs in connection with the tomb and mosque at Trihoii in the Hooghlv 
District were executed during the year. The work of special repairs to the Math 
at Kobla in the Khulna District, which had been taken in hand in tlie year 1933-34, 
was completed at a total cost of Rs. 9,344 (Plate IV. c and d). Tlie missing 
external facing of walls and mouldings were restored, with rubbed bricks in cement 
mortar, maintaining the lines of the cld work, up to the top of the momnnent, 
that is to a height of about 60' above the plinth. Ornamental l)rickwork around 
the arch openings and on the face of walls were restored with plain projected 
bricks. A reinforced concrete slab, 4 inches thick, with necessary rings, was 
set up on the top of the monument, covering a hollow space of over 8' diameter, 
to prevent the leakage of rain water into the interior. Two expanded metal 
fixed doors, each fitted on to an angle iron frame, were provided at the southern 
and western arch openings, and a similar door with locking arrangements was 
also supplied as well as wove wire fencing to the compound and a cattle-prevent- 
ing iron gate. 


ASSAM. 

By ]Mr. X. G. Majumdar. 

In the Province of Assam the total expenditure cm conservation was only 
Rs. 8.336. At CtARHGACjx in the Sibsagar District, steps were taken to repair 
certain arches and cracks in the walls, to fill up gaps in masonry with lime concrete 
and stop leakage in the third storey of the palace. At Gaurisagar in the same 
District the piniuule of the Debidol Temple was restored after dismantling its 
ruined parts. At a recent iu'^pection of the temple of Bi^hxudol at Jaysaccar the 
roof of the Natmandir and the passage leading to it were found to l)e badly leaking. 
The cracks were thoroughly repaired and made watertight during the year and 
similar repairs were also effected at the Sihdol and Dihidol temple^ at Jaysagar. 
Among work's of a minor (diaracter mention may i)e made of the construction of 
bcundarv pillars for demarcatiiig the lauds attached to the ruins at Khaspur and 
the ])rovision of wire fenciPig round the Kobak axd IvHARTOXCi group of monoliths 
in the North Cachar Hills. At Mawpyut in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills District 
one of the sections of the iMegalithic Bridge, which had been washed away by 
the heavy flood of April 1933. was renovated. 
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BOMBAY PRESIDENCY AND SIND. 

By Madho Saiup Vats. 

Tn tlie Wostei ‘11 i uvU^ of tlie 737 protected ancient monunnaits. 239 received 
annual ivpairs at a o.-t ol 2S.3S4 and 21 special repaiis involvino an expen- 
diture of 1!>. 14.4:)(). nf these, tldrteen annual and tliiec speiial repair works 
W(M‘e exe(‘Utr‘d depaT'tnieiitall v undei the direct --upervi-inn or ^lie Archtcoloaical 
Supeiintendeiit . \\']ierea'^ all the rtanaininu woi'ks were (‘anied ‘Out ky the Public 
AVorks Department i>i the IJomhav ( iovernment. In addition To ayencv charge> 
amount iiii> to Ps. 2.329 iiioludcil in tlie at)ove fiuures. a ^lun ^4 Ks. 15.59.3 had 
al>o to 1)0 ])aid to th(" local Doviuinnont <.)n ai'count ot ]>ay. leave salaries, t-rcivc!- 
linu allowama^s and pmi'^ionarx' chai'e'cs of its staff ernruriyeo. on archa?ological 
w orks. 

Of the spec'ial iep<iir \\'()i4''^ rcU^Trc<l to <d)('vo. onlv '^ivtoen n‘^ed be mentioned i 
three relate to tln‘ Ahmedalaul l)i>trict: two each to the Bijapur and Panch 
Mahals J)i^tricts: one eacli to the Kolaba. Poona. Sliolapui . Belpaiim and Dliarwar 
Di'^tricts. wldle in Sind tliret^ lelate to the Karachi andi one to tlie Larkana 
I )i'^trict . 

The thriM^ monuiuent> brought iindej* s|)ecial lepaiis m the Ahmedabad 
District were Sidoi Savvao's AIosgvE and Astodia Gate in Ahmp:daead City and 
Azam Khan's in\nA('E at Panpur. a trading town in the ^aine district. At Sidi 
Sayyad's AIosque (A.D. 1412). famous for the unrivalled stone tracery of its 
window ])amTs. the hdlen W(‘st Wcdl of its coui't was rebuilt and a wicket gate 
p!o\'ided in it at the >outh-\\est (a.rner lor a('c(‘'-s to the rear ,^ide (Plate A", a). 

4’he AsToofa Gate, one of the eiuht oi’uainal uate^ of AlnueiJabad. is a flat 
i‘"o|ed sti’iicture two bavN deep, ^up]>orted on hicli aic]ie<l openings on the north 
and ^outh. In 1920. tlu‘ rool ol one ol the ba\c> was .>et on rue b\* rioters therebv 
‘Miming coiKsidm'a l)le damage to tlu‘ on the ^outh and the superstructure 
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'the IkvLAUE OF Azam Khan. Aliighal \4ce]‘o\' of Kujaiat (1035-11)42 A.D.) at 
Pani’UK whieh ^t<in(h on the ]'ic!ii oi noi’th i)ank of t!u^ Bhadar liver, received 
-neual attention. All <donu. tlict i- foi* a length ot I4o feet, its l)aseme]it 
^-trenuthened by a triple < on\'ex buttress) ijielmting <i pait of the foundation had 
bt‘en ‘amdiuilly undeiniined l)v tlu‘ liver w*hi(ii. at Hood time, rise'- '-ome tw'o feet 
above the butt I'e^^e, I prution. In >.u( h (a)ndition. not beinu >ti'u(4urall\' sate 
im foundation and 1 m^< ment ha\e betm ](g)ai]-('d after the oiiginul with random 
1 ubble-m-lime maMUiry. wliieli lum l)eeu covered wuth .suitably stained lime plaster 
(Plate \, b). hor the ])ro]ier bonding of the new' masonry with the old, cement 
eoncrete blocks ot an avemgt' de])th of 4 feet with 0 inche.- souare .section liave 
been laid checkwis(' at horizontal intervals of 5 feet and veitical ones of 2 feet. 
Side by side wuth this, some missing >tone pillars and lintels of the verandah, 
projecting on the river side, liave been renowned in order to support the 
oveihangnmu ceilmg. aiul gaps in its floor made good. Cracks in the shattered roof 
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of tlie north side dalans liave been fronted with cement and the roof of 
the southern half of fhe western dalan rendered watertiulit bv renewing its lime 
concrete. 

At Bijapur. the ancient capital of the Adil Shahi dynastv (1.5th-17th centuries 
A.D.) special repairs to the Jami Masiid were resumed during the year under 
report. Several missing or liroken stone brackets with the panelled parapet 
at the north-west corner of the prayer hall have been replaced by new ones in 
exact imitation of the original design. 

At the eleventh century temple, originally dedicated to Siva but now sacred 
to Dattatreya. in the village of Chattargi in the Sindgi Taluka of Bijapur District 
extensive repairs were undertaken. All modern masonry pillars, which propped 
up cracked lintels,, have been removed and the broken lintels strengthened by 
running along their edges an,oie iron supiiorts ])ainted grey to simulate the colour 
of stone work. Other repairs so far carried out consisted (1) in the restoration 
up to the plinth level of the north-east corner of the entrance hall by copying 
onlv block mouldings of the original work : (2) in making watertight the roof of 
the temple after removing from it the load of decaved and fallen material and 
substituting in its place a new laver of lime concrete, simultajieously restoring in 
lime mortar missing stones along the edge of the terrace in which an old gargoyle has 
also been re-fixed in its original jiosition at the north-east corner ; and (3) in ]>ro- 
viding in place of missing stone slabs others of requisite size in the paving of the 
mandapa and treating open joints in the masonry with sunk lime pointing. This 
work, however, remains in progress aiid is expected to be completed next year. 

Champaner. a small town in the Halol Taluka of the Panch Mahals District, 
which was once the capital of IMahmud Begarha the independent Sultan of 
Dujarat (14.79-1511 A.D.). was visited by His Excellency the Governor of Bombay 
on the 21st December. 1935. Besides rendering approaches to all important 
monuments motorable. thorough clearance of rank vegetation and jungle was 
carried out from the walls and compounds of various monuments. Much under- 
pinning was done at the Kabutarkhana (Pigeon House) pavilion situated 
picturesquelv on the Bada Talao (Plate V, c) besides lime pointing of open joints 
at this monument as well as at the Kha-juri IMas.jid and .J.vmi Mas.jid, all 
belonging to the sixteenth century. 

Thou'di not in connection with His Excellency the Governoi's vi.sit, danger- 
ouslv bulged out portions of the monument called the Two Brick Minars, situate 
half a mile south of the Kevda Masjid. had to be taken down both in the interests of 
safety to the public and also to secure its lower portion from falling with the upper 

one. 

At the famous cave temples at Eleph.\nta in the Kol.aba District, natural 
causes arising mainly from the action of sea-salts and water have for many 
decades been adversely reacting on the stability of the sculptures and parts of 
the rock, which are now showing a number of cracks and lines of leakage. ^ One 
such crack over the chin of the Destroyer face of the great Trimurti image in Cave 
I suddenly increa^ed on the 14th .Tanuary, 1935, and caused the breaking off at 


1 Please also see page 131 Infra , 
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that point of a larae fraument of stone. wJiieh fell into three pieces, thus causing 
an uulv ga]) in this woi’lcl-famous masterpiece of ancient Indian sculpture (Plate 
IV, c). X<, time was lost in repairing this gap by employing a sculptor from 
Bombay ('ity who was able to reset these fragments into their original position. 
Prior to this, however, a thorough examination of the caves and their sculptures 
was made bv the ArchiTological Chemist and the Archaeological Superintendent 
with a view to devising effective means of stopjhng the process of decay referred 
to above and subsecjuently the Director General of Archaeology in India also 
visited the^e caves and after considering the problem of preservation in all its 
aspe<‘ts he has further proposed the appointment of a Committee of experts to 
go into the (piestion of finding the best means of arresting decay in these caves. 

The historic residence of the Peshwas at Pooxa called Shanwarwada or 
JC\LACE OF Saturday Quarter (A.D. 1730) now survives in the Fort wall with its 
bastions, gatewavs. basements of various buildings and remains of terraced gardens 
which onc(‘ adorned this palace. During the year an attempt was made to lay 
(>ut and improve the lawns by digging out their beds to a greater depth than 
before and by providing in them a thick layer cf pure screened earth which was 
badly wanting. The lawns in the forecourt, as well as on the front terrace of the 
main bloi'k of buildings having thus been prepared, were planted with dhoob grass. 
The Chaman garden, situated to tlie north-east of the main block of biiildin<>“s 
in front of the (hinaiiati ^lahal, has ])een completely excavated this x’ear. It 
is utterly dilapidated, hut as its plan and scheme of flower beds with numerous 
coiinectinu water channels is now rpiite clear (Plate V, d) its restoration is a com- 
paratively ea.sy task. The uneven portion of the wada in front of it has also 

been properly dressed. All this work has been accomplished at a cost of Rs. 580. 

To prevent much greater damage to the superstructure of the third gateway 
of the Fort at Sholapur. a monument of the fourteenth centurv, cracked beams 
of one of the rooms and the sagged and fallen portion of the roof of another room 
were renewed. ('(.nservation work is in progress and will be completed diiriim 
the next financial year. 

In Belgatm District, the ancient Ratta stone inscription of Sara 1075 
which was lying in the (^pen, broken in three pieces, has been joined with copper 
clamps and remf)ved for better preservation to the mavdapa of the Mahaliiigesvara 
temple at Konnur in the Dokak Taluka. 

At Gadag in the Dharwar District the small but most ornate shrine 

of Sarasvatl in the compound of Trikutesvara temple, has been furnished witli 

new teakwood shuttci's of appi'oved ancient design. 


Sind. 

At Tatta in the Karaciu District three inomiments. namely, ti)e tomb nortli 
of IMirza Isa Khan s a- also tliat of Xawab Sarfraz Khan on the Makli hill and 
the .land Ma-^iid of Shah .Jahan in Tatta town were brought under .special repairs. 
.A.n untini>hed stone wall of the encloMire of the first named inotiument was com- 
pleted up to the height of other walK, the broken lintel of the doorway of this 
tomb was j.M-ked up and supia.rted on a rolled .steel mist, while all open joints 
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or cracks in the masonry of the walls as well as in the dome of the cliliatri were 
thoroughly grouted. At Nawab Sarfraz Khan's tomb, the repairs consisted of 
rebuilding the fallen portion of a brick wall in lime mortar and renewal of several 
patches of brick masonry and lime plaster which had been affected by saltpetre. 

Saltpetre, too, is the bane of the stately Jami Masjid at Tatta. Fp to the 
dados, plaster on the walls of this mosque both outside and inside has either 
disappeared or is entirely dead, badly affecting brick masonry also. During 
the year under report a sum of Rs. 574 was spent on partial renewal of plaster, 
in filleting the edges of broken lime plaster on the inside, and in grouting cracks 
in the domes of the prayer hall. 

Special repairs carried out during the year at the prehistoric site of Mohen- 
JODARO in the Larkana District comprised (1) filling up the deep trenches around 
the Kushan Stupa to prevent accidents, (2) rebuilding and filling up gaps in the 
walls of the Great Bath and its adjoining rooms and drains with burnt brick in 
mud mortar, (3) covering, as an experimental measure, the tops of conserved 
walls of the Buddhist Monastery round the Stupa with two courses of sundried 
brick in order to minimise the destructive effect of saltpetre, which is an ever 
present danger and (4) raising and strengthening the banks of a canal vater course 
at a total cost of Rs. 1,475. Enamelled ‘^protection” notice-boards were also 
erected at two different parts of the site for the guidance of visitors. 


BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


By Mr. G. C. Chandra. 

A sum of Rs. 19,078 was spent on the conservation of monuments m the 
Province of Bihar and Orissa. 

At Nalanda, side by side with the work of excavations attention was paid 
to the preservation of Monasteries Nos. 9 and 10 in continuation of the works 
executed at these two buildings last year and a sum of Rs. 4,090 was expended. 
These buildings had been in a very bad state cf preservation, and this year the 
north external wall, a portion of the west external wall and a few cells m the 
west row of Monastery No. 9, the north external wall, a portion of the south 
external wall, the remaining portions of the cells in the west row and almost all 
the cells in the east row of Monastery No. 10 were repaired. In carrying out 
the repairs those walls that had bulged or cracked were dismantled where neces- 
sary and their foundations examined, and were then rebuilt in accordance with 
ihe“ orimnal walls adjoining. Suitable tail-bonds were provided at regular inter- 
vals of*^5 feet or so throughout the whole length of the walls treated, and the 
external walls were built up in mud mortar with a few courses of brick-in-lime 
mortar at the height of 3 or 4 feet. In Monastery No. 9, the north external 
wall was found to be badlv damaged and in many places the masonry work vas 
missing from the plinth upwards. Some traces of the entrance gate of this 
buildiim as well as the two adjacent chambers on the north ami south sides veie 
found missing and these were reconstructed strictly in accordance with similar 
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structuie>. "J’he most important work clone in this Monastery was the making 
good of ilie damaged art-lies which existed in situ over the doorways of two cells 
in the south-west corner and one cell in the north-east corner of the building. 
The.^e arches are recessed to a depth of about 10" or so. on both faces inside and 
outside, the recesses being eviclentlv wliere the wooden lintels originally rested. 
True aiches over doorways have not been discovered previously at Xalanda. 

At Ra.ioir. in the Patna IJisTiict. extensive clearance of jungle, etc., was under- 
taL'ei! at Maxivar Math. Soxbhaxdar and Bimbisara Jail areas, with a view to 
expodiig the structures properlv. Clearance was also done at the Gkidhrakuta 
Hill where the Bimbisara road and the old caves are situated, and at the old 
Jaix Te.mple standing on the toji of the Vaibhara Hill. 

Clearance at the Bimbisara jail area has brought to light traces of the stone 
compound wall on all the four sides, and as the walls are in poor state of preserva- 
tion. their t(»ps have since been dressed with earth, with a view to their protec- 
tion. The bastion.-' on either side of the entrance gate of the jail have been re- 
paired. 

At tlie Maxivar .Math, the later brick staircase on the north front of the 
main structure j-t-ceived further attecition in ccntinuation of the works ilone there 
last, year; and the lancling at the top wa-^ also repaired. Repairs to the original 
stone ( umjamnd walls can tlie four sides of tlie main structure <-ommenced in the 
]irc\ious year were continued. The Xiriiiul Kuan (well) situated to the north 
of the Maniyai' Math area was cleared down to the water level and thet\ properlv 
con-erved and a round brick parapet with crnciete tupping was added on its 
top. '1 he w(dl. alrout 4.5 feet deep, is ( f vei'v solid construction, its lower portion 
being a s(piai’e structure and above cylindrical in foi-m. Besides the above works 
an approach road conne<-ting the Jlariiyar Math and the Sonbhaudar Cave was 
])a rth' constructed. 

At the Sox’BH.t.VDAR Cave art-a. no spe(aaf work was done during the vtvir 
excepting the thorough clearance of jungle all round ; and all cracks, etc., at the 
^ AiSHXAvA Cave adjacent to the Sonbhaudar were filled up with lime and cement 
concrete. On the top of the Vuihhnra Hill, the old Digambara Jain temple was 
further exjiosed in continuation of the works done in the previous years, and a 
few more cells were brought to light. Repairs to the damaged <-ells were carried 
out and the tops of the walls were made watertight with lime concrete (Plate 
^ I, (/). Consei\ation vorks at this temple will be continued next vear. As 
a result of the clearance at this area, another Jain temple of the Svetambara sect 
attached to that mentioned above has been brought to light. 

A number ,,f Jain sculptures of different sizes and mostly fragmentary were 
recovered frmn tlii' area, the most interesting among them being a stone relief 
^ ’ *• * '* tiiale and a leiuale with child on laji, being the 

parem- of tlie Jinn, bededo'd V itli ornaments and seated mi a double-lotus throne 
(Vi^rnjnuhnKann) with the ,id,t leg hanging down are shown in meditation under 
a Hoveling tiee. represi-ut ing the haJpa-v/ilsha or desire-yielding tree. In the 
centre of liie tree is ^een an AK-jinn seated in the attitude of meditation on a 
IntiLs throne. Five human figure- aie seate-l below the lotus throne in an ‘ easy ’ 
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attitude, one of them touching the foot of the principal figure. The whole scene 

is a repiesentation, very commonly depicted, of a heavenly scene in the fiushar/ia- 
sushama age. 

The caves at Barabar and in the Xagar.jl’xi Hills in the (lava District were 
attended to during the year and the original level of the courtyard ha.^ been 
exposed to some extent in front of the Lomas Hishi and Sudama caves. It is 
mticeahle from broken marks on the rock surface that there had been on either 
side of the entrance to the Lomas Kishi cave two seats, which had lieen removed 
long before the four (’aves at Barabar came under the protection of the Archa.'0- 
logical Department. Ihe three caves — Lomas Bishi, Sudama and Karan 
Chaupar— seem to have been originally excavated in a torpedo-shaped hill 
(Plate a). Preliminary clearance was in front of the two caves, Yadathika 
and ^ apiyaka, in the Xagarjuni hills was undertaken (Plate YI r) and outlines 
of various stupas, a monasterv. a well and other remains have lieen bromdit to 
view near these caves as well as near the Lomas Rishi and Sudama caves. 

At Palamau, special repairs were carried out to the old and new forts, 
popularly known as t!ie Betla forts, in Reserved Forest area. The small Imttress, 
erected previously auainst the end wall of the Xagpuri yate of the new fort, was 
strenythened by constinctiiiy from the lied of the rock surface another buttress 
against it in the same cli.u'acter. The I'emoval of the huge acc.umulation of debris 
from the second gate beyond the X^agpuri gate in the new fort and from the yate 
in the north rampart walls of the old fort resulted in bringing to light the original 
ground level in front of them. Xow the entrance into the old fort is through 
thi.> latter gate instead of through a gap in the west rampai't wall, which has been 
closed up. 

Besides the works mentioned above, special repairs were carried out at the 
following monuments. At Sher Shah's Tomb at Sassaram in the Shahabad 
Di^^trict the badly worn steps on its north and east sides have now been made 
secure. Attention was paid to the sculptures known as Chaurasi Muxi at Pathar- 
GHATTA in the Bhagalpur District. Here the accumulation of debris from their 
tops as well as from their bases was removed and arrangements were made for 
diverting rain-water to the sides instead of allowing it to run over the faces of 
the sculptures. An ancient cave, which had been damaged by workers for kaolin 
clav in this hill, was partially cleared, and this resulted in the discovery of a finely 
moulded coved-ceiling. The cave is assignable to the early (lupta period. Some 
further sculptures have also been brought to light by the removal of jungle and 
debris, but much remains to be done at this place. Three pillars of the three 
sheds erected over the colossal images at Ja.ipur in the Cuttack District, which had 
been impeding a jiroper view of the images, were removed and joists were provided 
over the opening.s instead. Ihe huge broken stone image of Bodhisattva 
Padmajiani Iving near the above images under am.ther shed, was improved by 
the removal of the ugR’ cement plastering from the broken joints. As a preli- 
mimirv to e.xcavatioii, jungle was cut down and removed from all round the 
Buddhist stupa at Kesariya in the Chamiiaran District. Clearance work was 
also undertaken at the old fort at Chaxkigarh in the same District. The base 
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of the Asoka pillar at Kolhca in the Muzaffarpur District was made secure 
with cement masonrv. The two important groups of caves at Ivhaxbagiri 
in the Puri District situated on two ditferent hills, could not be easily inspected 
owing to the thickness of the jungle and big trees. ith the help of the Civil 
Siib-Di visional Officer at Khurda, the area has now been cleared. 

Pepairs necessitated bv the earthcpiake were also undertaken at the following 
four monuments : — (1) Walls and gates in five different sections of the Fort at 
Moxghyr : (2) Shamsher Khan’s tomb at Shamshernagar in the Gaya District ; 
(3) Palace buildings within the Rohtas Fort at Kohtasgarh in the Shahabad Dis- 
trict ; (4) Mukhdum Shah's tomb at Maner in the Patna District. Only the 
worlds on four sections of the walls and gates at Monghyr and those at Shamsher- 
nagar and at Rohtasgarh could be completed during the year. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR. 

By Mi\ 6r. C, Chandra. 

A sum of Rs. 11,930 was expended on conservation of protected ancient 
monuments in the Central Provinces and Berar. 

Besides (‘arrying out various repairs of a recurring nature costing Rs. 8,856, 
twelve special works to the following ancient monuments were undertaken. The 
jambs and lintels of the Dhamoni gate at Khimlasa in the Saugor District were 
made secure so that the villagers can safely pass through it, and various items 
of work were completed at the Fort at Rahatgarh in the same District. The stone 
masonrv bund of the big tank to the west of the village at Sindkhed in the Buldana 
District, which used to irrigate the neighbouring low lying fields, had given way 
at several places and repairs were undertaken with a view to bringing the ancient 
waterway and sluice into working order again. Minor repairs were carried out at the 
Temple of Siva ox the Buddha tank at Dhamda in the Drug District. The 
condition of the ancient Caves at Patur in the Akola District being unsatisfactory, 
as some stones were threatening to come down and rain water was causing trouble, 
steps were taken to remedy these defects and also to put up a fence in front of the 
caves. The rampart walls and the terracing over them of the Fort at Balapur in 
the Akola District were attended to. This place is frequented daily by many people, 
as the modern court building is situated within the fort area. The beautiful 
C'hhatri overlooking the small river at the same place Avas also attended to. A 
collapsed section of the wall of the Dahi Handa gate at the Fort at Akola was 
repaired. To protect the C'hhatri, the toe and revetment walls to the west side 
of 8 HAH Xawaz Khan s tomb at Burhanpur in the Ximar District, the course of 
the small river Mas slightly diverted by removing boulders from its bed and pack- 
ing them at the base (d the walls. Kepairs were undertaken at the tvo pleasure 
pavilions lyiahal (iul .\ra). the rock-cut dam and the silting tank at Gurara in 
the .same District, and urgent repairs Mere carried out to the temple of Mahant 
L.\l Das of Sheorinarayan at X'arayanpur in the Raipur District. The pillar of 
the easterti gateway of the Tempt, E at Adbhar in the Bilaspur District, which 
had been leaning and threatening to collapse, mas set right. 
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MADRAS PRESIDENCY AND COORG. 

By Mr. //. H. Khan. 

Es, 24,143 were allotted for the conservation of monuments in the Madras 
Presidency and a sum of Es. 300 for works in the Province of Cooro*. 

As visual the agency of the Public Works Department of the Madras 
Government with a few minor exceptions was utilised for the execution of 
works. 

Besides the usual annual repairs and some improvements at the Hajipi Ruins, 
Gingee Fort and the Seven Pagodas, which are the most extensive places of 
archaeological interest in the Circle, special repairs were undertaken at the following 
places. At Gurramkonda in the Chittoor District an important hill fortress 
built in a commanding position on a huge isolated rock received attention. This 
Fort had been built by a Pathan Xawab after the fall of Yijayanagar and remained 
one of the principal Muhammadan strongholds till the fall of Seringapatam in 
1799. There are now no buildings of any importance on the top of the hill, but 
within the Fort enclosure at its foot is a large three storeyed and well preserved 
palace building (Plate VII c) constructed partly of stone masonry and partlv of 
wood, which is being maintained by the Archsoological Department. The pro- 
jecting ornamental cJiajja, had become weathered and unsafe due to saline action, 
and to preserve it, the chief architectural feature of the monument, the dilapi- 
dated masonry and rotten wooden rafters were renewed in many places. The 
broken and untidy clmnam floor of the palace was also thoroughly repaired. 

During the previous year the conservation of the Jain Temple at Sultan's 
Battery in the Malabar District, was almost completed, but the temple still 
remained unprotected from cattle and rain water lodged within the enclosure. 
With the original stones already available at the site the enclosure wall has been 
rebuilt to a sufficient height and the uneven paved floor of the open court 
surrounding the monument has been levelled so as to drain off water to the out- 
side. Similar steps have also been taken at the Irukalamma temple, which is 
one cf the oldest temples in Nellore and contains several images and two inscrip- 
tions in Telugu. one of which is dated Saka 1285 (A.D. 1363-C4). 

At Gandikota six miles west of Jammalamadugu in the Cuddapah Di.<trict, 
on the summit of a rock that overlooks from a height of some 300 feet the wind- 
ing Pennar, which has cut its way right through sheer rugged sandstone cliffs, 
stands a strong hill fortress, once of considerable importance. As the position 
was the kev to the valley, this Fort was originally founded by a chief named Kapa 
Maharaja, who preceded the Vijayanagar kings, but the Vijayanagar sovereign 
Harihara is credited with the construction, as it now stands. During its occupa- 
tion subsequently by the Xawabs of Cuddapah several buildings were added 
inside the Fort, one of which, the dumma Masjid (Plate VII d) is one of the largest 
Mosques in the Madras Presidency. It was much dilapidated owing to saline 
action and the growth of jungle and required early attention to prevent more 
serious damage later. The Mosque has nov been completely freed from jungle 
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and crackb and crevices in the walls have been grouted and tilled in with lime 
mortar, the ma'^ourv wherever dir^turbed being secured ; while the terracea roofs 
have been rendered watertight with cement plaster. Steps were taken to eradi- 
cate jujigle. which is a perpetual menace,, from the Forts at Xamakal, Saxkari- 
URUG, Dixdigcl and Daxsborg Castle in order to facilitate further measures of 
repair sucli as underpinning and tlie securing of dangerously damaged masonry in 
walls and battlements. 

During tlie cold weather the Director lleneral of Archaeology in India 
impeded the monuments in Coxjeeveram, the Sevex Pagodas in the Chingleput 
District, the Asoka Dock Edicts at Joxxagiri in the Kiirnool District and the 
Puddlii^t remain.-' at Xagarjunakoiula in Duntur District and discussed various 
problems relating to their conservation. To inspect and advise on repairs to 
jirivatelv owned pmtected temple> in use tor religious purposes is often a difficult 
problem ])articulativ in the Madras Presidency, as w^orshippers and owmers wdio 
are verv orthodox will not allow' others than the privileged few' inside the premises. 
The Ar<i)a‘ological Department being thu> handicapped is unable to deal with 
tile gradual decay of m- iiia])]n‘opriate repairs to many such ancient buildings. 
Althougli the tru^tec^ ot some temple.-' have entered into agreements wdth the 
(Government un<lci‘ the Ancient Monuments ITeservation Act to allow' any re- 
pl‘esentati^'c^ of tlu^ Arclneologii'a! Depaitment to inspect their temples and 
recommend mea?>ure.> lor their repairs whenever nece:>sary and also that they 
tliemselve.- will not carry out any repair^ or alterations or additions to 
their temple.- w'itliout consulting and obtaining the approval of the Archaeological 
Department, experience has shown that little regard is paid to such conditions. 
As nn in.^tance. \ may -tate that even the Director General during his visit to 
Gonjeeveram was reinsed admi>si(m to the inner open court of a protected monu- 
ment niile.s> he w'a- prepared pay a sum of Hs. 150 for a purification ceremonv. 
(.)n the in ca^i<m of fe,-tivals. many (d these temples, often of dressed stone, are 
freely w'hite wa>lLed or coh>urwva:^luMl without discrimination and regardless of 
the beautiful carvings. >cnb)tnD‘> and inscriptions, simietinies of great historical 
intere.st, that they nniv ])(>sses.-. Freijuently w'ide alternate red and wdiite vertical 
stripes carried aeioss moulding and over sculptures, mar the beautiful architec- 
ture leaturcs of tcmjdes. Theie ai‘e several most magnitieent temples, wffiich 
w'cre once on the list of monuments selecded by the Madras hTOvernment 
ior conseivation. '1 In^y have not. Jiowcvcr, been iiududed in the more recent 
List of lh-(.teeted Monuments maintained by the Government of India, as their 
Trustee- ivfuxal to (aiter into agreements as recpiired under the Ancient Monu- 
ments Ihvservation Act. Decently the celebrated Brihade.svara temple at 

Tanjorc luts beeii ])rovided with (deeti‘u* light for illumination purposes and the 
im^st modem and mdinarv lamp sliades and lamp posts have been erected 
creating a liorrible eontrast with the aivliitectural excellence of this fine buildiiUG 
Had the temple authoritie'. eaivd to eonsnlt the Anffiieologieal Department, 
they ('(uild lia\'e obtained a suitable scheme in kee])ing wdth the monument 
Li tlie Ihovinee ot Goorg only J^s. 300 w'as spent on the usual annual repairs 
and maintenance rd' some lialf dr)zen monuments. 
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RAJPUTANA AND CENTRAL INDIA. 

By 3f}’. //. L. Srivastava. 

Ajmer. 

During the year under review works were satisfactorily carried out at tlie 
Ajmer monuments at a cost of Rs. 3,320. Tliey included ordinary conserva- 
tion measures on Marble Baradaries on the Aitasagar Bund, the provision of 
wire fencing' on the west side of the Badshahi building and improvements to the 
Adhai-diH-k'a Jhonprn and the SaJieli Bazar. The Director General of Archtnoloiry 
in India inspected all the important monuments in Ajmer at the end of the year 
and recommended certain measures for their preservation. With an iricreased 
allotment of funds it is hoped to execute most of the special repairs next vear. 

Bhopal State. 

It is gratifying to note that the monuments at Aanehi, so ;iblv cun.ser\'ed 
by Sir John Marshall continue to receive the attention of the Bhopal Durbar. 
Jungle clearance and the improvement of pathways have been undertaken and 
short descriptive notices of the monuments including the rendei'ings of the inscrip- 
tions have lieen fixed at suitable places for the benefit of visitors. Repairs to 
the temple-mosc|ue of Pamika in the Piaise)i Fort were also put in hand during 
the year. 

Indore State. 

The Jain temples at Un compare favourably with the Khajuraho group of 
temples in respect of their architectural design and the elegance of the sculptures 
on the walls. Besides the main shrine {(jarbhagriha) and the anfardla thev have 
a mandap with porches on three .sides. It is stated that the.se temples were 
constructed by one Raja Ballal of Un “ who was suffering untold agonv from a 
snake which he had inadvertently swallowed when small and had grown to a 
considerable size ’k Despairing of recovering he set out for Benares tvith the 
determination of drowning himself in the sacred Ganges. One night his Rani, 
who had accompanied her lord, overheard a conversation between the snake (a 
female) in the Raja's stomach and a male snake outside. The male snake 
informed the snake in the Raja's stomach that her life would not be worth any- 
thing if only the Raja kne'w that if slaked lime were administered she would die, 
and his troubles cease. The female related that his life would also be of short 
duration if the Raja knew that if hot oil were poured into his hole he would die 
and the immense treasures he guarded would fall into his hands. The Rani 
next morning informed her husband of what she had heard. He ate some lime 
and was cured, and then sought the hole, killed the snake with hot oil and seized 
the treasure with which he vowed to build 100 temples, 100 tanks and 100 wells, 
but only 09 of each were completed, and the deficiency gave the place its name 
of Un the deficient ”. The etymological incident is fanciful, but the reason 
for the name is also worth noting like that pointed out by Ran Bahadur K. X. 
Dikshit in the Annual Report of the .Archaeological fiurvey for the year 1921-22 
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in connection witli a iiolv place called I )ial‘oti meaning one less than a crore . 
Histoih'ally the temples mostly appear to have been built by the later Parmar 
Kino.s of IMalwa. and must be ascribed to the 11th and 12th Centuries A.D. Jwo 
short inscriptions of the time of King I^dayaditya of Malwa (1080 A.D.) and a 
Sarpabandha inscription (in which grammatical terminations are inscribed in serpen- 
tine form) are found on the north wall of a temple called Chaubara Dera Xo. 1. 

IMr. Pi. D. Banerji gave an account of these monuments in the Progre.ss 
]\ej)ort of the Western Circle for 1919 and 31r. B. L. Dhama wrote a conservation 
note on them in 192.3. But imthing has been done in the past to preserve them. 
The Durbar has now. however, sanctioned repairs to the Coaleshwar temple, 
and it is hoped that the remaining temples will also receive attention in the near 
future. 

There is a series of mounds at Un from which images have been unearthed 
by mere superficial digging. Efforts are being made on the part of the Durbar 
to collect all the images and exhibit them at a suitable place. It would certainlv 
repay the labour if excavations are conducted here on scientific lines and the 
antiquities unearthed systematically preserved in a Museum or sculpture shed 
on the spot, as at Khaiuraho. 

Dewas State (Sexior axd Jux'ior). 

The monuments at Saraxgpur. which was an important place during the 
time of the Sultans of Malwa mostly consist of square tombs with open arches 
on each side. Arched pendentives are constructed across each inside corner 
bringing the plans above to octagons, from which the domes .spring. The.se 
tombs have treen sadly neglected in the past, with the result that some of 
them are now pa'^t rejrairs. During the year the Durbar (Junior) .sought the 
advice of the Arclunological Department in regard to the conservation and 
rest(iration of those monuments that can still be preserved, and it is hoped that 
worlv' will l)e put in hand next vear. 

Dholpur St.vte. 

The State of Dholpur abounds in monuments of the Pathan and Moghul 
])erio<D. but very few relics of Hindu times have survived. Piecently a temple 
dating to the 9th-] 9th century A.D. situated on the Jogni-Jogna Hill, 28 miles 
S(»utli west of Dl'.ulpiir, wjis liroii.ght to the notice of the Archieological Depart- 
ment and measures for its restoration and preservation are being taken bv the 
Duibar (Plate VIII o). 


Udaipur State. 

Repairs to the Tower of Victory at Chittorgarh consisted of replacing 
broken stones by new ones in the lowest storey and making the plinth thoroughly 
secure. I he side walls of the plinth together with the stairs have been satisfactorily 
repaired. An atremjit was being made to imitate and restore the sculptures 
and reliefs on the slabs in the new work, but as this meant the destruction of the 
artistic and instonc interest of the original tower, the work has been stopped at 
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the instance of the Archseological Survey. The Durbar has also started repairs 
to the shikhara of the Mokalji temple. 

Dhar State. 

f It is gratifying to report that the monuments in Dhar State continue to 

receive the most careful attention of the Durbar, who have spent Es. 8,281 this 
vear. 

At Mandu repairs for the most part were undertaken at the Water Palace 
and the Jahaz iMahal. At the former, gaps in the walls both inside and outside 
were repaired, several cracks in the ceiling were grouted with cement and the 
roof was made watertight ; parapet walls of brick-in-lime were repaired and the 
displaced coping was set right ; masonry and the flocr on the top landing was 
repaired ; missing door lintels were replaced ; the edging (,f the twelve-sided 
fountain, the gangway and one of the boat approaches were repaired and the 
steps at the entrance were restored. At the Jahaz ^lahal, the north wall ot the 
west wing, which had fallen endangering the superstructure above, was repaired, 
and the missing masonry pillar on the north-west was rebuilt. Broken masonry 
was underpinned. In the courtyard, the underground tankas or circular water 
reservoirs were cleared of debris and the compound was levelled and properly 

drained. Other buildings that received attention during the year in the matter 
of petty repairs and jungle clearance were the Kapoor Tank, Chhappan IMahal, 
Ekthamba Mahal, Champa Baodi, Abhar Ohumach, Execution Well, Bhoj 
^ Kund and the Sarai in the Xilkantha Valley : the last named has recently 

been brought on to the conservation list. 

At Sadalpur, the openings of the floor of the Water Palace were filled up 

with drv boulders and mururn to save the building from further damage. No 

conservation was undertaken at the monuments at Dhar. 

About 250 antiquities consisting of sculptures, inscriptions, inscribed images, 
enamels, pottery, glass and broken weapons, which were mostly found in the 

removal of debris near the Lohari Gate have been listed. 

During the year conservation works are reported to have been in progress 
in the States of Bikaner, Kotah, Jaipur and Jodhpur in the Rajputana Agency 
and in Datia in the Central India Agency. 


BURMA. 

By M. Charles Diiroiselle. 

The expenditure in the Burma Circle amounted to Rs. 37.000 including 
agency charges which accounted for about 50 per cent, of the whole cost. 

The special repairs carried out by the Public Works Department consisted 
^ in (1) constructing a shed over the Chinese inscription stone found near the 

Shwehintha Pagoda at Myothit, Bhamo District. (2) executing urgent repairs 
to the East Audience Hall of the Palace Building.s at Mandalay, and (3) 
preserving the remains of a sculptired mall knu"n a.s Sindat-Myindai at 
Zokethoke, Bilin Township, Thaton District. 

F 2 
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Tlie Chixksk ixscriptiox stoxe at 3Iyothit was discovereJ in the year 1929-30 
and is of _areat historical value. It is a contemporary record of an event that 
took place near the Sino-Burniese frontier in the year 15S4-S5 A.D. It was at 
first ])roposed to remove the stone to Bliamo. so that it might be easily ac(‘essible 
to scliolars. Init owing to its fragile nature, which would not permit of its transit 
without injurv. it was finally decided to preserve it in situ and to build a shed 
over it. The ^hed now erected measures 10' >^8' and has a corrugated iron roof 
and an American wire fencing with a wooden gate. 

The East ArniEXCE Hall of the Palace at ^Iaxdalay is one of the principal 
and mo^t important of the buildings forming the Palace and is used occasionally for 
ofiicial functions by the Government of Burma. It is an open rectangular Hall 
measuring 253 feet from Xorth to South and 35 feet from East to West with multiple 
roofs supported by massive teak-wood ])osts. Twenty-two of these posts or 
columns w^re found to have sunk considerablv. owing to their bases havino- com- 
pletely rotted, and in order to save the buildin;; from sudden collapse, an estimate 
providing for jacking up the posts and underpinning them with masonry foot- 
ings and levelling the whole structure was prepared and sanctioned. The work has 
been put in hanrl and (as the full amount of funds was not available this year) 
repiaiis to only eighteen of the sunken ])osts and levelling the building could be done; 
the work will be continued and completed during the year 1936-37. It mav be 
noted in passing that an ajipreciable number of the posts in this Hall have had 
to be similarly treated in ])re^•ious years, and that the steady decay of these 
niajostic ohl posts constitutes considerable danger to the Palace. 

The scrLPTURED wall at Zokethuke was discovered or rather re-discovered 
during the year 1934-35, for the late i\Ir. Taw bein Ko, formerly Honorary Archteo- 
logist to the Burma Government, had come across it in 1891 ; but nothing .seems 
to have been done at that time towards its preservation. For a detailed de- 
R<'ription of it reference is invited to the re])ort for the year 1934-35. Duriim the 
year initial steps were taken in clearing the vegetation creeping over it and the 
jungle and plants surrounding it for a distance of 25 feet on everv .side and in 
filling uj) the holes found in the glacis abutting it behind. The idea is to preserve 
the wall as an old landmark in the ancient history of the locality. There is no 
mtontion of restoring any portion of it, much less the sculptures, but to .stave off 
its decay by regular weeding. 

The major portion of the expenditure under the head Annual Repairs was 
incurred as usual, at ilandalay and Pagan. At the former a sum of Rs. 2 960 
excluding agency charges was expended on the Palace ; the work undertaken 
consi.sted in replacing the rotten post.s and joists of the floor of the King's Private 
Apartments by new sound ones ; executing re])airs to the South Dedicating 
Pyatthat, and providing masonry footings to four of the teak-wood po.sts and 
relaying the .stone flag floor, which had sunk in many places, of the Lily Throne 
Room. A retaining Avail which had collapsed was also rebuilt, and patch repairs 
to the plaster Avork of the main enclosure Avail Avas executed ; earth-oiling and 
red-ochring of roofs Avere also carried out. The Pyatthats on the Fort Walls 
received their <iiie share of attention and cost Rs. 3,995 excluding agency charges. 
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Four of them, namely, Pyatthats Nos. 6, 13, 14 and 18, had their roofs thoroughly 
repaired, and decayed rafters and plank roofing renewed ; three Pyatthats. Nos. 
6. 18 and 30, had their posts provided with cement concrete footings where 
necessary.' while the roofs of all the Pyatthats were earth-oiled. The gardens on 
the Palace platform consumed Es. 3.948 excluding agency charges. The usual 
garden staff and the motor mechanic were maintained throughout the year for 
the upkeep of the lawns, shrubs, etc., but extremely heavy rains in October and 
November 193.5 ruined most of the winter flowering seedlings and the winter 
flowers were poor and late, like most other gardens in iMandalay. 

At Pacjan, the monuments having been built of more durable material, 
namely, brick, once they have been put into a state of thorough repair need 
only a little and regular yearly attention. Thus, of the forty-three Central 
protected monuments at this old capital, only three, viz., the Kubyaukkyi Temple, 
the Shm'es.cndaw Pagoda and the D-iiiAYANGYi Temple at which special repairs 
could not be undertaken in the past for want of sufficient funds have needed 
much attention, and the repairs necessary to them have been gradually taken in 
hand during the past four or flve years with such funds as were available out of 
the annual grants for the maintenance of the monuments there. During the 
year a .sum of Es. 170 was spent on the Ivubyaukkyi Temple ; the work under- 
taken consisted in repairing, with Burmese brickwork in lime mortar, the stupas 
on the north-east and south-east coiners of the main building and fixing V wire 
netting with wood frames to a wall covered with paintings in the main building 
so a.s to prevent the nesting of bats and the consequent spoiling of the paintings. 
At the Shwesaudaw Pagoda repairs with brickwork in lime mortar were carried 
out to the terraces after the removal from them of earth, broken bricks, debris, 
etc., which had accumulated thereon in the course of years ; the upper three 
terraces and top of the Pagoda were grouted with cement, surki and stone ])owder 
to make the building watertight at a cost of Es. 2,399. The work on the Dhaimna- 
comprised the repair vith biickvoik of the coiner stujias on 
the upper terrace of the main building, the north entrance of the enclosure wall 
and the enclosure wall itself on the south side, at a cost of Es. 1,399 while in 
addition to this expenditure Es. 621 was spent as the wages of coolies employed in 
removing all the debris under which the upper terraces of the monument were 
practically buried, filling up the depressions in the compound and levelling the 
ground round the building. In the course of clearing the debris from the upper 
terrace on the north face, there were recovered from amongst the rubbi.sh the 
following objects which were forwarded by the Public Works Department Officer 
in charge of the conservation works at Pagan to the Archaeological Superin- 
tendent. 

(1) A bronze image of the Buddha in the round seated in the adamantine 
pose with the right hand in the bhfmiisparsa mudrd and the left placed in the lap, 
palm upwards, on a throne measuring nearly 2" in height and flanked by two 
disciples who may be identified with Sariputta and idoggallana. The latter are 
placed on lower seats with single legs attached to the sides of the bottom of the 
Buddha’s throne and kneeling in the natnahlcdra nvidra (Plate VIII, 6). The 
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Buddlia above the throne measures 4" in lieight. On the back of the throne is 
an inscription in Burmese (Plate YIII. c). It reads; 

1. Man Bhwe Turn Ko- 

2. h mhu Konia 

3. Phura. 

and may be translated : — 

1. 3Iah Blnve Turn f's] meritorious 

2. work. Koma 

3. Buddha. 

“ Man Rhwe Turn '' (pronounced i\Iin Shwe Ton) in line 1 is the name of the 
donor, probablv a commoner ; Xoma ’’ in line 2. stands for “ Gotama The 
inscri])tion is not riated. but on pahnographical grounds it may belong to the loth 
century A.T). to which the teehnic|ue of the image also points as its probable date. 

(2) A bronze image of the Buddha also in the round seated cros.s-legged in 
the ordinary earth-touching attitude on a throne measuring 2^" in height. There 
are traces of gilding on the image which is 5" in height above the throne. There is 
no inscription, but the statuette belongs to the XIVth century A.D. (Plate VIII, d)^ 

(3) A bi’onze image of the Buddha in the round seated cross-legged in the 
ordinary attitude on a double lotus throne. The head is broken off at the neck 
to which it fits perfectly. The throne is slightly damaged at the left lower edge 
of its front. The image is 7" in height including the throne. There are also 
traces of gilding. This may be dated also XIVth century A.D. 

(4) A bronze hgure of a Biuhlhist monk kneeling on a lotus with the legs 
folded under his buttock and making an offering of a lotus bud held by the 
stalk in lioth hands in front of his face. The hgure is 3" in height including the seat. 

(o) A small bronze mould for making images of the vajrdsana Buddha ; 2" 
in height. 

The above-mentioned objects have been labelled and deposited in the Pagan 
Museum: 

The annual repairs undertaken by the Public Works Department to the 
monuments at Kyaukse, Amaiuu'ura. Ava. Sagaing, Mixgun, Hmawza, Pegu 
AND tSvKiA.M. consisted maiidy in clearing jungle around the monuments, uproot- 
ing trees growing on them and relaying the bricks displaced thereby in lime 
mortar; rejdacing and renewing missing anfl decayed brickwork; cement grout- 
ing. repla.^tering and re-whitewashing where these were found to be necessary, 
and renewing decayed woodwork in some masonry temples. The expenditure 
inciu'red on each monument varied from Bs. 249 to Rs. 5. Caretakers were 
entertained to look alter the Royal Tombs and remains of Bodawpaya's Palace 
at Amarajuira and the nionuinents at Mingun. Sagaing and Ava. 

1 he e.xpendituie by the Arclueological Department consisted chiefly in main- 
taining woi'k-charged establishments of durwans and .sweepers at the Palace, 
Mandalay, at a cost (»f JG. 3.023. a caretaker at the Taungthaman Xyauktawgyi 
leraple and the inscription shed near the Patodawgyi Pagoda at Amarapura and 
a durwan to look after the ancient monument.s and antiquities at Hmawza. 
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SECTION II.-EXPLORATION AND RESEARCH. 

EXCAVATION AT TAXILA. 

By Mr. * 4 . D. SkhUqi. 

During the year under report, the excavations were resumed at the Dharma- 
rajika Stupa site for about four months. \ ery few minor antiquities of any 
importance were discovered but of structural importance several monuments were 
laid bare. The north-west portion of the monastery that still remained to be 
examined was laid bare and the layout of the entire monastic buildings, probably 
the large.st in Taxila was exposed. 

The site of the excavations under review was overladen with debris and spoil 
earth from the previous diggings and it was necessary to move them before an 
examination of the underlying strata could be undertaken. This eonrt of cells 
appears to be closely related to the Main Dharmarajika Stupa at this site. The 
semi-ashlar style of masonry typical of the late Kushan period found in the subse- 
quent restoration of the main Stupa, points to the time of the Kushan King 
Vasudeva as the period of its construction. 

This is further corroborated by the discovery of a big deposit of .531 copper 
coins in a small earthen jar from cell Xo. 16 of the monastery. Except for a 
single coin of Kanishka, the entire hoard consists of coins of Vasudeva. A small 
copper casket picked up from the debris of the stupa on the north also vielded 
5 copper coins of AAsudeva. All this evidence affords ample testimonv to the 
fact that the monastery was built in the 3rd century A.D. probablv during the 
reign of Vasudeva. 

The area excavated this year lies on the north and the north-west of the 
complex of buildings exposed last year (Plate X. c and d). What looked like a 
pavement made of huge slabs of stones below the foundations of the late walls 

la.st year has now proved to be a part of the huge paved jilinth of the verandah 

of this monastery. The entire north row of cells has now been exjiosed, save a 
few cells at the eastern end which lie within the unacquired area. On the east 
only three cells have been exposed, the rest still lying buried underneath the 
later superimposed monastery on the south-east. The western row of cells has 
been completely uncovered as also five or six of the southern row. 

This court of cells is square in ]fian, measuring externally about 203 feet each 
way. Including the four oblong cells at the corners there were 13 cells on each 
side, one of the rooms on the south a])parently serving as a })assage into the court. 
Very little of the superstructure is unfortunately preserved. The cells are 
narrow and are nearly all of the same dimensions. 

The verandah in this court ran around all the sides fronting the cells. Its 

plinth is about 20 feet wide and about 3' 3" higher than the level of the central 

court. It is paved along the outer edge, to a depth of about 6' with huge lime- 
stone blocks, worn out apparently by long use. The inner edge towards the 
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cells is very irregular virile the front facing the central court is very regular. The 
paved portion in front was seemingly left exposed and the rest was probably 
covered bv a roof, tln' pavement being intended to withstand the effect of the 
storm water. The abundance of charred wood on the verandah plinth and of 
burnt iron damp^ in the court indicates that in roofing the verandah and in the 
construction of the pillars supporting the roof in front, timber was freely used 
and Joined touerher by means of the iron clamps. 

The (, pen Court in the centre is a square measuring 124' each way. Flights 
of .stejis descended into it at all the cardinal points. Of these only two have 
been expo.sed one in the centre of the raised plinth on the north and another on 
the west. 8cantv remnants of a iiavement of the open court are discernible in a 
few places, but as usual in Taxila. the floor must have consisted of rammed earth. 
An outlet for rain water was jirovided on the west below cell Xo. 4. The bath 
room, of which only the heavy pavement is preserver! and which was an in- 
variable adjunct to a monastery, occupies the S. E. corner of the court and measures 
af)ont l(i' ()" each wav. Close to the bath room on its west is a .small flight of 
stairs for desreiiding into the court. The cells of the original mona.stery on the 
south ami west cannot lie comi'letely exjiosed, as they are partially superimpo.sed 
bv a later monastery. 

The remains of a small rectangular stupa of simple de,sign built in the .seini- 
a.sh!ar type have been uncovered in front of the northern flight of steps agaimst 
the verandah jilinth. It measures 12' <10' with an apprrjach on the south and a 
north-s(»uth exjtan.se. contrary to the general practice in Taxila. Its low plinth 
survives onlv to a height of 2' to 3'. It.s core was examined to a depth of 4 feet 
below the foundation, but no I’elics were found. 

A massive structure abutting on to the north exterior wall of the mona.stery 
ai)iiear.s to be a stuj)a (Plate X. h). Ibflike other stujias. it has a regularly bat- 
tered base apparently to suj)j)ort its ma.s.sive .super.structure and it is con.structed 
of huge blocks of .stones laid in the semi-ashlar style of masonry. In plan it is 
nearlv square, measuring 40' <38'. The small copper relic casket (Xo. Dh. 79) 
referred to a])ove was picked up from the debris on the ea.st of the .stupa and may 
have been left by careless relic hunters. Careful examination has failed to reveal 
an}- means of access to the stupa, but it appears probable that it wa.s approached 
from c('!l Xo. 20. in the middle of the north row of the monastery. 

I)e])arting from the rule that the usual adjnnct.s to a monastery, such as the 
as.send)ly hall, tlie kitchen and refectory were placed either at the back or on one 
side <»f the monastery, it is noteworthy that in the present ease they rvere built 
in front of the monastery, 'hhis wa.s very pi’obably due to the fact that they 
served the inmaTes of the monastery, as well as the occu])ants of other buildings 
lying on the south. This is indicated by the exi.stence of a wall coeval with the 
main court of cells as proved by its typical semi-a.shlar type of ma.sonry. These 
a(iiunct' were approached from the interior of the mona.stery through a narrow 
jiassage lying immediately to the east of the south-we.st corner cell. Passing 
through a wide rloorway j>iereing the back wall of the south row of the monastery 
one enters an open court flanked on tlie east by a spacious hall of assembly. Its 
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roof was supported on four columns of which the sandstone bases are still in situ. 
Apparently this was entered alike from W. and E. but there is a wifle communicat- 
ing doorway between the hall No. 2 and the oblong comjiartment on the East 
marked 3 in the plan. It was from near the N. wall of No. 3 that a hoard of gold 
T coins (2 of Bhadra. 15 of late Kushan and 2 of t'handra Gupta II) was discovered 

during 1933-34 which jirove the occupation of the place up to the commencement 
of the fifth century A.D. 

dhe compartments Nos. 5 and 6 and the hall No. 4 now show no evidence 
of direct communication with No. 2. It is possible they were approached from 
one of the cells underlying the row of later cells in the S. E. quadrant of the 
earlier court, but the renovated west wall of hall No. 4 appears to have ilestroyed 
the e\ddence of communication. The regular solid structure with a cornice and 
flight of steps in front, in squares 20 X 16' to 20' represents a portion of the plinth 
of the main monastery superimposed by cells of the later monasterv. 

The following mentionable antiquities were picked up during the course of 
the excavations : — 

1. Dh.' 35-10. tSq. 33-30'. 6' B. 8. Pot-stone figure of Vishnu (ht. 8-8") 

standing with the usual attributes, viz. conch shell, discus, club and 
lotus in the four hands, upper part of Garuda below on the pedestal 
between two legs, wears elaborate head-dress, ear-jiendants. necklace and 
bangles, etc. Yajnopavita falls over right side of waist from the left 
shoulder, part of the halo with headed border missing, rather crude 
workmanship (Plate XI. n). 

2. Dh.' 35-79. 8c[. 41-22'. 5' B. 8. From debris on the East of T. 1. 

Pyxis shaped copper casket (Ht. 1-2") with knob handle in the 
centre of flat lid. It contained 5 copper coins of Vasudeva. 

3. Dh.' 35-63. 8cj[. 36-30'. 7' B. 8. Pot-stone stamling figure of Kartikeva 

(ht. 3-2"), u])per portion above knee missing, on the back the figure 
of a peacock, the vehicle of Kartikeya. is clearly visible, workman- 
ship same as that of Vishnu. 

4. Dh.' 35-64. 8c[. 38-30'. 8' B. 8. A big hoard of 531 copper coins 

found inside a broken earthen pot, consisting of one coin of Kaniksha 
and 530 of Vasudeva. 

5. Dh.' 35-100. 8q. 31-24'. 7' B. 8. 8tucco head (ht. 4-2") of a lay atten- 

dant with slightly frowning eyes, wears moustache, and fillet 

band round the curly hair with medallion in front, head turned 
towards the left, traces of red paint (Plate XI, h). 

6. Dh.' 35-94. 8q. 36-22'. Circular flat terracotta skin scraper (dia. 3-6") 

of spongy coarse texture, slightly damaged. 

EXCAVATION AT HARAPPA. 

By Mr. MoM. Hamid littraishi. 

"Work at this site was confined to the eastern extension of trench I on mound 
D. and the area excavated measures 143 ft. long from north to south and 18 ft. 
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in width. The eastern section 10 ft. wide was excavated to an average depth 
of 7- ft. below surface, the western 6 ft. wide was dug about 3 ft. deep. The 
exc•a^■ati( »ns brouoht to light remains of two buildings both in the eastern section. 
One of them is the corner of a fairly large room of the IVth stratum composed 
of two well-built walls one of which is supported on a solid rectangular pillar 
at either end. The other structure is a fragmentary brick jiavement of the Ilnd 
.stratum, alongside which were found two post-cremation troughs with their usual 
contents of ceremonial offerings. 

Among the sixty-seven anticiuities that were recovered, four are worth 
notice, riz., (f) a fragmentary circular terracotta tablet (13201) bearing the stamp 
of a .''Cjuare seal with the effigy of a composite monster ; (2) a perfect specimen of 
a chaiik wavy ring (13200) holding a piece of copper rod in the central hole. This 
sliows that .such rings, whose sacred character is already well established, were 
sometimes mounted on metal pieces and carried by people on their person ; (3) 
a leai-sha])ed ])igmy chert arrow-head which is the only specimen so far discovered 
at this .site : and (4) a complete specimen of a rectangular ivory balu-ster with 
linear decoration and a co])per attachment at the centre. These so-called balus- 
ters or casting bones were ap})arently occasionally worn as pendants and amulets. 

EXPLORATIONS IN KHAIRPUR STATE, SIND. 

By 3/p. Madho Sarup Vais. 

Diji-ji-takri. 

Diji-ji-tilkri is situated on a chert hill in Survey No. 95 of deh Chaunro, Tapa 
Kot Diji of Khair])ur Tahiln and covers an area of 3 acres and 33 gunthas.^ 
Quadrilateral in sha])e. with the longer axis from north to south, it rises 35 to 40 
feet above the .''Urrtjunding ground level. For more than a hundred years, I was 
told, it has been dug by peasants for the fertilising soil it is believed to contain, 
siuh ojterations having been stopped by the State only .since la.st year. The 
whole of this mound from the top to the .^loping sides is now honevcombed with 
numerous iriegular ]iits in which the upper stratum discloses a number of rubble 
walls intei-sectiiig one another, so as to indicate narrow lanes (Plate XI, c). The 
britk-' in the latest period of occujiation are f)f the usual size, viz., Il"x5-i"x3", 
though a .-mallei size. viz.. 9-1 " , "4 1," 3" is also le.ss commonly found. As com- 
pared witii the rubble walling- the number of bricks is very small. tSun-dried 
brick is .seen continuously used for raising successive levels of occupation. From 
the top downward.- four to five .-trata may be noticed by going round excavated 
holes, and fioin tlie lower level of the rock foundation below, it may be e.stimated 
that at lea.-t anothei' oiio or two strata may be expected still further down. 

rile place is liiteied with jihmty of jiotsherrl.s not infrequently well finished 
and ot ^hapes not u-ual at i\Iohenjo-daro. For instance, many vessels have flat or 
piojected base,; (Plati' Nil. m 7-12) as against the pointed narrow bases of bowks 
at .Molicnjo-daro. .Some llat-based ware has, no doubt, been found in the Late 


^ 40 fjimthcu make one acre. 
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Period of Harappa, but it is exceptional there too. The ]iottery is washed red, 

chocolate or white : sometimes the same piece has red slip on one face and choco- 

late^ on the other. The paintings, as far as I could see, are in black colour only, 
and consist of bands, wavy lines, chevrons, fish scale motif, four pointed star-in- 
circle pattern, etc. 

Incised ware, too, which is scarce and confined only to Late Levels both at 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, seems to have been fairly common here. On the 

inside, three fragments of dishes or pans are incised with a four petalled flower, a 
spiral groove, and nail mark patterning- conventionalised into the form of leafy 
twigs® (Plate XII, a, 4-6). One carrot-like cone is also incised with chevrons 

and dots in the lower part^ (Plate XII, a. 14). 

And yet there are things distinctive of the Indus Culture in which a change 
is hardly noticeable, viz., terracotta cakes, stone balls (Plate XII, a, 1 and 2), 
sherds of long oval vases, of perforated heaters, fragments of cart frames, of terra- 
cotta (Plate XII, a, 13 and 15-18) and kinkli bangles, chert balls and flakes. 

But for its continuous exploitation, referred to above, this mound would have 
been worth excavating. That there are multiple strata is obvious, but one thing 
is clear that should systematic excavation be undertaken, a clean sweep, at any 
rate, of the three or four upper strata would have to be made in the first instance, 
without which excavation might only create further confusion. 

Kotasue Mound. 

The Kotasur Mound at Xaru-jo-Dhoro lies 2 miles east of Tando Masti Khan 
Railway Station. Situated on the right bank of a dry ndrd, it really forms an 
eastward continuation of the main range of sand-hills which runs here from north 
to south for a considerable distance (Plate XI, d). Roughly T-shaped in a})pear- 
ance, its vertical east-west limb measures approximately 1.100 ft., whereas the 
transverse north-south limb is about 600 ft. The mound, especially its vertical 
limb, is strewn over with myriads of potsherds, terracotta bangles of a fairly fine 
make, numerous pieces of chert in which shapeless blocks were evidently much 
more common than chert knives (Plate XII, h, 9-11), fragments of round and 
triangular terracotta cakes, some fine carrot-shaped cones (Plate XII, b. 14), 
pieces of pottery cart frames (Plate XII. h, 16-17). and some animal toys (Plate 
XII, h, 8). Brickbats, however, were almost completely absent, not more than a 
few having been noticed altogether. The above finds do not indicate an\i;hing more 
than fugitive traces of a superficial occupation of this natural sand-hill. 

Pottery on this site is generally more developed and of a finer fabric than that 
of Diji-ji-takri ; even sherds of ordinary pots betray good selection and mixing 
of clay. Several varieties of dishes, some with lips well splayed out (Plate XII, 
h and d, 1 and 2). are beautifully polished red or black : the former colour seems 
to have been more favourite, particularly on the painted examples. Although 
most of the potsherds are very small, yet it is possible to recognise among them a 

^ This seems to have been one of the favourite colours. 

2 This can be made by means of a split reed semi-circular in section. 

3 Incised patterning at Diji-ji-takri has a certain fineness of its own. 

^ Xo similarly incised cone has, to my knowledge, been found in the Indus Vadey sites. 
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few jar-stands. })erfurated heaters (Plate XII, h. 7), a knobbed lid (Plate XII, d, 
20). .^evend bowls (Plate XII. b. 4-6) which include some elegant shapes (Plate 
XII, c. 18-19) and round vases with Hat projecting ba.ses. The paintings on 
wares com])rise .simjile bands, wavy lines, chevrons, comb motif (Plate XII. c, 
23-23). scaly (Plate XII. r. 29-30) and cross-hatched patterns (Plate XII. c. 23 and 
26). inter^ecTing circles (Plate XII. c, 27 and 28), swags ( (Plate XII. e. 21 and 22), 
a convenrionaliserl representation of a tree (Plate XII. c. 20). a well-executed 
])7jx// ( Jicus i-diyioita) tree (Plato XII. c. 19). and a life-like peahen (Plate XII, 
c, 18) executed with much effect in black on red ground. An example of 

incised ornamentation is a dish with the nail mark motifs (Plate XII, 6, 3). 

Sherds of liner dishes, bowls, vases and some other vessels are of fabric 

superior to the Tlohenjo-daro wares : in fact they approximate the type of the later 
but strikingly well developed ( 'emetery H wares from tlarappa. That certain older 
types of wai'es. jadnted motifs and other objects (Plate XII. h, 7-17) peculiar to 
Indus sites are foiiml to jrersist on this mound might well be expected. The 
preseirce ol chert blocks and a few chci't knives can hardly be adduced as an 
argument in lax’oui' ol an early date, a-; this stone is quarried chrse to the eastern 
edge ol the niound. 

A comparati\e -^tudy nt potsherds fi'om Diji-ji-takri arrd Kotasur Mound 

reveak the superior'ity of the latter in texture, development and painted motifb, 
which point to a date >ub'.e([uent to the latc't occu])ation on the former .site. 
Xex'ert lielc'S. in connection with >ome of the iincommonlv superior sherds from 
(Plate XII. n. 7-11). which may be (uesumed to have come from the 
]a<t one or two .-.tiuta contemporur'y. ])erha])<. with the introduction of brick 
structuies on that mound, it is as well to point out that one feels chronologicallv 
irrudi tieaier to the later site of Kotasur than would be warranted bv earlier strata 
in Diji-ji-takri. 


EXCAVATIONS AT CHANHU-DARO, SIND. 

By the Exjreditiorr of the Arnericatr School of Indie and Iranian Studies 
and the Boston IMuseum ol Fine Arts, orgarrrsed bv Professor . Xorriian Brown 
and directed in the liekl by Dr. Ernest Mackav. 

The amendnumt of the Ancient Monuments Act of India, some three vears 
.since, to jierinit outside univeisitic' and arclneological bodies to excavate in that 
country gave to the American Si boo] of Indie and Iranian Studies and the Bo.ston 
Mtueum of Fine Arts the op])ortunity to carry into effect a long cherished dream. 
In 1934. Prolc'-mr V . Xoj’inan Brown. President of the former bodv, visited India 
and negotiated with the Doxau’nment of India a concession to excavate the mounds 
of C'hanhu-daio in the Xawalishah District of Sind, to the east of the Indus. 
Alieau^ ti ])icliminai\ m\ e.stigation has L*een nuule tlii.s past winter season, in 
which I was as^i.sted by several members of the Indian staff formerly at work at 
i\Iohonjo-(laro. and in the latter half of the season by my wife. The" first season’s 
excavations have proved of surprising value. They have produced evidence of 


^ See p. 37 
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the existence of a culture hitherto only suspected, and they throw considerable 
new light on the problem of the ancient Indus ^’alley civilization which at Mo- 
henjo-daro. some eighty miles to the north-west, has in recent years aroused 
keen interest. 

At the level of the .surrounding plain the mounds of C'hanhu-daro are aiyu’oxi- 
mately some nine acres in extent : though beneath the alluvium deposited by the 
Indus in the ages .since they were deserted their extent is considerably greater. 
Thev comprise two large mounds and a smaller one. in close proximity to one 
another, which have rested undisturbed .since the place was abandoned some 
4,000 years ago until Mr. N. G. Majumdar in the course of a survey of the ancient 
sites of Sind drew attention to them in 1932. The three trial trenches that he cut 
produced unmistakeable evidence of the presence of remains contemporary with 
those of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa — the so-called “ Indus Valley civilization 
And here I would suggest^ that this somewhat elastic term be henceforth replaced 
bv “ Hara])pa culture ", from the site where first its existence was realized. 

In order to ascertain the growth and history of the township that flourished 
at Chanhu-daro well-nigh throughout the third millennium B.(!.. the systematic 
examination of the largc.st and loftiest mound was begun by removing it layer 
bv laver after an exhaustive examination of each stratum in turn. In all. debris 
was removed during the season to a de]dh of some 17 feet all over the mound, 
and four occupations were unearthed. 

In the upjjermost stratum the pottery was entirely new to us. save for a few 
sherds jjreviously found at Jhangar in Sind by i\lr. iMajumdar. This ]:)ottery 
was hand-made, dark grey ware with incised ornamentation and smooth iiolished 
surface. Though well finished, it gives the im]U'ession of having been made by a 

primitive people. Xo great c[uantity of it was found, nor were there any habita- 

tions or burials associated with it. and eve must therefore assume that it was made 
bv a small community — ])o.ssibly a wandering gypsy-like tribe that lived on the 
mound for a short ]:)eriod at an. at jiresent. uncertain date. The most striking piece 
of this ware is a trijde. cruet-like vessel, exactly similar in shape to one found by 
Sir Aurel fStein in South Baluchistan : the latter find differed from it, however, 
in being painted instead of dark grey ware. 

Just below the level at which this grey ware was found and sejatrated from it 

bv a .sterile layer of varying thickness, we came upon the jwtsherds and other 
remains of a second cultiu'e cpnte different from the one above and the " Harappa 
culture " beneath. To this I ]U'opose to give the name Jhukar culture “. for 
it was at Jhukar near Larkana in Middle Sind that similar ]mttery was first dis- 
covered. The two strata below that we examined were both Harappil occupa- 
tions. 

To test what we mav expect to find lower still, towards the end of the season 
we dug a great pit in the side of the mound that had already been partly cleared. 
Some 100 feet square at the surface, it was narrowed by wide step.s as we went 
down till the water-level in the soil was reached. The sides of this pit revealed 


iThis suggestion Oi Dr. Maokay has not found favour among otlier scholars, notably Sir Jhon Marshall— Edito.-. 
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at least three more occupations below those that we had already examined over 
a wide area, and it appears not unlikely that the lowest will prove on further 
examination to antedate the earliest occupations reached at IMohenjo-daro. They 
also told a historv of disastrous floods, following which the town was evidently 
deserted for periods so long that the walls of the ruined buildings were completely 
lost beneath accumulated debris ; they were not re-used as foundations, as was 
the case after the floods at Mohenjo-daro. Unfortunately, at Chanhu-daro as at 
IMohenjo-daro. the presence of seepage water from the Indus at a higher level 
than in ancient times precludes the examination of still earlier occupations with- 
out installing costly ])umping jrlant. The lowest occupation attained is obviou.sly 
the heir to a long period of development ; and whether that took place in the 
Indus valley or elsewhere remains for the present an unanswered qttestion. 

The discovery that the peoples of the two uppermost strata were alien to the 
Harapjja culture and to each other is an important advance in the study of the 
dark period, some thousand years in duration, between the decline of the Harappa 
culture and the coming of the Aryan-speaking peoples. The painted potterv of 
the unknown ])eople of the Jhukar culture in the second stratum down shows 
little or no affinity with the earlier Harappa ware found in the two strata below ; 
both in the designs ujion it. its fabric, and the fact that much of it was painted in 
in ])ol\'chrome. it marks an entirely different civilization. True, sporadic 
examjjles of jiolychrome w'are have been found in the upper levels of Mohenjo- 
daro. but they are rpiite different from that of the second highest level at Chanhu- 
daro. A remarkable proportion of the potsherds of this new people were frag- 
ments of the pans of offering-stands, vessels that seem to have been more largely 
used by them than by the people of the Harappa culture. The colours chiefly 
iLsed were a juirplish-brown or purplish-black paint on a cherry-red or cream 
slip, the designs almost invariably being conventional and in registers separated 
by broad bands of light or dark red. edged by the darker colour. Occasionally, 
red and black were used together on a cream ground — frequently in a chevron 
pattern — bordered above and below by a wide band of red. A similar use of red 
and black paints in a chevrf)n design is seen on an interesting sherd found by Sir 
Aurel Stein at Zayak in southern Baluchistan. This use of red and black together 
in association with red bands to separate the registers recalls the much earlier 
Tell Halaf ware, though in other respects these wares have little in common. 

A few of the dwelling-])laces of this unknown people were found, simple houses 
constructed of burnt bricks dug up from the occupations below or from other 
mounds. But some of tlieir dwellings had clearly been made of matting or adobe, 
for wheieas brick buildings were found only on the western side of the mound 
ebewhere there were numbers of brick-built fireplaces and roughlv laid pavements, 
frt)m round which the walls had entirely disa])peared. The brick houses evidently 
belonged to the wealthier members of the little community that inhabited the 
u])per ]>art of the mounds. But despite their considerable elevation, some fifteen 
feet above the present level of the plain, even the.se houses showed the effects of 
settlement due to flooding — so much so, indeed, that several walls had to be 
removed to safeguard the diggers as they cleared out the rooms. 
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he people wlio broiiglit this culture seem to have arrived fairly soon after 
the desertion of the mound by the Harappa people, and in their turn they had to 
leave after only a short occupation, for the Indus threatened to wash away their 
homes altogether. Indeed, the river, or a branch of it, actually cut through the 
town, dividing it into three portions now represented by the separate mounds. 
The finding of similar ware to theirs in Baluchistan suggests that they entered 
India from the north-west and further exploration in the former country should 
easily settle this point. The remains of the new culture introduced by them 
include, in addition to their pottery, a bronze socketed axe, copper hair-pins with 
coiled heads, pottery seal-amulets, and other articles quite unlike anything left 
by the earlier Harappa people. A finely-painted head-rest of pottery, with bold 
designs in purplish-red on a bright red slip and further ornamented with cut out 
sides, is an entirely new find hi India. Though, to judge from their houses the 
people of this Jhukar culture were not a wealthy people, none the less they were 
capable of producing fine handiwork. That basket-working was also one of their 
handicrafts is indicated by the number of sc^uare-edged bone awls that they left 
in the vicinity of their habitations. Curiously enough, the shapes and the designs 
upon the seals suggest Syro-Ca})padocian influence ; but Chanhu-daro is a long 
and difficult journey from the Near East and the resemblance should perhaps at 
present only be regarded as fortuitous. 

No inscriptions were found in the Jhukar level, but it does not follow that 
they will not be found in the course of more extensive excavations ; the com- 
munitv that lived at Chanhu-daro was quite small numerically, nor was it estab- 
lished there for long. The Harappa occupations below, of which we have com- 
pletely excavated two, were not in continuity as at Mohenjo-daro. Not a single 
wall of the upper occupation was built on another below it as foundation, as is so 
commonly the case at the latter site ; though it is certain that the people of these 
two strata were the same, a definite layer of sterile soil separated their buildings. 
These two occupations are slightly earlier in date than the uppermost levels at 
Mohenjo-daro, but there is reason to believe that the other large mound — as yet 
only tentatively examined — was in occupation up to the end of the Mohenjo-daro 
period, for the pottery of the Harappa culture found near its summit is distinctly 
later in type. 

Throughout the Harappa period, Chanhu-daro was a great bead-manufac- 
turing centre. We have found large numbers in all stages of manufacture, 
from the agate and carnelian nodules from which they were made to the com- 
pleted beads. Curiously enough, comparatively few finished beads were found ; 
thev were evidently traded, or taken away when the town was deserted. A 
particularlv interesting find was a number of drills made of blackish chert, in 
appearance resembling the graphite of lead pencils. M’e now know how the stone 
beads of the ancients were bored. These chert drills are of the same hardness 
as the stones from which the beads were made, and, this being so, some abrasive 
such as quartz or emery must have been used with them. 

A very common type of bead was the barrel-cylinder, some two to three 
inches long. These beads were made by splitting a nodule of agate or carnelian 
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into rectangular slip.s. from wliicli the angle.'^ were removed by secondary flaking.. 
The slips were then ground into their final shape by rubbing them to and fro on 
a sandstone block, aftei' which they were pierced. Bead blocks, ami drills, and 
fragments of atones were found in a nundier of the houses. Some of the bead.s 
made of steatite were a.stonishingly small : a quantity that had been kept for 
.safety in a small jar when placed end to end ran to forty to an inch. Their holes 
were so tiny that they could only have been threaded on a hair, and how these 
beads were made and bored is hard to comprehend. 

bopper and bronze objects — various utensils, adzes, axes, knives, chisels, 
daggers, hair-jiins, razors — were found in plenty. Of particular intere.st was a 
large scoop, evidently used for grain and exactly re.sembling a modern coal-.scoop 
in shape. Twc) little toy carts are charming objects. One. with solid wheels 
complete and the driver seated in front holding a stick or whip, had unfortunately 
been badly bent, probably by the child that played with it. The other is a village 
cart, with a pent-roof canopy but unluckily without its wheels. Carts of both 
types are to be seen in India to-day, a survival through 4,300 years or more. 

.fudging from the unusual number of toys that were found, it would seem 
that Chanhu-daro was a centre for the manufacture of articles of this class, as well 
as of beads and objects made of cf)pper and bronze. Caily decorated pottery 
rattles, whistles shaped like hens, model carts of potterv in various shapes, to- 
gethei' with the little humped o.xen that diew them, are exceedingly common 
— much t(Mmnanv in nundier to have been only the toys of the children of the little 
city : they probably supplied the wants of other places, such as diohenjo-daro, 
over a very wide area. Xor is it unlikely that the beads at least were exported to 
Kish and IT and other Sumerian cities, where exactly similar beads have been 
lound in such small numbers as probably to have been imported. The town lay 
close to the once important trade-route acro.^s the Kirthar Eange into Baluchistan 
near the modern town of .Sehwan. and it is reasonable to assume that its products 
went that way. 

Cf gamesmen used by adults we found but few examples at Chanhu-daro, 
which may indicate that there were fewer people of leisure than among the 
wealthier community of dlohenjo-daro. where gamesmen and dice were found in 
plenty. 

'Ihe very considerable number of weights unearthed suggests that these also 
were locally manufactuied. Most are cubical in shape and their ratios are the 
same as at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, to which cities it is possible that they were 
supplied by the makers at Chanhu-daro. The finish of many of these weights 
was so perfect that it seems likely that they served for testing purposes in the 
manufacture of others. 

Many of the pottery figinlnes from Chanhu-daro are represented as seated, 
as they appear to have been lastened on something — perhaps the little model 
carts, on many fif which thei'e arc oval marks as of something now mis.sing. The 
female figurines are ot a different type from those found at IMohenjo-daro and 
Harappa. They have not the elaborate head-dresses of the figurines of the.se two 
cities, though like them they are plentifully adorned with jewellery. A feature 
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common to most of the female figurines is that they are legless ; they terminate 
below in a wide base that is hollow. Sir Aurel Stein has found at Mehi-damb 
in South Baluchistan figurines that terminate just below the waist, but are solid 
throughout. 

The provenance of a potterv head of peculiar interest is as yet uncertain. 
It was found close to the edge of the mound where it may have I’olled down from 
above, and as nothing like it has been found either at IMohenjo-daro or Harappa 
I am inclined to think that it was made by the people of the .Jhukar culture. 
The verv large, deeplv set eves and small mouth in conjunction with the shaven 
head suggest Sumerian influence. The nose which would have been a deciding 
factor is unfortunatelv missing ; but the very fact that it was broken off without 
injury being done to eves and mouth suggests that it was the huge and prominent 
feature that we associate with the typical Sumerian statue head. 

A sidelight on the customs of Chanhu-daro is provided by the number of 
kohl-jars that have been found containing paint for the adornment of the eyes ; 
quite po.ssiblv kohl was used by both sexes, for it was probably then as now sup- 
posed also to have medicinal properties. Possibly destined exclusively for femi- 
nine use were the number of little potterv toilet tables, or rather stands, on four 
short legs, that were found, each with its upper surface ornamented with simple 
painted lines. A small stick of r(mge with one end bevelled by much use surely 
gave colour to the lips or cheeks of some fair inhabitant of the city. 

The large number of seal -amulets from the Harappa levels were very like 
those from the contemporary cities. Mo.stly square, they bear engraved hgures 
of the usual animal portrayed with one horn, the bison, the elephant and the tiger. 
A verv spirited bull is trampling a man beneath his feet. Several unflni.shed 
.seal-amulets show that they also were made at Chanhu-daro and not imported. 

Model animals were somewhat scarce and of no great variety. Some humped 
bulls are shown bv the holes that pierce their shoulders to have been the draught 
animals of the model carts. Other model animals, some of which are evidently 
imaginary creatures, were made to be fitted with wheels and drawn along by a 
cord, like the figures of rams found both at Chanhu-daro and the other Indus 
cities. 

The buildings of the Harappa period were quite substantial structures, but 
all had suffered badly from brick-robbing. During the several periods when the 
site w'as deserted bricks were evidently removed for use elsewhere : and when- 
ever it was re-occupied, whether fresh bricks were made or not, many were dug 
up from the lower levels. Very much the same sizes of bricks were used as at 
Mohenjo-daro. One very massive retaining wall, which we came upon when 
trenching the flat ground on the northern side of the mound before dumping 
there, was 80 feet long. X.-S.. and over five feet wide, despite having been des- 
poiled anciently for bricks. It evidently formed part of a large and important 
building, for the nearer end turned at right angles beneath the tomb of a Muham- 
madan saint where we could not follow it. At the outer end it terminated 
abruptly where one would have expected the town wall — if it ever existed— to 
run at right angles to it. 

II 
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As at Mohenjo-daio. practically every house had its bathroom and latrine 
and the drainage svstem was as well planned. A number of pottery drain-pipes, 
some of which were found in situ, testify to expert sanitation. 

A curious, but very delapidated building in the second Harappa level from 
the top is perhaps the remains of a hammcirn or bath with hypocaust beneath. 
Along it'^ southern side was a row of five openings, each 8 ins. high and 5} ins. 
wide, giving on to flues which ran a distance of over five feet, beyond which we 
could no longer trace them owing to brick robbing. These flues communicated 
with others at right angles, whose vent-holes opened on the western side of the 
building. Above the flues and separated from them only by the thickness of one 
brick were small compartments which may have been sweating-rooms. A some- 
what similar building is also known at Mohenjo-daro. 

Xci traces of walls or fortifications have as yet been found ; nor were manv 
warlike weapons unearthed. As was the case with IMohenjo-daro the people of 
Chanhu-daro had little to trouble them except the unruly Indus which turned 
them (lut of house and home several times during the history of the little city; 
indeed, it finally nearly swept it entirely away, thus leading to its per- 
manent abandonment. To-day the river is twelve miles distant, but there is 
an ancient liver bed only three miles away, and when this was being cut the 
vater must have extended tor miles on either side. 

4'he lowei’ levels of Mound II already partially excavated need thorough 
investigation, and the adjacent i\Iound I which is nearly as large and practically 
untouched should yield a great deal of important material and information. The 
Jhukar culture needs further inteipretation. Xor do we know as vet what became 

of the people of the Harappa culture when the large cities in which they lived 

had to be abandoned ; it is difticult to believe that this culture entirely di.sappeared 

leaving no trace of its once widespread existence. That it was followed at Chanhu- 

daro and other ancient sites in Sind by the .Jhukar culture is now quite certain • 
and whei’e the latter people came from, how long their sojourn in Sind, and the 
extent of their influence we trust that further work at Chanhu-daro and other 
site^ will tell us. 

EXPLORATIONS IN UNITED PROVINCES. 

By Dr. K. A. A. Ansari. 

In pursuance of the scheme t(j bring all important ancient sites in United 
Provinces under the operation of the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act, it 
was decided to obtain infm-mation in re.spect of them. An enquiry was, there- 
foj'c. made from the District Officers of the United Provinces and in that connec- 
tion. 30 sites in the Di.stiicts ol Bijuor, Dehra Dun and Saharanpur were inspected 
and rough sketch plans and photographs thereof prepared. A brief report on 
tho>e sites is given below. 

BiJXOP. DtSTRICT. 

1 . PathcmraJa Kuan (well) .dtuated at Mandavar. It .seems to belong to the 
Mediaval period, as indicated by the upper portion of its .steening, but it was 
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repaired during the early Pathan period, when the neighbouring Mosque was 
constructed with the material from Hindu temple. This well, though not of 
much architectural interest, is protected under the Ancient Monuments Preserva- 
tion Act for its antiquity. 

2. BamnJi-Tia-Khera. About li miles from village Barkatpur is an ancient 
site known as Barmih-ka-Khera close to the railway bridge over the Ganges 
between Balawali and Raisi railway .stations. The most convenient way of 
approaching the site is by motor from Bijnor via Mandawar and Barkatpur. The 
river Ganges has encroached upon the site as landslides along its left bank are 
noticeable. The site must have originally extended to a considerable distance 
towards the west, but this portion must have been washed away by the Ganges. 

Brick.s about inches in thickness were seen in the heaps of landslides. It 
is stated that the villagers obtain earthen pots after the rains. A structure 
described by the villagers as a solid well was destroyed and its bricks utilized in 
the construction of a wall of the mosque in the village. The so-called wells were 
probably stupas or burials, inasmuch as they are said to have contained pots. 
One of these was found fallen into the Ganges bed and containing a number of 
earthen pots. Another structure of the same type thickly overgrown with vegeta- 
tion is still traceable and is deserving of close inspection. 

A few finds (Plate XIV, a) were obtained from the denuded portion of the 
mound. Heavy bricks could not, however, be removed owing to the steepness 
of the bank and the rise of the river. 

No. 1 is a fragmentary wide-mouthed pot with incised line all around. 

No. 2 is a handled pottery offering stand or incense burner. 

Nos. 3 to 5 are pottery dishes. 

The offering stand may belong to the Kushan period, but it may be still 
earlier. 

The site is likely to yield sufficient archgcological material if excavations are 
carried out there. 

3. Sabbalgarh. This is a Fort situated at a distance of some 11 miles to the 
north-west of Najihabad and is reached by a kachcha road. It is related to have 
been built by Nawab Sabal Khan in the reign of Shahjahan, but was subsequently 
occupied by a RohUla Chief, Bakhshi Sardar Khan about the year 1759, when its 
east gateway seems to have been constructed. 

The area of the Fort is more than one hundred acres. It is surrounded by a 
kachcha wall and a ditch both of which are in disrepair. The site does not contain 
any remains of pre-Muhammadan period. 

Uehra Dun District. 

The list supplied by the District authorities contained (3 sites (excluding the 
protected monuments in the Dehra Dun District), all of which except Santaura 
Devi are situated in Chakrata Tehsil. 

1, Santaura Devi is situated at a distance of some 5 miles from Dehra Dun 
and contains a modern temple having no pretentions to architectural beauty. 
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2. Qih of Baja Xa/iaa. Ir is situated on the top of a hill at a distance of 
ahout a mile to the uortl!. of the town of Kalsi. As its name indicates, the Fort 
was probably built bv the Kajas of Xahan and used as an outpost before the 
country was annexed bv the British. A local tradition a.scrilies it to the legendary 
Kichak who wa> ^lain by the Pairdava hei'd Bhini. The fort is about loO feet lony 
and 00 feet wide and is situated on a steep hill on the right bank of a tributary of 
the .Jumna. Some cait stones are Iving >cattered at the site. No liine mortar 
is evident in the con.'.truction of the Fort, but some traces are to be found in the 
ruined steps on the we.st; which must have been added at a later date. 

Two well-like .structures with stone steenings exist near tlie east end of the 
Fort. They are considered to be wells by villagers, but their situation on the top 
of a high hill suggests tliat thev might have seived as reservoirs for storing water 
or other necessities for the use of the occupants of the Fort. 

3. GarJi la QiUa or Piissulln ki Garin. This stands on the top of a hill about 
3 miles to the south-west of the Dak Bungalow at Kalsi. The Fort was perhaps 
one of the outposts belonging to the Rajas of Ahrhau. A’o traces of anv building 
in.side it cordd be found, and the site is not of arclueological interest. 

4. IMala Rani ka Tihha. This is a hill lying at a distance of about a mile to 

the east of Kalsi town. B is covered by niodein .shrines dedicated to the "oddess 
known as IMata. and no traces of anv ancient remains are visil)le there. 

5. Bhaaro. This site is situated at a distance of about a mile to tlie north- 

west of Lakhamandal. 4die foundaticuis of a temple are visible there, but the 
locality seems to be lesser in importance than Lakhamandal. where the main 
temple is protected. 

6. Vairat Fort. This Foil is situated on the top of 3 hills adjoining each 

other along the ( 'hakrata-.Mussoorie Road at a distance of some 1.5 miles from 

Chakrata. There are traces of an old hill path leading to the Fort, which was 

once suri'ounded by a ditch on 3 sides. The main Fort was probablv on the top 
of the southernmost hill as indicated by the remains of ancient buildings thereon. 
It consisted of an (extensive enclosure surrounded by a series of compartments, 
which are now mined. The central feature of the enclosure is a moderir .strnc.- 
ture probably constructed oji old foundations. A row of cells constructed with 
rough dia])er stone masonry hiid without lime mortar .seenis to have opened on 
to a strip of land at a lower level which is enclosed by a broad ditch on the north 
and east sides. 'Ihe site is of arclueological interest. 


.'^AHAHANPL'K J )istR1CT. 

'file District of Sahamnpur i^ very rich in ancient .site-, and the Collector of 
the District reported as many as 2U of them. They all lie on the tributaries of the 
Ganges and the .Jumna us muy be seen from the accompanying map of the JDistrict 
(Plate Kill. a). A greater part of the District is yet to be explored and arrange- 
ments are being made to continue the woi'k during the next autumn. 

All the 20 .sites memioned above were visited with the excejjtion of Gummau- 
pur wiiich lies between the Hindandan and Ivali rivers that could not be cros.sed 
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over without special arrangements. The site.s are grouped here according to the 
Tahsils of the District. 

Tahsil Xakur. 

1. Firozabad. The site i.s only partly em])raced by the village of Firozabad, 
which lies on the left bank of the rivei' IMaskhara. a tributary of the Jumna, near 
Chilkana-)Sultanpur at a di.stance of some 10 miles towards the north of Saharau- 
pur. The road to Chilkana is metalled up to Katla (7 miles) and is kachcha 
beyond. The site covers a vast area, which is partly under cultivation or occupa- 
tion. Some of the mounds I'ise above the adjacent ground to a height of about 
50 feet. Bricks and sherds lie scattered all over, a big earthen jar. somewhat 
badlv broken by a plough being the nearest approach to a complete specimen. 
Coins are also related to be found after rains. The site possesses great archaeo- 
logical importance and excavations there are likely to yield a rich harvest. 

2. Sirsaurt Fort. The Fort has been described by Cunningham on pages 70 
and 80 in Yoi. XH' of Archteological Purvey of India Reports. It is re])resented 
by a mound which is about 950 feet long and 750 feet broad and an idea oi its 
heio-ht can be had from Plate XTI. b. wherein the tomb of Pir Mardanashahid 
(also known as Pir Kilkili Shah) is visible at the right end. 

Cunningham’s statement in respect of the di.smantling of the Fort walls may 
be correct, but it seems that the structures were only partly dismantled. It is 
very likely that excayations. if carried out, will reyeal foundations and probably 
walls of building." together with fountains, etc., mentioned by Baber. 

3. Sarurpur Taga alias dsichi Xakxr. The site is situated immediately to 

the north of the town of Xaktir and is approached by a metalled road from Salia- 
ranpur. A few brickbats of the early Mughal period were noticed, but most 

of the bricks ayailable at the site belonged to the later Mughal period and the 
sherds lying .scattered oyer the site appear to be modern. 

4. Khera Shernuiii. The site lies at a distance of some 22 miles from JSaliaran- 

pur between Xakur and Cangoh. As far as Xakiir (IG miles) the road is metalled 
but the portion beyond it is kachcha. The best approach is from Cangoh via. 
Ambehta. The site coyers an extensiye area of about 80 acres showing the 
importance of the place in its full glory. It undulates considerably and lies in 
close proximity to an old bed of the riyer Jumna, indicating that the town must 
haye once stood on its left bank. The area is under cultiyation and complete 
bricks are not ayailable there, but the thickness and texture of the brickbats show 
that they belong to the .same early period as those found at Surasena described below. 

5. Malikpur Muaji. The site lies at a distance of some 4 furlongs to the 

north of Cangoh, which is situated at a distance of some 28 miles from tiaharau- 
pur. Some brickbats of the late Mughal period could be .seen. The site does 
not seem to pos<e.ss any archfeological interest. 

Tahsil DEt)i;ANi). 

C. Surasena. An ancient site of considerable magnitude lies partly in and 
partly outside the yillage of Surasena about IG miles from Saharanpur on the 
Saharanpur-Deoband Road. The site coyei's an area of some 150 acres and cou.si.sts 
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of mounds ivhich rise to a height of some 20 feet above the surrounding land. 
Bricks of large size (20"x lly"X 3") comparable to Asokan bricks, in a good 
state of preservation are to be found there. A number of wells are exposed by 
rains, of which most have been robbed of their brick steening. but I was able to 
inspect one situated at the south-east corner of the site. This well is built of 
wedge-shaped bricks of two different sizes to be assigned to two different periods. 
Portions of a lachcha compound wall of a house at the north-west corner of the 
lane running through the village were found to be constructed of bricks obtained 
from the site. Cdazed pottery beads are also discovered after rains and are used 
by villagers as talismans against fever. 

Five anticjuities (Plate XIY, h) were obtained, of which the bricks (Xos. 
4 and 5) were acc|uired from the owner of the village, while a piece of glazed and 
painted pottery (Xo. 3) was obtained from the top of the mound, but it does not 
seem to belong to the same period as the other finds. The sling stone ball 
(Xo. 1) along Avith the terracotta figurine (Xo. 2) were obtained from a rain-cut at 
the «outh end of the mound near the site of an ancient well now filled up after 
the removal of its steening. 

The presence of two sizes of bricks (20"xll|-"x3" and 9h"x2"x?) show 
that the remains at the site belong to two different periods. The presence of 
the glazed pottery beads along with the other finds suggests that the site belongs 
to a much earlier epoch than the Kushan period. 

At the north-west corner of the village there is a well built with Shahjahani 
bricks and containing an inscribed stone tablet which could not be deciphered. 

7. Manoharpur. The mound comprising an ancient site lies to the south- 
east of the village Manoharpur at a distance of about 22 miles from Saharanpiir 
on the Saharanpur-Deoband Road. It measures nearly 250 feet square and rises 
gradually above the adjoining ground. Ancient potsherds are found scattered 
on the ground, but no bricks are traceable. Some trial excavations at this site 
might determine its antiquity. 

8. GJiatfori. The ancient site lies close to the village Ghattori, which is 
.situated at a distance of some 9 miles to the west of Deoband. There is no road 
leading to it. The .site measures about 700 feet X 500 feet and its highest point 
rises about 10 feet above the surrounding country. Traces of some ancient 
ruined structures Avere visible Avhen the site was visited and a brick Avas obtained 
from a corner of a Avail. This brick is as big as the larger one from Sura.sena 
measuring approximately l!)"xll"x3". Pieces of other bricks measuring (X< 
11"X3") Avere also found. The site is of archaeological interest. 

9. Doodhli. The site lies on the left bank of the ri\’er Hindan and .seems to 
be a part of the mins extending as far as the Aullage Sohanchira. a distance of not 
less than tAvo miles. It contains tAvo mounds Doodhli and Sital Khera AAdiich 
rise as high as 40 feet from the bed of the Hindan. Among the terracotta objects 
obtained from the site (Plate XIV, c) attention may be draAvn to part of the 
neck of a ve.^sel (Xo. 1): fragmentary earthen jar (Xo. 2); a terracotta ball 
(Xo. 6) ; a pottery lamp (XX. 7) : aial a piece of a brick about 2i"thick 
(Xo. 10). 
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10. Dugchara. The ancient site at Dugchara lies at a distance of about half 
a mile to the east of the village C4angdaspiu', itself about 5 miles from Deoband, 
but not accessible from there. The easiest approach to it is from Manglaur, 
where hor.se tongas can be had. The site is very extensive, being more than 1| 
miles long with a width of some 3 furlongs. Its highest point rises some 30 
feet from the banks of the Nala running to its south-east. Although it is strewn 
with brickbats and sherds much of it is under cultivation. Traditionally it is 
related that the ancient town of Augchara once stretched as far as Delhi, a dis- 
tance of more than sixty miles. The tradition can only be taken to mean that 
in ancient times a chain of big towns continued to extend to a very great length 
in the upper Gangetic Doab along the banks of streams tributary to the Jumna 
and the Ganges. 

11. Siraska. It lies at a distance of about two miles to the west of Manga- 
laur-Deoband road near the left bank of the river Kali Kadi and clo.se to Ransiira 
village. The site is under cultivation and objects of archgeological interest are 
not ea&ilv found, but the texture and thickness of the brickbats indicate its 
anticj[uity. 

12. Dandauli. The site is partly occupied by the village Jaula Dandauli 

and lies about 20 miles to the south-east of Saharanpur. Traces of ancient 

remains extend to a considerable area of some 100 acres along the Kali Nadi. 

The site is mostly under cultivation or built upon with small mud huts. 

Excavations at this site are likely to yield antiquities of different periods as 
is evident from the finds which were obtained here (Plate XIV, d). Among 
the.se. attention may be drawn to the bricks which are 2^-" thick (Nos. 1 and 2) 

and to a brick (9|" square) which is as much as 4" in thickness. 

13. Begampur CJiaMalu. The fairly extensive site here lies on the right 
of tlie Kali Nadi close to the village Begampur Chakdala and can be approached 
from Deoband. An old well having an internal diameter of 0' 3" has recently 
been unearthed with its steening constructed of burnt bricks, which measure 
12">;8|"x2". Bricks of two sizes are available at the site, indicating that the 
remains here may belong to different periods. The finds obtained (Plate XIV. e) 
include fragments of bases of pottery and bricks of various sizes and thickness, 
one (No. 20) being as much as 3f" thick. 

14. Jarauda Jatt. The site is partly occupied by the village Jarauda Jatt 
which is situated some 8 miles to the south-east of Deoband. Two ancient walls 
■were noticed buried under earth, and they were constructed with bricks measur- 
ing 20">. 10"x2i". It was stated by villagers that after rains .silver and copper 
coins are found there as also old bricks. One such brick measured 121" X8j" 

:2V'. 

15. Dehra. The ancient site of Dehra lies at a distance of some 32 miles 
from Deoband on the right bank of upper Ganges Canal distributary. The 
modern village occupies the northern portion of the site and a huge lake lies to 
the west of it. A G. T. Survey Station Minar stands in its centre. 

Beads of cornelian and agate are said to be obtained after the rains by the 
village people who luse them as talismans against fever. 
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A pait of a conical basaltic stone (S” diameter ; height over 7 ) and a crystal 
bead were found in a cutting at the north-west corner of the sire. 

16. Sar/Kifhal. X moderately big site known as Saragthal \ iran lies at a 

distance of ^uine 2 miles to the .south of village Malhipur and can be approached 

by road from Saharanpur. Tt appears to have been only recently brought 

under cultiwition. as could be .seen from the fre.sh plough marks at the time of 
the inspection. Potterv. which is scattered all over the fiehP. and some anti- 

qtiities were aPo picked up from a neighbouring ravine. The finds (Plate XIV, /) 
.are comprised mo.stly of bases and lids of potterv. 

17. IS and 19. The tlii-ee sites Yaqiil/pur. Majri and \ eraii at Chak- 

sdlarjmr repiesent onlv small villages which have been deserted for some time 

past, but do not pretend to possess any antiquarian interest. 

Teh.sil Roorkee. 

20. BaoJi at Parao Da.nlalpur. The only information received from the 
Tehsil of Roorkee was concerning the Baoli at Daulatpur which lies some 12 
miles to the north of Roorkee. It consists of a large well with a flight of steps, 
flanked i»y a row of arched compartments and is con.structed of bricks in lime 
mortar. The form of its arches and the size of the bricks useil in its construction 
indicate that it belongs to the early Mughal period. 

Parao Daulatpur. The area to the north of the baoli mentioned above 
.seems to be the .site of an ancient habitation, as large ancieur biicks and edges 
of I>ig earthen vessels, were traceable there. 

21. Mapapnr. Tfayapur lies at the headworks (jf the upper Ranges Canal 
near llardwar and has ])een fully described by Cunningham in Archfeological 
Survev of India Report. A ol. fl. }rages 2.31-233. 

Anothei- site of con>iderable magnitude was noticed at distance of some 
.seven miles from Tlanglaui' along the (Manglaur-Deoband karlicha road, but it 
could not be carefully examined. It is likely that othei- a))cie!-!t sites also exist 
in the "lAlnil of Roorkee. 

EXCAVATIONS AT NALANDA. 

By Mr. G. C. Chandra. 

During the year under report Rs. 5.000 were .spent at Xalanda on the clear- 
ance of the Chaitya at Site Xo. 12 ; and the excavation of a .small mound (Site 
Xo. 13) situated just north of the .same. 

The west and the south external walls of an earlier structure underlying 
the Buddha shrine at Site Xo. 12 were excavated to the original level, where a 
solid concrete pavement is still pre.served. At the south-west corner of the 
Chaitya area, two damaged brick shrines were brought to light, one of which has 
since been conserved. The compound wall of the Chaitya structure was further 
traced on the north and it was found that it projected to the north so as to enclose 
another Buddha shrine to the north of the Chaitya area. While removing 
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debris in this area, a few damaged votive stupas and a small brick shrine were 
also brought to light. The open area round the shrine to the west and north 
was found to have been terraced with thick layers of concrete, portions of which 
are still left in a good state of preservation. 

The removal of a large mass of debris from the mound at Site Xo. 13 revealed 
a brick structure similar to the existing large Chaitya at Site Xo. 12 in size and 
dimensions but more skeleton in form and liadly mutilated. Portions of the 
outer walls of the Chaitya on the north, south and east have been laid bare, but 
no stairway has been traced so far. The structure seems to have underocne 
repairs and reconstruction more than once, as in the case of Site Xo. 12. Xo 
corner shrines, similar to those found at Chaitya Site Xo. 12, have been found, 
and it seems likely that at this Chaitya, they were not provided. The central 
shrine of this Chaitya was exposed in a much damaged condition, ojdy the lower 
portion of a colossal Buddha image seated on a high pedestal ])eing left undis- 
turbed. Here also there are indications of an earlier structure having been 
replaced by a later one. A shed has now been erected for the protection of the 
existing remains of the colossal image. Thick layers of concrete terracing were 
exposed on the east of the site and a few broken votive stupas on the north and 
south. 

Of about 4 dozen antiquities recovered mention may be made of one bronze 
and 11 stone images ; a few stone beads ; clay seals and plaques. The bronze 
image (ht. 04") discovered during the year is that of Buddha seated on a lion 
throne in BJulmisparsamudrd. with the Buddhist creed engraved on a circular 
metal piece soldered to the back of the image. It is complete with pedestal, 
halo and umbrella. The stone images recovered vary in size from 4 " to 9 " in 
height, and are mostly fragmentary. They represent Buddha, Bodhisattva and 
Tara. Special mention may be made of a Buddha figure seated on a lion throne 
in Bhumisparsamudra (Plate XVII, h). The image (ht. 9 ") is broken in two 
pieces, while the umbrella on the top of the halo is slightly damaged. The 
back of the image is inscribed with the Buddhist creed, followed by a legend in 
characters of about 10th century A. D. which appear to have l^een engraved 
after the two pieces were joined together. Another fragmentary sculpture 
(Plate XVII,/) represents figures (of which one is missing) seated on eight lotus 
petals, each of whom appears to offer something to a central circular object which 
appears to be a Unga. The composition is not unlike the figure of Vajratara 
of which two specimens are extant. At the sides of the pedestal (5i" square) 
were twelve other Xaga figures adorning it, but unfortunately all of them except 
one (ht. 2|") are missing, although the sockets for fixing the figures on the pedestal 
still exist. 

Of the sealings discovered during the year, the following deserve special 

mention (1) round sealing (iV' dia.) with the legend below Baligrama 

etc., in 10-1 1th century characters; above, human figure .seated l)etween two 
standing animals ; (2) personal sealing (I” dia.) with two different impressions, 
one with the legend Sarvasiddhi the other being indistinct : ( 3 ) broken seal- 
ing (2|" dia.) with the Deer and the Wheel of Law symbol, below which is a 
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tliree-line inscription in Pala script, giving the legend Sri (or ^alanddl) 

Dharmapdladeva etc.: (4) broken sealing vitli a line in Gupta chaiacters 

and the Deer and Wheel symbol. T^\o circular terracotta pieces belonging to 
two different sets of moulds dia. out : f dia. in), one of which depicts a 

seated female figure (Lakshmi i), are noteworthy. Both the pieces are coin 
moulds, referable to Xarcisimha-Gupta Baladitya (standing bow and archer 
type) of the Im])eiial Gupta dynasty Avho is one of the earliest rulers intimately 
connected with Xalanda both according to tradition and epigraphical evidence. 
The>e two pieces, together with another mould piece for casting coins of Jaya- 
Gupta, are valuable acquisitions to the Xalanda Museum from the numismatic 
point of view, inasmuch as it is now definitely known that most of the coins of 
Xara'^iiiiha-liupta and Jaya-tlupta which bear the marks of tiling the lug 

were cast and not die-stru(*k coins. The gold coin of Xarasiiiiha-Gupta (f' 
dia.), discovered previouslv at Xalanda, exactly fits in with the clay mould now 
discovered (Plate XVtI. d) . Of the terracotta olqects, mention may be made 

id a toy elephant (lit, l^'') standing on a circular base or platform with its four 
legs (dosed together, apparentlv in the process of taming. Another inteicesG 
ing object (lit. 1|") is a small figure of a lion, which seems to have been used for 
decorating the exterior of a water pot, a complete specimen dec'c rated with three 
animal figures, a monkev, a lion and a deer, having been previously discovered 
at Xalanda. These hgures were attached to the surface of the pot before burn- 
ing in a kiln. The significance of the animals on the vessels used by monks is 
yet obscure, but the association of a monkey with the honey offering to Buddha 
at Vaisali makes it probatde tliat religious symbolism was connected with these 
de<‘orative hguies. 

(.)tlier mentionable objects found at Xalanda are a few l)ricks carved with 
Klrtihnil'hd and floral designs, etc. : a stone pedestal (size 5j"x3j") depicting 
two Xagini figures with liands folded and tails encircling a pillar-like object 
standing betweeti them ; and a small cocoanut shaped stone casket (lit. 2i"). 

An examination of the clay sealings found at Xalanda from time to time has 
elicited the fact that many of the secular sealings were fixed to palm-leaf docu- 
ments tied together with strings or palm-leaf strips used like tajies, of which 
impressions are left on their back. Jt is clear that the documents were 
impressed with seals on clay, which were sometimes partially exposed to lire: 
besides many of the monastic cells met tlieir destruction by fire. This explains 
why the collection at Xalanda includes sealings w(dl-burnt (over-burnt in many 
cases), half-burnt or uuburnt. 

EXCAVATIONS AT RAJGIR. 

By Mr. G. C. Chandra. 

The importance of the liistojic city of Bajagrilia can very well be testifieci 
by the different names by whicli the place was known in Sanskrit literature. 
The names of this first capital of the Magadha country were Girivraja and Vasu- 
inati. being found in the Rdind^/cnui. Barhadrathapura and Magadhapura 
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(from MaJidbhdrata), Bimbisarapuri, Kusagarapura and old Kajagriha. ^Ajata- 
^tru, the son and successor of king Bimbisara of the Saisunaga dynasty of 
Magadha, is said to have founded Xew Kajagriha close to the site of old Kaja- 
griha and to its north. 

In the centre of the hill-girt city of Kajagriha is situated a circular brick 
structure, popularly known as the Maniyar Math, where the activities of the 
Department have been directed since 1906 when Sir John Marshall and the late 
Dr. Theodor Bloch first commenced excavations. The photographs publi.shed 
in Plate XA’’ illustrate the general appearance of the site at successive stages 
after clearance ; the site as found in 1906 (Plate XA". a) then in 1908-09 when 
the circular structure decorated with beautiful bas-reliefs was unearthed (Plate 
XAh b), subsequently when work was resumed in 1932-33 (Plate XA", c) and 
lastly in this season, when the successive strata have been laid bare and the 
nature of the remains which were somewhat of a mystery Irom the start, has 
been cleared up beyond doubt (Plate XA", d). 

The operations of this season were more or less confined to the environs 
of the main structure at Maniyar Alath, particularly on the east side. Here 
work wa.s continued to a depth of some 12' below the level of the circular struc- 
ture unearthed in 1908. It is now revealed that the circidar structure restetl 
upon at least two earlier strata of buildings, which lie one upon the other without 
anv intervening layer of debris. In the lowest stratum were discovered two 
walled enclosures, which measure 24'x23' and 15'xl4' respectively. The 
bricks used in the walls are of a fairly large size, I'iz., 17"xl2"x2o", which indi- 
cates an early age prior to the Christian era. AATiat is of gi'eater importance, 
however, is the find of numerous pottery and terracotta objects (Plate XAd, b), 
which appear to have been purposely buried within the enclosure. The pottery 
vessels, ranging in ht. from 3" to 4", have spouts of numerous designs, stuck and 
rivetted, as it were, on their surfaces (Plate XA’I, d and c), the number of such 
spouts varying from four and six to twenty and in one case even thirty-four 
(Plate XA^I. d). The designs on the spouts include serpents, sieves, animals, 
etc. (Plate XA'I. c). The vessels are long-necked and their bottoms are round 
or flat ; but in some cases, there being no bottom, they must have rested on fixed 
stands (Plate XA"I, e). The lower portion of some of the latter vessels imme- 
diately above the fixed stands is decorated by rows of small lamps, of which the 
number comes to eighty in some cases. The pottery is mostly well-burnt and 
hand-made, with a dull-red slip, being finishing off by beating with a potter's 
mallet of which the marks are clearly visible over the surface. As usual in hand- 
made ware the thickness is not uniform throughout and finger marks appear inside 
the pottery (Plate XAM. e). 

The vessels contained reddish earth with, an admixture of coarse-grained 
sand. Some of the bigger ones had smaller vessels in them, the contents of the 
latter being more or less identical. A broken piece of steatite recovered 
from a vessel had a pictographic mark, which is similar to those appearing on 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa seals. Oth.er terracotta finds consist oi serpents 
of different varieties, rams, horses, elephants (Plate XAH. /), and a toy 
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gabled-roofed bouse u'itli an enclosed courtyard in front. Witbin tbis walled court 
there are traces of a seated buman figure. A bole near tbe plintb of tbe bouse 
was probably meant for fixing a flag-staff (Plate XYII, e). A toy winged bull 
naving very clear marks of leaves cf trees on its body, and holes for fixing remov- 
able. legs now mis.sing, is worthy of attention (Plate XVII, h). Amongst other 
terracottas, potteries and miscellaneous objects recovered may be mentioned 
cups, saucers, dishes, lamps (chimghs). buman figures (both male and fenrale) 
siiuilar to those discovered at Pafidiputra and Buxar, clay beads, broken pieces 
of steatite, small laminae of mica, bones, clay loops with small circular marks 
on their surfaces (Plate XYII, a) which may represent the loops of serpents, 
parched rice, pulses and barley. The snakes have one, three, five or seven 
hoods each and the fangs are clearly depicted in some of them (Plate XYII, c). 
Small octagonal terracotta rods (length 10", dia. P^-"), some of them having wood 
pieces still in their core, and pieces of terracotta railings about 9" in height, are 
also amongst the numerous finds recovered from the two platforms. 

The importance of these finds for the interpretation of the character of the 
Maniyar Math cannot be exaggerated. If this name faithfully preserves the 
memory of Mani Xaga, who, according to the Mahabharata, was the protector 
and rain-giver of Pvajagriha, it may be conjectured that the vessels with multiple 
channels simulating showers were used by distressed supplicants pra}dng for 
rain and ultimately deposited in the compound of the shrine. Serpent worship 
was a popular form of religion over a wide expanse of ancient India, but in Rajgir 
itself its history can be traced almost continuously from about the 3rd Century 
B. C. to the 5th Century A. D., to which last period the circular structure at 
Maniyar Math is to be assigned. 

EXCAVATIONS AT PATALIPUTRA. 

By Mr. G. C. Chandra, 

During the year under report, trial excavations were carried out in a brick- 
field locally known as Consai Khanda, situated in the village Sandalpur near the 
Arzani Dargah to the north of the road to Kumrahar and Bulandibagh near 
Patna. On report being received from the chaukidar at Kumrahar that traces 
of wooden structures had been exposed in a brick-field, it was decided to examine 
the nature and extent of the ancient remains. A long wooden platform, about 
100 feet in length, 5'-6" in wnlth and 7' in height, running north and^ south 
was brought to light. Tho bottom of this structure is 22 feet below the level 
of the road nearby and it seems to continue at either end (Plate XYIII, c). IVooden 
remains were unearthed previously at the Bulandibagh and Kumrahar excaA-a- 
tions by the Airha*., logical Department, and recently by the Public Health 
Department in course of hl^■ing sewage pipes to the east of Kankarbagh Road, 
but the present one is the biegest wooden structure found so far. The minor 
antirpiities found at Con.sai Khanda, comisting mainly of small pottery cups 
potsherds and terracotta balls, etc., are similar to those discovered at Kumrahar 
and Bulandibagh and may roughly be attributed to the Mauryan epoch. A 
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small walling of Mauryan bricks (size 17"xl2"x2|") was found at right angles 
to the wooden structure near the top. The particular purpose for which all 
these wooden structures at the ancient site of Pataliputra were intended is yet 
undetermined. The Bulandibagh pieces might well have formed part of the old 
wooden palisade of Pataliputra but the Gonsai Khanda construction is more 
likely to be a coffer-dam erected in connection with training and revetment of a 
river bank or the construction of a wharf. The favourable situation of ancient 
Pataliputra at the confluence of the Son and the Ganges made it a great centre 
of inland water-borne traffic. There must have been a river port of consider- 
able importance at Pataliputra, where wharfs and docks must have been con- 
structed, and coffer-dams, such as that of which the remnants have been laid 
bare in the present case, may have been found necessary. 


EXPLORATIONS AT LAURIYA-NANDANGARH. 

By Mr. N. G. Majumdar, 

The village of Lauriya-Nandangarh, well-known for its Asokan pillar, is 
situated in the Gandak Valley, some sixteen miles to the north-west of Bettiah 
in Champaran District, at the meeting point of two of the principal routes that 
lead to the Nepal border. One of the routes connects Lauriya vdth the frontier 
station of Bhikhna Thori through Narkatiaganj , and the other passes along the 
•Gandak through Bagaha, reaching finally Triveni on the border-land, at the 
junction of the Gandak and two other rivers. Along the former route, in the 
north lies Rampurwa where two of Asoka’s pillars have been discovered, while 
in the south this line of communication is picked up at Lauriya- Araraj, the site 
of another pillar of Asoka, and also at Basarh which represents the ancient city 
of Yaisall. It is clear that Lauriya-Nandangarh must have from very early 
times enjoyed a position of considerable importance, a fact well illustrated not 
only by the pillar but also by the large number of mounds or barrows in its close 
vicinity". These are situated on the banks of the narrow and winding channels 
that issue from the Sikrahana, a branch of the Gandak. 

The mounds attracted the attention of European explorers in the early- part 
of the nineteenth century- and were subsequently- reported on by Cunningham^ 
and his assistants Garrick^ and Carlleyle.^ It was however I)r. Theodor Bloch 
of the Archseological Surveys of India who for the first time made a systematic 
attempt in 1904-5 to study- the nature and significance of these mounds by ex- 
cavation.'^ The conclusions which be arrived at were of far-reacliing import- 
ance, inasmuch as he pronounced the mounds to be ‘ royal tombs ’ oorrespcnding 
to the burial tumuli mentioned in Yedic literature, and assigned them to the pre- 
Maury-an epoch. After the discovery- of the pre-Yedic remains in the Indus 

1 A. S. R., Vol. I, pp. 68-74. 

“ Ibid., Vol. XVI, pp. 104-109. 

3 Ibid., Vol. XXII, pp. 36-50. 

* Annual Report of the Archceologkal Survey, Bengal Circle, 1904-5, pp. 11-15 ; A. R. A, S. 1., 1904-5, pp. 38-40 ; 

A. R. A. S. L, 1906-7, pp. 119-126. 
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\ alley and elsewhere the necessity has now arisen for the checking and appraising 
of the views of Dr. Bloch. In the spring of 1935 I paid a visit to Lauriva, 
and made a ranid survey of the site. During the following winter I obtained 
the permission of the Director General of Archamlogy in India to carry out trial 
0 })eration< on a few selected mounds and encamped at Lauriya for this purpose 
for about two months. In addition to the work at Lauriva I conducted explora- 
tion.' also at the neiiihbouring site of Xandangarh, a project which Bloch him- 
self had in view but had not the opportunity to carrv out. 

The mounds at Lauriya lie in three distinct rows, one running from east to 
we-t and the other two from north to south, most of them being round at the 
bu'C and conical at the tojJ. Each of these mounds was distinguished by a 
{larticular English letter liy Cunningham in his map of Lauriva and this sy.stem 
of nomenclature was adopted, with certain modifications, by Bloch, whom I have 
followed in the present account. The explorations undertaken la.st year were 
conducted at the mounds marked A, B and O, and also at X where Bloch himself 
Jiad alreadv worked. 


Bound A. which is 14' high, is at a distance of about 340' to the south-east 
ot the Ah)ka column, being the easternmost one of the series of mounds that 
runs from ea.'-t to we>t. Cunningham who .sank a pit on its summit in 1861-62 

writes about it as follows ; ■■ 'Within .5 feet of its top, 1 excavated a portion of 

a circular foundation wall, l(i inche.- thick, formed of single bricks 20d inches 
long and 4 ir.ches thick. There were only four courses of bricks re.sting on the 
eaitli of the mound. Ihis work may either have lieen the retaining wall of a 
circular terrace which once crowned the top of the mound, or it mav have been 
the foundation of a tower ; but as the wall was only 16 inches thickg the former 
would >eeni to he the more probable supposition.-^ The pit of Cunningham 

could be readilv recognizerl in a depression just at the centre of the mound. 
Ex<-avatiou was fiiAt started at its liase and very soon the outline of a circular 
strm ture ol bricks was traced out, having a diameter of about 107'. It mav 

be noted that not a single lirick of the dimen.rions mentioned by Cunningham was 
di.sco\ered in the excavation, the bricks being usuallv of the size ll"X8l"X’'^-" 
^\■hen further clearance wa^ made, there remained no doubt as to its beingk B~ud- 
dlii.'t .stiijia (Plate XIX. c). Its construction generally followed the plans 

of the early stupas discovered elsewhere. The solid basement of this stupa 
has the 'hajie of two concentric evlindrical rings one encoinpa.ssing another. 
Around It there wa. originally a pavement, traces of which were brought to 
light on the south and south-east, this probably .serving a.s a processioir path 
'Ihe mtervemng space or the berm between the two rings of musonrv is about 
4'-3" wide, v-hi.h might have served the purpose of a second proces.sion path 
There are I.mvever no traces eg' steps anvwhere by which pilgrim.s could 
ascend to the berm. The structural j.ortion ot the Stupa ends at a hei-dit of 
about (i feet, after which starts a soliil terrace of clay. The core of the Stupa 
also con'i.'ted of the same material. Including the terrace, lined at the base 


^ A. S, i?.. Vol. I, pp. 70-71. 
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with a brick pavinsi, the lieiaht of the Stupa inu.st have originally reached 
about sixteen feet or a little mure. 

After the exterior of the Stupa had been laid bare our attention was directed 
to its central portion. Cunningham's pit was reopened and extended, measur- 
ing 20' square, and carried right down to the bottom of the Stupa. At a depth 
of 8'-6" was encountered a circular mass (A l)ricks and concrete about 3' in 
diameter, which gradually diminished in size as it proceeded downwards The 
significance of this shaft of bricks and concrete was however by no means 
clear, but it may be surmised that this pointed to the spot where the relics were 
enshrined. The cutting revealed a compact and homogenous ma>s of clay which 
must have been obtained from the bed of the Gandak. The discoveries made 
at the lowermost depths of the pit l)elow surface) corroborated our 

assumption that the structure could be nothing else but a ^tiipa. Here was learhed 
a thick layer of ashes and charcoal about a foot deep, mixed with piece- of burnt 
human bones (Plate XIX, h). On closer search were recovered in it the frag- 
ments of a pottery vessel to which some of the bones were found sticking (Plate 
XIX, a). The vessel must have contained the cremated remains of a human body. 
The bones, which included two fragments of a skull, had been in a .-emi-fos-ilized 
condition, and the fossilization was probably enhanced by their long contact 
with clav containing a large proportion of kankar. Several baskets of charcoal 
were cleared from the pit and below this layer was reached the virgin soil. Xo 

other object was found associated with the corporeal relics, which shows the 

simple and unostentatious nature of the monument and suggests also the great 
antiquity that must be attributed to it. So far as its age is concerned some 
clue is furnished bv a silver punch-marked coin of round shape (Plate XXIII. <j), 
picked up in course of excavation from the north-eastern slope, practically Irom 
the surface of the mound. The coin shows on one side a juml)le of many sym- 
bols, among which can be recognized a dot within square, solar symbol and cadu- 

ceus. This wculd go to show that the Stfipa was ere< ted sometime during the 

pre-Christian epoch, which may be even as early as the Mauryan times. But 
there is nothing definite to give us further lead in this direction. The Stiipa 

must have been visited by Buddhist pilgrims even as late as the 6th or 7th cen- 

turv A. D. This is proved by the discovery of a number of ej-votu fablets bear- 
ing either the figure of a Buddha and the creed in Xorth Indian characters, or 
the device of a stupa. The tablets were disr overed on the south at a depth of 

2'-4" below the present ground level, at a distance of 7'-6" from the Stupa. The 

only other find recorded from here was a fragmentary spouted vase of pottery with 
stamped circle decoration recovered from near the base of the Stupa, at a depth 
of 3', on the eastern side. 

We now pass on to Mound B which is to the west of A. It is about 350' 
to the south-west of the Asoka pillar and rises to a height of 22' above tlie level 
of the surrounding plain. Garrick who visited Lauriya in 1880-81 reports that 
he excavated a well seven feet deep on the summit of ’ the large mound directly 
south ’ of the Asoka pillar. This evidently refers to (Mound B about which 
Garrick writes, “ In the well which I made in the centre, were found fragments 
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of large flat bricks : one of these covered a shallow earthen vessel, held together 

only by the surrounding mud.” This vessel which '' contained 67 cowries ” was 

discovered fully 7 feet below the surface.*' Garrick however did not under- 
take any digging at the base of the mound with a view to find out its plan. As 
this was an important point we sank here three pits, each having a width of 
about 9'. These were started along the north side and directed towards the 
centre. About 3'-5" below the present ground level we came upon a part 
of a circular luick wall 3'-7'' wide in one ot the pits, and subsequently the 
same wall was traced in the other two pits as well. The l^ricks used in this 
wall measure 13o"x9''x2". The pits were now connected, one with another, 

so as to make a continuous trench, and gradually a length of 267' of the wall 
was exposed (Plate XX. 6). It was clear that a circular structure having a 

diameter of nearly 170' lav hidden here, underneath a huge pile of clav. So 
far as the clay piling is concerned Mound B is similar to A, but it has a conical 
top unlike mound A wliicJi may be said to resemble the back of a 
tortoise. The height of the tower of clay in B is also proportionatelv much 
more than tliat of A. The brick wall has a uniform height of only about 
2'-8", the remaining 20' or so being entirely composed of clay. It appears that 
a round laver of clay was at first deposited here up to a height of about 3', which 
was then encased l)y a l)rick wall of the same height. Next, the pile was increased 
till it reached the required eminence, which in this case was out of all proportion 
to the height of the brick encasement. Although the outer face ot the wall 
was found buried in the detritus washed flown the slopes of the mound, there is 
no doubt that originally it remained exposed to view. There are in all about 
twelve courses of finely joined bricks, the bricks of the seventh course from the 
top having uniformly bevelled edges, which must have been made merelv for 
ornamental purposes. The inner face of the wall is however jagged and irregular. 
This is natural, considering that the wall was meant to rest against a laver of 
clay. In view of the circular wall encompassing the mound, this should also 
be recognized as a stupa. Although it has a fine wall, its plan is much cruder 
than that of Stupa A. Moreover, it reveals no sign of a pavement surrounding 
the base, or a berm at an upper level for circumambulation. 

A pit measuring 20' square was dug on the top of B mound and carried down 
to a depth of 26'-6". The cutting .showed throughout a hard and compact 
mass of clay in which it was difficidt to work even with a pick-axe. In thi.s pit, 
at a depth f)f 7', was picked up a pig s jaw, and 2' further down a circular mass 
of hrick-hats and concrete appeared as in Mound A. On its removal the fra»- 
meiits (»f a pottery va>e were noticed together with several pieces of bones strewn 
around it. Irom a depth of IS'-fi" was obtained an iron nail, and at 20' was 
found another pig s jaw. Apart from these an iron arrow-head was found 
fixim the trench outside, on tlie northern .slope of the mound, 3' below surface. 
It is uncertain if this object originally l.elonged to the group of relics deposited 
inside the Stupa, or came from elsewhere bv accident. 

It is strange that exi'avations in Sti'ipa B did not lead to the discovery of 
any human remains. It is possible that they might have been lying a little 
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beyond our pit, but we had no opportunity of extending it further so as to settle 
this point. The bones discovered in Stupa B have been examined by the Zoolo- 
gical Survey of India and all found to be of animals. It is not understood what 
^ connection the animal bones could have with a stupa. 

Mound N, which was next examined, belongs to the group that ranges from 
north to south and is at a distance of about half a nule to the west of the Asoka 
pillar. In 1905 Bloch^ dug a trench in the topmost part of the mound (Plate 

XXI, a), opening towards the east, and found in it at a depth of O' to 12' "a 
small deposit of human bones, mixed up with charcoal, and a small gold leaf, 
with the figure of a standing female, stamped upon it From this disco verv 
there remained no doubt as to the burial character of the mound. The bones 
were evidently the remains that were left after the cremation of the dead bodv. 
In the same trench was also discovered the lower part of a wooden post in erect 
position, at the bottom of the mound ” where the yellow clay stopped and the 
grey, sandy soil of the surrounding fields commenced'’. Bloch writes. ”1 con- 
tinued digging around it to a depth of about six feet, when water was reaclnnl, 
without, however, reaching the end of the wooden post". This post, of which 
a photograph taken in situ appears in his report, was evidently left at the site, 
but now there is no trace of it. The gold leaf from Mound X was stolen soon 
after it was discovered. But another gold leaf like this was recovered l)y Bloch 
from the neighbouring M mound, in identical as.sociations, which is now ju'eserved 
in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. It bears the nude figure of a female with 

f exaggerated hips, standing in a strictly frontal pose, with the arms hanging down 

along her sides. Bhe wears a girdle and disc-shaped ear-ornaments (Plate 
XXIII, h). 

According to Bloch we have in Mound X an analogy of the Vedic tumulus, 
and in this connection he cited two Vedic hymns having an important bearing 
on his discoveries. In one of the hymns, which are to be fouml in the Xth 

mundala of the Rigveda, the manes are invoked during the funeral rite ' to hold 

the pillar ' and mention is made of the raising of earth around the dead peison. 
so that no evil may befall him. The wooden post discovered in the centre of 
the X mound affords an illustration of this custom according to Bloch. In the 

other hvmn. the maiden Prithivi, that is the Earth goddess, is invoked during 

the funeral rite to protect the dead ‘ from the abode of destruction '. This 
hvmn, in the opinion of Bloch, enables us to identify the youthful female figme 
represented on the gold leaf, as the Earth Goddess. 

In regard to the date of these mounds Bloch says, " apart from the fact of 
their having revealed to us funeral customs which find an exact parallel in Vedic 
hvmn, it is evident that they must go back to a period before the time of .\soka 
Fince this was written the mounds of Lauriya have too often been described, 
loosely I must say, as ‘ V^edic burial mounds ’. But it should be made clear 
that although the tumidi may have some connection with Vedic customs, they 
are not to be regarded as of the Vedic ago. Bloch called them ‘ Pre-Mauryan ’, 
but not ‘ Vedic ’. In this connection it may be noted that a gold leaf bearinu 


1 A. B. A. S. I., 1906-7, pp. 122-123. 
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a female figure exactly similar in pose to the one from Lauriya was found inside 
the Stupa at Piprahwa in Basti District, Ih P., which may be assigned to the 
3rd or 4th century B. C. This figure also is now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta 
(Plate XXTII. a). So far as artistic considerations and pose are concerned the 
Lauriya representation in every respect resembles the female figure appearing 
on certain decorated stone rings discovered at Bhir mound in Taxila, at Sankisa 
and at Mathurad Recently a stone ring with identical decoration, but without 
the female figure, has been dug out at the Mauryan level at Kadamkuan in Patna, 
which bears a name in Asokan Brahmi.^ The inscribed Patna ring helps us to 
settle the date of these objects and incidentally also that of the female figure of 
Lauriya, which in view of this evidence cannot be jrlaced later than the 3rd 
century B. C. but may be even a century or two earlier. As a female deity 
has no place in the Buddhist pantheon of the early centuries Itefore Christ, it 
may be concluded that she represents the survival of a pre-Buddhistic divinitv^ 
and also that the custom of depositing her likeness along with cremated human 
remains is of pre-Buddhistic -origin. As to whether she is to be identified with 
the Vedic Earth Goddess or not we cannot of course be certain. Such represent- 
ations are well known in the ancient world and have been identified as the 
Mother Goddess or the Pertility Goddess. 

Although Bloch's operations at Mound X proved highly interesting, they 
were unfortunately confined to the top of the mound and no step was taken by 
him to find out the plan of the structure in which the discoveries were made. 
Our experience at Mounds A and B prompted us to take up this work, 
ami a trench o0'x32' was started along the eastern face of the mound, 
24' below the level of BloclPs trench (Plate XXI, a). Incidentally, it mav be 
observed that although fragments of bricks were seen embedded in the mound 
here and there at the base and also a little above it, specially on the north and 
north-western slopes, no masonry of any kind was found by Bloch in his trench. 
Our excavation on the other hand soon revealed the existence of a stupendous 
buttress wall made of bricks-on-edge arranged in offset, running in a circle so 
as to encompass the entire mound (Plate XXI, h). The diameter of this circular 
structure appears to have been roughly about 240 feet. The wall, which shows 
an inward incline, rests against a hard filling of clay. It has a height of about 
8' and was totally buried Ijelow the level of the surrounding plain. The purpose 
of the wall must have been no doubt to support a layer of clay as in the B Stupa. 
'When this layer of clay was securely packed so as to form a stable foundation, a 
huge mass of earth was piled upon it, layer after layer, and the mound was 
rai.seil in this way to a height of about 34 feet. The buttress wall.^ which is 
only one brick deep, has at the base a brick terrace 6' wide, running parallel 


1 Two of these .stone rinits which were recently collected by me at Mathura are in the Indian Museum (PI. VI c) 
See Coomaraswamy. An'lwk Indian T(rran,tla% in Juhrhurh fur Prahistorische und Ethnographische Kuri^t 1<>2S 
pp. 68-69. 

2 Jayaswal, Journal of the Indian Socifty of Oriental Art. Dec. 1935, p. 125 and PI. XXX, 3. 

3 Coomaraswamy, op. cit., p, 72. 

* Carlleyle seems to have come across a similar wall with two platforms or terraces at the base in Moiinrl F 
A. S, i?., Vol. XXII, pp. 30.37. 
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to it. Against this, but about 6" lower down, was a second terrace having a 
width of 13'. The bricks used in these terraces have a uniform thickness of 
3", but their length varies between 18" and 24" and breadth between 10" and 17". 
Some of the bricks are wedge-shaped and others rectangular, while most of them 
have irregular edges. It appears that the bricks do not conform to any standard 
size but are cut up into slices in a haphazard manner. Nor do they appear 
to have been properly burnt. The paste, of which the bricks were made, was 
mixed up with rice-straw and many of them burnt black in the core. They do 
not show any signs of wear and tear, and it does not seem likely that the 
terraces were ever left exposed. It appears to me that the buttress wall together 
with the terraces was entirely covered up by a deep layer of carefully deposit- 
ed clay. This foundation of brick and clay, so laboriously worked out, was 
probably intended to protect the monument from floods to which the place 
must have been exposed, even as it is now. 

Simultaneously with the work at X Mound we examined, as thoroughly 
as was possible, a small brick-built stupa situated immediately to its south. 
In Bloch's Map a number of tiny mounds distinguished by the letter 0 are shown 
in this area. Recently, the Pursa Sugar Mills Ltd., who have their factory at 
Lauriya, M’ere digging the surface land of one of these mounds for their planta- 
tions, when the Stupa was brought to light. Thanks to the interest taken in 
the discovery by Mrs. Dixon and her husband, Commander X. W. Dixon, the 
Chairman of the Company, the Stupa was saved from further ruin and on receipt 
of her report it was taken up for protection by Government. 

I examined the Stupa in April, 1935 and again in the following winter. 

During my second visit some clearance was made around it, and its edge together 
with its foundation offset was partially exposed for study (Plate XXI, b). A 
pit was also sunk in the centre down to the virgin soil, but this did not yield any 

finds. The extant structure is nothing but the flat, circular base of a stupa, 

completely denuded of its superimposed tower of clay. IVith this tower must 
have also disappeared the relics that were enshrined in the Stupa. 

The structure, whose present height is only 6' including the foundation, 

has a diameter of 68'. It is solidly built, there lieing in all twenty circular 

courses of bricks around the centre. Most of the bricks are wedge-shaped, and 
measure 18^" to 20" along two sides, 11" or 111" along another, while the fourth 
side va,ries between 8|" and 10". Although the dimensions of the four sides 
of the bricks are not constant, they show a uniform thickness of 3". It is interest- 
ing to note that the paste of which the bricks are made contains a large 

quantity of rice-straw and they are burnt at a low temperature, as is also 

the case with the bricks of Stupa X. Rice-straw, as already pointed out, is 
present also in the bricks of the latter stupa. The same feature is shared by the 
bricks of Piprahw-a,^ although it rarely occurs in those of Stupas A and B. In 
the construction of the base. Stupa 0 is quite different from A, B and N, as it 
does not contain in the middle the filling of clay. 


1 J. E. A. S., 1898, p. 582. 
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In the present state of our kno\vledj>e it is not possible to assign definite 
dates to any cf the mounds at Lauriya ; nor can rve place them in a strictly chrono- 
l(»gical order. But there is no doubt that they are interesting in various ways, 
and if sufficiently explored may yield valuable data for the study of the origin 
and develo])ment of the stupa. ^ I have referred to the four mounds A, B, N 

and O as stupas ; but this does not mean that all of them are to be necessarily 

regarded as Buddhistic. Mound A, which has been completely excavated, 
no iloubt belongs to that category, specially in view of the votive tablets dis- 
covered by its side. But nothing has been found at B, X and 0 that can be said 

to be indicative of their Buddhistic origin. Such stupendous burials, as B and 
X, however much simple they may be, could not in any case liave been erected 
for ordinary individuals, and Bloch suggests that they are to be looked upon 
as 'royal tombs’. The earliest reference to the ‘ Snipa ' occurs perhaps 
in the Mdhnpd.rinibbcoKi-suttduld. {DTglia-Xiluyu. XVI. 5. 11). where the Buddha 
tells his di^dple Ananda that a stupa containing the remains of his bodv, after 
it has been burnt on the funeral ])yre. shoidd be erected for himself at the cross- 
ing of four high ways {cJultiniunahdpafhe), in the same manner as the stupa of a 

universal monarch. Originally, therefore, there need not have been any dis- 

tinction in form l)etween a royal tonrb and a Buddhist stupa. It is also clear 
that the custom of erecting stupas vas prevalent even before the Buddha and 
was merelv ccrpied by liis followers. 

In tlie Yedic texts dealing with burial, we find that those people also had the 

custom of raising earthen burial mounds (d/n/wnn) in which were deposited the 

bones of the dead. The srwtem of post-cremation burial was favoured more than 
actual burial itself, and it appears that the bones used to be collected after crema- 
tion and buried in a tumulus, exactly as we find in the MahdparinihhdiM-snttunta. 
The SdhtpulJia-Bi'dhiiKitjd refers to the erection of a four-cornered earthen mound 
outside the village for this purjjose. and it incidentally records that the Eastern- 
ers [Pivr/iya] make their Biinsthui round in shape {paritnahdala).- It is likely 
That this round se])ulchral mound (if the Vedic ” Easterners ” was the prototype 
of the stfpia of later times, and naturally therefore there would be found some 
( ommon elements or otlier betw t'cn them. In this c(jnnecti(jn it may be n(..ted 
that the practice of ere<-tiiig a wooden po.-t in the centre of a mound, which 
ha-' bc'cu found at Lauriya and has its analogy in a Rigvedic hvmn. is not trace- 
able in any of tlie other moutuls exanuned iiy us. Instead (jf it we have, in the 
centre of Stupas A ,,!id B. a column or shaft hapluuardlv made of brick, earth 
and coticrete. A mole regular slialt. tilled with day and encased bv brick-work, 
•as discovered in th.e centre of the I’iprahwa Stupa, and this feature lias been 


Wi 


noticed also in the stii]ias of Bliattipi'olii and elsewhere in the south." There 
is every reason to assume that this masonry column served the same purpiose as 


( On tbi.s sulijcot see the exhaustive treatment of Paul Mus, Baiabudur—Les Orifjints du Stupa it la Trans- 
iHKjrationy E, F, E. 0., Tt)me XXXIII 2. 

Eggeiing. S, B. Vol. XIV, 423 and n. 2. 

3 G. .touveau-Dubreuil mentions the existenee of a rock-cut hoUow stupa with eentrat column at Mennapuram— 
Vedk Anliquities, 1922, p. 13 and figs. 4. 5. 
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the wooden post, namely to mark the centre of the Stupa where the relics were 
deposited. 

According to the Vedic texts, the imaSana^ or ‘ the abode of the dead existed 
beyond the limits of the dwelling area, a custom that has prevailed throughout 
the ages. At Lauriya itself, there is no trace of any ancient human habitation. 
But there exists about half a mile to the south of the mounds the site of Xandan- 
garh which, as Bloch has suggested, might have had some connection with 
Lauriva, the former probably representing the City Area of the period. This 
supposition, as we shall see presently, was to some extent corroborated by the 
operations conducted by us at Nandangarh, although the discoveries made there 
up till now do not carry us beyond the second century B. C. 

The principal features of the Xandangarh area are a huge mound about 82' 
above the surrounding plain and a range of low mounds forming a quadrangle, 
two of the sides of which join the main mound at a corner to the north of the area. 
The mound was overgrown with dense forest, so much so that at the time of our 
visit its outlines were hardly clear. The photograph accompanying Bloch’s 
report, which is the only one so far published, does not reveal any part of the 
mound. Our first task at Xandangarh was therefore confined to the uprooting 
of the trees and bushes and making a clearance on the top as well as on the slope, 
so as to enable us to undertake excavations. When the ground was ready for 
the purpose a trench of the shape of the letter L was started on the summit of 
the mound and another trench was driven into the base from the western side, 
simultaneously. 

In the L-trench, about 4'-5'' below surface, a circular brick wall, 3'-5" high, 
was brought to light (Plate XX, a and 6). It was not however found intact, 
but only in fragments which were exposed in course of the operations on the south- 
east and south-west. Its other parts either remained hidden in debris or had 
already disappeared. The diameter of this circular wall wlien complete would 
have l)een about 208'. It is possible however that it did not form a regular 
circle but an apse with opening on one side for approach, as in apsidal temples. 
The back of the wall consisting of irregular layers of bricks showed a gradual 
incline, forming the hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle. In the middle of the 
area enclosed by this wall was a stupendous mass of earth and debris, in which 
bricks were rarely met witli. Indeed, its peculiar miuldy colour suggested that 
no brick building ever existed here. There could be recognized two distinct 
layers in this area : first a layer composed of hard yellowish (day and next one 
of debris mixed with brick-bats and pottery having a blackish appearance. 

In this trench we were fortunate enough to discover a large number of anti- 
quities. along the inner face of the circular wall. The finds consist of terra- 
cotta figurines, different kinds of stone beads, copper coins and also a few terra- 
cotta sealings. One of the sealings bears tlie inscription Simdasdsa, i.e. ^of l^ivadasa’, 
in Brahnn characters of the 1st century B. C. (Plate XXIII, o). Some of the 
coins are noteworthy and must be as early as the second century B. C. Among 
these are a few copper cast coins bearing the following devices : (1) Obv, Tree 

ill railing, rev. a taurine enclosed on three sides by a line so as to form an apse 
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(Plate XXIII, j). (2) Obv. Horseman, rev. tree (Plate XXIII, d). (3) Obv. 

Tree in railing, hill, cross and taurine ; rev. elephant to left, triangular-headed 
symbol (standard ?), taurine and svastika (Plate XXIII, i). The last mentioned 
coin is also reported from Benares and its neighbouring Districts and is siniilar 
to Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India. Plate I, 28 and Smith, Catalogue of Coins 
in the Indian Museum. Vol. I, Plate XXII, 16. There were also found a few 
round copper coins bearing Brahmi legends, on one of which the letters ..mada.. 
can be read on the obverse and on the reverse is a device consisting of rows of dots. 
(Cf. I. .1/. C., Vol. I, PI. XXII, 12 of Ramadatta). The characters appear to 
be those prevalent in the 1st century B. C. The earliest of the finds was perhaps 
a silver punch-marked coin, bearing amongst others the Solar symbol, which 
was picked up from the surface of the brick wall (Plate XXIII, /). The 
latest was a piece of Huvishka with the representation of the King seated 
on a couch on the obverse and the Sun god on the reverse. A copper coin 
bearing the enclosed taurine and tree in railing devices, like the one mentioned 
above came also from the foot of the mound on the western side, where it was 
lying on the surface. This particular device of the taurine within apse is repeat- 
ed on a terracotta sealing collected from the L-trench. The taurine symbol 
in apse probablv represents a shrine with the deity inside (Plate XXIII, s). 
From these finds it is e violent that the structures that originally stood here 
were erected about the 2nd century B. C., a conclusion that may be arrived 
at also from a study of the terracotta figurines. In this connection it may 
be noted that there are certain structural remains of a superficial stratum 
occupving the topmost part of the mound at a height of about 80', which may 
be as late as the (lupta period or even later. 

As regards the terracotta figurines of which a fairly large collection was 
made from the L-trench. the reader can form an idea from the illustrations in 
Plate XXII, h-o. It will be seen that the female figures are the most interest- 
ing. being of different types. The one with bulged out gown and disc-shaped 
ornaments for the head, and with arms hanging down (Plate XXII, fig. o), resembles 
a figure from Bulandibagh in Patna (Patna Museum, Xo. B 1916). The woman 
standing with her hands placed on the hips represents another type (Plate 
XXII . n>). Mark that she wears a close-fitting garment and a bodice and that her 
headdre.ss somewhat resembles the Indian fvgri. A terracotta matrix of this figure 
\vas also l•eco^■cred from the .same trench, showing that it was made locally and 
at the site. Another terracotta matrix represents a Siva-lihga, but it is not 
pos>ible to find out its age, unless the associated objects should afford an indica- 
tion (Plate XXII, e). An interesting figure is Plate XXII, h, which represents 
a woman with two wings. Such winged male figures (devaputra or angel) appear 
on the Bharhut railing. The lower part of a female standing wdth crossed legs 
in an ea.w posture appears in Plate XXII, J. Stylistically these terracottas 
are related to those of the Suiiga period (2nd-lst century B. C.) discovered else- 
where. The same dating holds good also of the animal figurines including heads 
of the ram and elephant, which must have formed parts of toy-chariots. A 
characteristic feature of the.se animal figures is the stamping of designs on their 
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body, such as wheel, leaf, etc. (Plate XXII, d). These stamped patterns have 
their exact analogies in figures from the Sunga levels of Basarh and Bhita. The 
animal heads were fitted on to terracotta wheels of which also a good many 
examples have been discovered at Nandangarh {e.g., Plate XXII, /). In these 
wheels the spokes are indicated in relief around the raised hub. A duck-shaped 
whistle found in this trench (Plate XXII, c) shows the survival of a type that occurs 
even in the Indus period at Mohenjo-daro. Among pottery articles mention 
may be made of a type of jar-covers showing a cup-like depression in the middle 
of the upper side and a bulbous formation at the lower, with which we are already 
familiar from the early levels of Bhita. ^ A common type of vessel of this jjeriod 
which occurs here as well as at Bhita, ^ is the one showing two moulded projec- 
tions along the body, one above the other. A very fine collection was made 
here of beads of different kinds of semi-precious stones, terracotta and faience. 
The stones include agate, cornelian, crystal and amethyst. Some of tlie typical 

examples are illustrated in Plate XXII, k-7). Of the sealings, which are of 

private individuals, mention has already been made of one of Sivadasa and 

another with the taurine symbol. There are three others, one with the device 
of a bull, another with the srastika, and a third one bears a triangular symbol 
and the ‘ Kassite cross ’ (Plate XXIII, p-r). 

Our operations at the foot of the mound were confined to an area measuring 
only about a hundred square feet on the western slope of the mound, starting 
from the present ground level up to a height of about 7 feet. Here, remains of 

brick buildings belonging to more than one stage of occupation were brought 

to light, the late walls superimposed on the earlier, with an intervening layer of 
debris (Plate XX, a). At the uppermost level, so far exposed, is a ])olygonal 
structure which must have been quite imposing. Undoubtedly it is the remains 
of this building that compose the bulk of the mound. The basement wall of 
the structure takes a zigzag course, showing a number of re-entrant angles 
(Plate XX, a and Plate XX, /), in which respect its plan resembles that of the 
Stupas at Paharpur and Nalanda. An interesting point to note regarding the 
basement wall is that it shows a course of bricks with bevelled edge, as noticed 
also in the Stupa B of Lauriya. Such courses of bricks with rounded edge occur 
also at the base of the stupas of the mediaeval period at Xalanda and elsewhere. 
At a corner on the north side, the wall shows corbelling below the course of round- 
ed bricks. Although only a part of the basement, covering a total length of a 
hundred feet or so, was cleared, we can still obtain some idea of the plan of the 
structure, which seems to have resembled a Maltese cross in outline. At this 
stage, we cannot be sure as to whether the building was a solid stupa or a tenqfie. 
But this much is certain that here we have the earliest example of a building of 
this design. Adjoining the wall is a terrace to which originally access could 
be had by means of a passage from the north-west. Here was discovered a 

small terracotta head, remarkably well-modelled, representing a child (Plate XXII, b), 
which has stylistic affinities with figures from the Mauryan levels at Pataliputra. 


I A. R. A. S. I., 1911-12, PI. XXIX, .33, 34. 
* Ibid., PI. XXIX, 36. 
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At the liase of the niound were ])rought to light a few walls and a ring well. 
This well havin£j a diameter of 3^ was found in a much dilapidated condition. 
A little below, or about the present ground level, were discovered two brick-built 
cess-pits, one finished with a paved floru' (Plate XX. e) and the other without it. 
The former, which measures about 3'-10" square on the surface, narrows down 
to 2'-10"x2'-6" at the bottom. As excavated, it .stands to a height of 7'-6", 
supported all round by walls, the bottom of which rests only about a foot below 
surface of mound. The floor of the ]»it therefore lies 6'-6" l)elow the ground level 
of the period. The walls of the pit have a thickness of 9" and its bricks, which 
show tine joints, measure 13A'x8A'xlP^ Each wall is pierced with a hole on 
the inner side, the holes appearing at 3^-9" from the mouth of the pit. These 
were evidentlv piovided to enable a man to descend inti' the ]ut. and clear its 
contents at intervals. The other pit. which does not show any pavement inside, 
wa.> probablv used as a soak-pit like those discovered at IMohenjo-daro. It is 
po.ssible that it was connected in some way or other with the well nearby, as 
one of its walls shows an inlet ])Tobably for the spilt water. The opposite wall 
of the pit is pierced with two holes, one below another, probably for the di.seharge 
of the refuse water into an adjoining square chamber which is also without 
paving. From the presence of these pits we can reasonably a.ssume that this area 
re])resents the back portion of the building. 

The two ]uts and the area around the well yielded a large number of 

potterv. The tyiie commonest of all was a pan-shaped vessel, of which 
numerous sjiecimens were clearetl from the two pits. The same type of vessel 
is also reported from the eaily levels of Bhita. An interesting find from the 
,soak-])it adjoining the well was a silver punch-marked coin with the follow- 

ing symbols ; ohv. : three-arched hill, caduceus, solar symbol, taurine and leaves 
arranged alternately around a circle ; rev. only the single symbol triskeles (Plate 
XXI II. h). Another coin recovered from this area was a rectangular cast coin 
with the avastihi .symbol on one side, the reverse being completely blank (Plate 
XXIII. c). \'erv few terracotta figures were unearthed in this area, the onlv 

mentiouable figiu’e being the one in Plate XXII. g. which came from near the 

well. It shows a woman bedecked with heavy ornaments including a girdle 
with a chain of beads hanging in front. 

The finds so far recovered from Xandangaili do not enable us to a.scertain defi- 
niteiv the date of the building. But -o far as available evidence goes, we mav 
tentatively ascribe it at lea.st to the second century B. C.. excluding of course the 
superficial layer or layers. The elevated Lind to the west and south-west of our 
exiavations at Xandangarh. suirounded by a long range of mounds, seems to 
maik the site of dwelling houses which on exca\-ation may reveal a number of 
stiata. As sugge.sted by Bloch, this re]iresents perhaps the f'itv Area of 
the same period to which belong the burial stupas of Lauriva. Xandangarh 
was then the place where the ])eople of this city used to a.s.semble for worship. 
But the enigma is .still far from settled and must await further investiga-- 
tion. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT GOKUL. 

By Mr. lY. G. ^lajumdar. 

The excavation of the mound known as Medh in the village of Gokul near 
Vahasthan in Bogra Uistrict, which had been started in 1934-35, continued during 
the year under review, and in all over one hundred and seventy so-Ciilled 
chambei'S oi' shafts were exposed at the difl’erent levels ef the nioiinment^ 
covering a total area of about 264' >; 183' (Plate XXV, a). Some of the chambers 
were excavated down to the bottom level, while the rest were merely followed 
in outline so as to complete as far as possible the plan of the building. The 
shafts contained nothing but pure earth, free from debris, and the few object.s 
that were collected generally came from the surface levels. 

The operations were started along the north-eastern, north-western and south- 
eastern slopes of the mound, and gradually extended towards the top where the 
})linth of a shrine had been already laid bare during the previous season. On 
the north-east, at a height of about 25' from the foot of the mound, was discovered 
.staircase 4' 8" wide, with landing, leading up to a terrace encircling the shrine. 
.\nother stairca.se 3' 8" wide was also found only at a distance of 10' (Plate XXVf, 

The plinth of the shrine, which is just a foot high, is a polygon of twenty- 
four .sides (Plate XXR", 2). In its surface debris could be recognized the top 
of a chamber 27' square. 'J’he walls of the chamber were dug down and gradually 
a 4' 8" wide doorway and a paved floor were brought to light (Plate XXIV, 3). 
The door appeared to have been blocked up in a later period, when the chainbej- 

it.self had to be abandoned and the place mised to a higher level by fdling up 

its interior. 'I'his period is represented also by a brick pavement and certain 
sujierficial walls that we came acro.ss to the we.st of the shrine (Plate XXIV. 1). 

Clearance in the centre of the chamber revealed a cell, undoubtedly of a 
later date, mea.suring only 5' 2" x.2' 3", with a passage 1' 7" wide, which containetl 
a much decayed human skeleton. This cell, together with the fiooi- of the square 
chamber into which its foundation was laid had to be removed in order to examine 
the original .structure. At the south-eastern corner of the chamber, just where 
the walls ended, there was lying a large-size broken jar on the top of a circular 
course of bricks with regular facing, indicating the level of an earlier occupa- 
tion. Excavation revealed two more brick courses, the three forming together 
a complete circle with a diameter of 12' 8" (Plate XXV, 6). As the outer edge 
of the circle goes underneath the walls of the square chamber (Plate XXI\', 5), 
there is no doubt that the latter was erected at a time when the circular 
structure lay hidden beneath the layer of debris. It follows therefore that the 
chamber did not form part of the original building. 

In the interior of the circular structure remains of a pavement were laid 
bare, and in the centre we came upon a pit, 5' 3" in diameter, made <.)f two courses 
of bricks with regular facing. In the middle of the pit a stone slab was hori- 
zontally laid, measuring 1' 8"xl' 6" (Plate XX^', c). There are twelve shallow 

holes marked on the stone and a bigger hole at the centre Avhicli contained a 
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gold leaf, x^" in size, bearing the figure of a recumbent bull in repousse (Plate 
XXXVI, 2). After removing the slab, which lay at the level of 6 9 from the 
surface, the pit was dug inside, down to a depth of 12' (Plate XXR . 4), but it 
did not seem to extend anv further nor was any other object found within it. 
It appears that the gold leaf was placed here as the foundation deposit of a shrine, 
and it may be suggested that the shrine, judging from the bull figure, was dedi- 
cated to the worship of Siva. There is however no means of determining the 
appearance of its superstructure from the excavated remains. 

As regards the construction of the monument, some points are worth record- 
ing (Plate XXIV, 1). What appears probable is that a solid column of brick 
and concrete was at first raised, to a height of 30' or so. on which was erected 
the polygonal shrine having in its centre the circular structure with the bull 
figure deposited below its floor. At a distance of 15' from the shrine, and 
surrounding it on all sides, was built a massive wall, of a varying width of 7' to 
10', forming a sort of quadrangle, which as excavation has shown, was at least 
28' high. The space between the wall of the shrine and this massive wall was 
next filled up with earth, and cross-walls were erected in between, dividing the 
area into small chambers, or shafts, which again were also filled up with earth. 
When this whole quadrangle was made quite compact and solid, smaller 
quadrangles were added to it on four sides, the one on the we.st being bigger 
than the others. The interior of these quadrangles was also treated like that 
of the ju'incipal one in the middle, and they too were divided into a number of 
chambers, the height of the walls gradually diminishing as the construction 
proceeded farther and farther away from the centre of the monument. The 
outer walls of the four smaller quadrangles were supported in their turn by 
rows of shafts enclosed by walls, the shafts becoming more and more shallow 
as the ground level was ajiproached. At this level on all sides the chambers 
are the largest in size, though not in depth. The vails of some of the chambers 
or shafts were found to continue tb a depth of 20' to 28' from the surface. 
Among the.se the largest ones measure, e.g., 20'8"xl2'. 20'4" Xo', 14'xl3', the 
middle size ones 10' >;6' or 10' X4', 8'6"x5', while the smallest ones only 5' X4' 
or 3' and even Ob'xTF. Some of them again, specially those between the 
massive wall and the shrine at the highest level, are not rectangular. The way 
in which so many buttress-walls were erected side by side, to support a central 
.structure on toj), is a feature which is of great importance in the history of the 
architecture of Eastern India. 

Although this building must have been quite an imposing one, we have not 
been able unfortunately to collect any important anticpiitie.s from the excava- 
tions. Indeed there is not even sufficient datable material at our disposal and 
our estimate of the date of the monument can at best be a tentative one. Amon^ 

O 

the objecTs discovered from the area, the majority are terracotta placjiies, 
some bearing architectural and floral patterns, and others human and animal 
figures (Plate XXVII). As regards the former special mention may be made of 
the lotus (figs. 1, 6). the ciiequer (figs. 7. 10) and the window patterns (fig. 9). 
Of the latter class, the human figures illustrated by Plate XXVII, 4 and 5 
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are typically ‘Gupta’ in style. Fig. 8 shows the head of a lion. Fig. 11, a boar 
and Fig. 12, the front portion of a crocodile or Mal:ara with its rider on hack. 
These animal figures are also characteristic of the Gupta style. The bull figure 
on the gold leaf is rather crude, as compared with the contemporary terracottas, 
and there is no doubt that in the latter the Bengal artists have always excelled. 
On the strength of the evidence supplied by these terracottas the monument 
may be a.ssigned to the 6th or 7th century A.D.^ 


EXPLORATION IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


By Mr. H. H. Khan. 

During the year no large scale excavations were undertaken on any site, 
but in various places in the ]\Iadras Presidency trial diggings were undertaken. 
A systematic campaign of work at various centres is urgently necessary, if the 
present attempts by ignorant and educated people are not to result in the inevi- 
table destruction of the prehistoric and other remains. 

In the District of Malabar two small caves were brought to light at Chiratat 
Hill near the village iMakkada Desum by some persons cutting laterite blocks 
which is the main building material available in this part. Since a few earthen 
pots were uncovered (Plate XXVIII) the work was stopped partly owing 
to the superstitious fear haunting the villagers and partly owing to the injunc- 
tions of the revenue authorities. The caves consisted of a small excavation with 
traces of a verandah in front. Besides the pottery mentioned above stone 
pedestals with 4 legs were found in each cave. It is very likely that the caves 
were connected with the funerary customs of the ancient inhabitants. 

Another site which was examined for remains of the iron age was that at 
Kadayaiiullur, Tinnevelly District. Here within an area surrounded by remains 
of a rampart wall are found fragments of pottery and c|uantities of smelted iron. 
A little excavation yielded a few small pottery vases and urns similar to those 
found at Adichanallur, but it is difficult to assign a definite ])eriod to these finds 
without regular excavation. Two small cannon balls were also found along with 
the pottery, which led to the conclusion that the remains are of the historic age. 

At the foot of the Western Ghats about 5 miles from Kadayaiiullur, a cave 


of a fairly large size (18 ft. x7 ft. X8 ft. high) with a small shrine on either side 

was discovered. There are three openings in the main cave and one in each 

of the side shrine. Three recesses have been cut in the main cave, but there 
are no images. Except the door-keepers in the small shrine no other sculptured 
panels are extant, and it is likely that the cave which is to be attributed to the 
late Pallava period (8th-9th Century) remained incomplete. Another regularly 
cut cave temple of the same size occurs at the foot of a rock near Kiroshighamani 

forming part of a bund of a village tank about 10 miles from Veerasigamani. The 

sculptured panels in this cave are in a more complete state of preservation, but 
the premises have undergone additions at the hands of the worshippers who have 


1 Similar terracottas have since been excavated (1930-37 ) by the author also at Ooviii la 3hita mound in 


Mahasthan. 
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added a compound wall in front and installed a nandi bull. An inscription occurs 
on one of the pillars of this cave, and there is also a natural shelter about half 
way above this rock whore occurs an impression of a pair of feet on a lotus flower. 
A proper examination of the remains in this locality is necessary. .V highly 
ornamented tem])le of iSiva consisting of halls, corridors and minor shrines all of 
which are decomted with finely sculptured images and panels is situated at a 
distance of a mile and a half from Kadayaiiullur Railway Station (Plate XXIX, a). 
The temple is situated in piivate land and is surrounded by rice fields and de- 
serves fo be brought under the Ancient iMoniiments Preseivation Act and saved 
from further damage. 

In the Coimbatore District an ancient site near Xanjiindapuram was examined. 
It was originally discovered by people cutting stones for building jjurposes. who 
found small burial chambers built of stone slabs. A row of three chambers was 
exposed (Plate XXIX. h) and it is believed that they form part of the cist burials 
so often found in the Coimbatore District. 

On the summit of the Cairn hill on the Xilgiris fragments of ])otterv 
and terracotta hgurines were found (Plate XXIX. c and d). The potterv 
ves.sels are broad-mouthed with a string course near the neck and are of the 
primitive variety without slip or bend. The terracotta model animals include 
a flat bovine head, horns and smaller fragments of crude animal figurines. 
I\'ithout more extensive work it is difficult to assign the sculpture anv definite 
age. At Siyamangalam in the Xorth Arcot District a stone relief was 
unearthed in the enclosure of the Stambheshvar temple and is now preserved 
in the compound of the temple which is a protected monument. The relief 
represents the (fodde.ss Lakshmi. which is shown as standing on a double lotus 
holding in the upper two hands a conch and the chakra (Plate XXX, a). 
The lower left i'; ])laced on the hip and the lower right in the attitude of protec- 
tion. The Codde.'-s wears the usual ornaments including a band around the 
brea.st and the high conical coronet which a[)pears to have been fa.shionable in 
the late Pallava or early Chola times. 

Another discovery worth mention is that of a f|uantity of potterv found in 
course of digging the foundations of a new church at IMarkapuram, which has now 
been removed to the Government Museum at Madras. It apj^ears that the whole 
area is strewn with such ancient potterv as an earthenware bowl was found in the 
immediate vicinity of the church during the cour.se of inspection of the site 
From Xandalur in ('uddapah District is reported a find of 14 hero-.stone.s and a 
stone in.scription from a site at a di.stance of about 3 milc.s from the town and very 
cl(p.se to the milway limn ,\11 the.se >tones show Avarriors drawn in relief 
holding bows and arrows in their hands and daggers in .scabbards tied to their 
belts (Plate XXX. /;). The numbers of stones found in the locality are an in- 
dication that it Ava,> the scene of a fierce battle, Avhich is likely in' vieAv of the 
fact that the District has often been the battle-ground between the C’halukyas 
and Rashtrakuta'. on the one hand and Palluvas on the othei'. 

At Xagarjunak-onda no regular excavation Avas conducted, but a number of 
^ *'t nC" < nd .'li^htl^A worn out panel were brought to light at the foot of 
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the ^iagarjunakonda hillock. These were added to the large collection of sculp- 
tures which is temporarily housed in a wired enclosure, but a Museum of a suitable 
design is now being constructed. An idea of the magnificent art treasure at 
Nagarjunakonda will be given by the three panels in Plate XXX. c. d and c. wdiich 
shows the woman and tree motif so familiar from examples at Bharhut. Sanchi 
and ^luttia. but rendered in the characteristic livelv stvle bv the Xagarjunakonda 
artist. 

At Hampi a persistent cam})aign for the recovery of images, bas-reliefs and 
architectural stones from the surrounding fields and ddbris wars continued during 
this \ear and 120 objects including inscribed stone .slabs were sent to the zenana 
enclosure, wdiere an open air i\Iuserrm has been formed. Among the new' finds 
is an interesting inscribed sculpture 3^ 6" and P wide in which the upper register 
show's tw'o female figurines and the low’er a king on horseback with an umbrella, 
and tw'o w'arriors holding bows and arrow's. 


EXPLORATION IN BURMA CIRCLE. 

By jM. Chas. Duroiselle. 

During the year under report no regular excavation w'as undertaken in Burma 
but a .sum of Rs. 376-3-6 w'as spent on the preservation of tw'o e.xposed sites at 
Pagan. 

Of the tw'o sites selected for preservation at Pagan one was a small encased 
stupa of the conical type situated in the middle of a field to the north-ea.st of the 
Thiyipyitsaya (Siripaccaya) village. It was first examined in the year 1930-31, 
when some antiquities including terracotta votive tablets and Buddha images 
in bronze and w'ood belonging to the llth-12th Century A.D.. w'ere recovered 
from its relic chambers and from among the dehri.'i on the south side of it ; these 
are now' preserved in the Pagan Museum. This year the hole made bv treasure 
hunters in the bell-shaped dome of the inner stupa w'as closed with brickw’ork 
flush with the adjoining surface of the old w'ork. and w'hat remained of the outer 
covering was strengthened by rejdacing the missing bricks, resetting the loose 
bricks in lime mortar, underpinning and grouting. The ground around the site 
W'as also levelled and proper drainage provided. 

The other site is that of an old brick monastery situated close to the south 
of the Somingyi Pagoda at iMyinpagan (Plate XXXI, a). It is a square building 
the w'alls of w'hich are pierced with rectangular window openings. After clearing 
the monastery of debris that had accumulated particularly during the last few 
years the exposed brickwork was strengthened by replacing missing bricks, re- 
setting loo.se bricks in lime mortar, underpinning, filling up holes and crevices 
and grouting cracks. The debris was found to be more extensive than had been 
anticipated and the heaps in some parts of the building were as much as 6' high. 
Underneath w'as found a layer of sand 1-J-' thick covering the stone flagged floor. 

As will be seen from the plan (Plate XXXI. c) the monastery consists, in the 
centre, of a brick-enclosed platform (3o feet square) surrounded by a lobby on 
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the east, a chapel on the west and small cells on the nortli and south with all 
of which it is connected by narrow passages. The ])assages aiul floors of cells 
are paved with stone flags each measuring 10"x6”:<2''. There are altogether 
eleven cells. The four’ cells to the north and .south of the central platform 
measure respectively 10 Xllh and are each provided with a doorwar 41 \\ide 
on the side facing the platform and a recess with a window opening 2' wide in 
the wall on the opposite side ; the partition wall between the cells being 3' in 
thickness. The bricks used in the walls measure 1' 3"x7d"x2". 

The chapel is a small scpiare two-storeyed building with a single door opening 
on the east, connecting it with the central platform by a passage. A narrow 
vaulted corridor runs round on three sides except east and in the we.st wall is a 
recess with a 2' wide window oj^ening. ddie lower chamber of the chapel measures 
externally 15'xl7'; in it were found the remains, on a brick pede.stal, of an image 
])laced agaimst the we.st wall. The d<%ri.s s.nd sand in this chamber and also in the 
corridor have yet to be cleared. The upper chamber of the chapel also probably 
enshrined a Buddha image at one time, but no traces of it have been found. 
The four cells in the western row have each a doorway 4' wide opening on the 
passage to the west of the central platform. The west walls of these cells also 
have each a recess with a window opening 3' wide. On the floor of the southern- 
most cell were discovered two terracotta votive tablets, each bearing a short 
inscription on the obverse. C'uriously enough, both of these are exact duplicates 
of already known types from I’agan {ride Archaeological Survey Report. 1926-27, 
Plate XXXIX, a and Archaiological Survey Report. 1927-28. p. 12.5). 

The lobby on the ea.st mea.sures 25'x23' internally. It has three entrances, 
the main entrance (5' wide) on the east and two subsidiary ones (2' 6" wide) on 
the north and south. It is also connected with the passage on the we.st by a 
doorway o' wide. The two cells on the north of the lobby have each a doorway 
4' wide on the west side connecting them with the passage, which lead to a window 
opening 1|-' wide in the north wall of the building. The cell flanking the lobby 
on the north has a similar recessed window on the east and that on the south 
.side which measures 10'xl7' has in its south wall a small vault connected with 
it by an opening 2' wide. This cell has a doorway 4' wide on the west side 
connecting it with the passage to a window opening l-J' wide in the south wall 
of the building. From this passage near its southern end a flight of steps, of 
which only traces now remain, ascended eastwarfl in the thickness of the wall 
over the vaidt mentionetl above. \Vhen the work of clearing the debri.i and 
.''Und has been completed the monastery will be brought on to the list of monu- 
ments maintained bv Government. All the fortv-three monuments at Pa»an 
which are borne on the list are temples and pagodas, but the monasterv now’ 
being cleared will be the first of its class. 

The most interesting find made in Burma during the year under report i.s a 
terracotta placpie (Plate XXXII. d) found in the pos.se.ssion of Daw .Mva Shwe, 
Deputy Inspectress of Schools, In.sein, which was brought to the notice of the 
Superintendent by V Hla Baw, Principal of the Detective Training School, Insein. 
It is .said to have been originally found by a Buddhist monk in the bed of a disused 
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tank known as jMyaseinkan, near his monastery at Kyontu, Pegu District, while 
pumping out water to clean the tank. It measures 1' 6" square and 2" in thick- 
ness. It is made of hard clay and is the first of its kind that has so far been 

discovered in Burma. It depicts a party of musicians, of whom there are five 
arranged in two rows. In the upper row are two figures, the one on the left 
blowing a kind of French horn and the other on the right playing on some un- 
certain instrument which has broken off. In the lower row. the two figirres on 
either side are beating drums, and the one in the centre, probably the worse for 
liquor, is dancing, steadying himself on the shoulders of his companions. The 
figures are well portrayed and placed in a circidar sunken panel enclosed by a 
border of beads. Their style, dress and features are purely Indian. They wear 
each a necklace of beads, armlets and a dhoti, and the dancer has in addition a 
piece of linen across his chest. The hair is parted in the centre and formed 

into two big tresses falling just over the shoulders and covering the ears. Their 

bodies are plump and their faces round. The seal impressions at the corners 
consist each of a half disc and therefore, as seen in the j^hotograph, look frag- 
mentary and make the plaque, although entire, appear to have been cut at the 
sides. There must have been other similar plaques which, when placed side l^y 
.side, completed the seals, and they probably adorned the base of a monument 
which must have been of a fairly large size. 

Short notes on some of the stone sculptures and wall paintings found in Temples 
at Pagan may prove of interest. In the corridor on the north of the Kubyaukgale 
Temple at Myinpagan is a stone sculpture measuring 3' 6" in height and 2' in 
breadth. It depicts the birth of Gautama Buddha and the incidents which immediate- 
Iv followed, namely ; (1) four Chief Brahmas receiving the new-born infant on a 

golden net-work. (2) four Lokapillas receiving him on a black antelope's skin from 
the hands of the Chief Brahmas, (3) four men receiving him on a beautiful white 
cloth from the Lokapalas and (4) the new-born infant walking seven paces flanked 
on his left by a Brahma holding over his head the white umbrella and on his right 
bv two Devas. one carrying the golden fan and the other the golden sword. 
In three of the above incidents mention is made of four Chief Brahmas, four 
Lokapalas and four men, but in the photograph as on the stone itself only two 
of each kind of those beings are seen, the other two being hidden behind them. 
These representations of the incidents are in accordance with the Burmese version 
of the storv of Gautama Buddha. The events are well known and are represented 
with slight variations on stone slabs in corridors and porches of the Ananda^ 
and also in wall-paintings as well as on stone slabs in some other temples at 
Pagan. But a unique feature, which the Kubyaukgale sculpture jmssesses is that 
on the top of the head of i\laya is a small figure seated cross-legged with the right 
hand placed on the right knee palm downwards and the left hand in the lap, 
palm upwards. This figure symbolises Buddha. It is interesting in that it 
.stamps this sculpture as being of Bengal workmanship, of the Pala School. 
Artists from Bengal and Xepal were then numerous at Pagan, and their work 


1 The stone sculptures in the Ananda Temple at Pagan ” by M. Chas. Duruiselle, published in the Archceolo- 
rrical Survey of India, Annual Report, Part II, for 1913-14, pp. 03-97, Plate XXXII, figs. 12-13. 
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may be seen in the frescoes uf not a few temples, such as the Xandamana, the 
Payathon-zii. the Abheyadana. etc. But the ^lahayanism they brought over 
with them did not influence, in any marked degree, the Southern School of 
Buddhism then professed in Fagan. ^ Tradition has it that the Ivubyaukgale was 
founded by King Kyanzittha (1084-1112 A.D.). 

In elassifving the artistic ])roductions of Fagan, we can at once divide them 
into two distinct c'ategories : mediaA'al and modern, that is- — Indian and Burmese : 
although both the techniques bear a certain amount of family likeness. 

The Burmese are com].)aratively late comers into this Frovince. having for a 
loiii^ time 1)een nomadic, unsettled and divided bv inter-tribal Avarfare, Avhich no 
dou]>t must have retarded their development and unity. From the Xlth century 
onwards their historv l)egins to ]‘est on solid and tangible facts, and is no longer 
on a basis of apocryphal and marvellous legends. This is borne out by geo* 
graphical considerations and the state of civilization of the three ^^Kncipal nations 
which then divided the country among themselves. In the north, to the east 
of the Irrawaddy river, weie the Burmese occuj^ying what must have been then 
a comparatively resti’icted territory, with the Shans and other smaller tribes to 

their north-east and north : l)el(jw them on the south and south-east, from some* 
whei'e about Toung-l^ and stretching through Tenasserim to i\lalaya, the Talaings 
or Mons. closely related to the Khmers of Cambodia : to the vest of the Burmese, 
across the Iirawaddy. and extending firm one point above Shwebo southAvards to 
HmaAvza ((_)ld Fronie). the Fyu, a people of Tibeto-Burman stock, but not closely 
related to the Burmese. These two old nations — the Fyu and the Mon — were 
colonized by Indians from across tlie Bay in the early centuries of the Christian 
era. if not before. They were knoAvn in India. ( eyloji and China, in the opening 
centuries of oiu' era. as the Ihlli (Commentaries and earlv Chinese writino^s 
show. Excavations carried cut during the la.st twentv-hve vear.s have brought 
to light ample material testifying to their early civilization develo])ed under 

Indian influence, to their ])(i.ssession of al])lial)ets and letters and to their profi- 

ciency in the tine Artsh Now. at the <lawn of the history of the Burmese jreople, 
rk.. in the Xlth centiny. they were ])ractically surrounded by the Pyu and Mon, 
each with a thoirsand yeais of civilization. The Burmese themselve.s who had 
just finished coalescing into a unified nation had. on the testimony of their own 
historians, no letters and no art worth speaking of. This indicates that thev had 
had very little intercourse if any. vith their enlighterred neighbours. 

The eonclusif)!! is thus inevitable that the Burmese did not arrive in Burma 
long befftre the nriddlc of the Xlth eenturv. or if they did, their interirecine 

tribal warfare retarded their progress. Therv ar’e indications that, for soirre time 
before that, there must have been Indians, tiaders and nronks. among them, 
but their refining influence had not yet been deeply felt. 

‘ e/. “The .Ari of J5urm,i and Tantnc Ihiddhism ", t)y .M. Chas. Kuroisclle, imbli.lied in the Arch<eologicaf 
SurvfV of Intlia, Annual Kepf)rt. Pcirt II for 191.3-1(>, ])p. 

-For instance, the Mon iribiription.^ found at Lopburi in Siam, ascribed to the Vlth-VIIth cent., are only the 
oldest found up to the prfbtnt: hut iVli .sources indirectly tc.stifv to their bein.L^ posse^bcd of letters and re Ugious 
literature lon>t before that. Then there is the Pyu insciiption found at Halingyi, near Shwobo, ascribed to the Vth 
cent., etc. Vide Report of the Supdt.. Archl. .Survey, Burma, for the year tmding 31st ]^Iarch 1915, p]>. 21-23, 
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All this changed suddenly in 1056-57 A.D. At that date, confident in theif 
own strength, they swooped down on Thaton, the capital of the i\I6n and ravaging 
Hniawza, the hoary capital of the Pyu, sacked it, and brought back with them 
to Pagan, their king, monks, the Scriptures and commentaries in Pali, architects, 
sculptors, jiainters and artists of every description, a large number of whom were 
Indians. Their polishing influence was very soon felt at the Burmese capital, 
and then began a period of extraordinary architectural and artistic activity, 
which la.sted for well over two centurie.s, until Pagan was taken by Kublai Khan's 
forces in 1286 A.D., but the influence of which is still felt. From the Mon they 
received their new religion, the Theravada Buddhism ; from the artists, the 
Indians especially, their temples, paintings and other forms of art. The Burmese 
themselves tried their hand at architecture and art at a later date not before a 
century or more had elapsed. They were at first mere copyists, imitating simply 
what they had before their eyes, trying to reproduce every detail, even to the 
cast of countenance (which was then Indian) : but they gradually and quite 
naturally, began to infuse their work with their own national tendencies. Thus 
the first statues had features which were a not unpleasant mixture of Indian and 
Mongolian characteristics, and then, by degrees, the Buddha and other figures 
were given a frankly Burmese cast, somewhat idealized ; the same applies also 
to mural paintings. This evolution was practically completed by the end of the 
XIYth century. There is a tradition, referred to in the native chronicles that, 
previous to the Xlth century, some four or five temples, not neces.sarily Buddhist, 
much less of the Hinayana School, had been built in Pagan. There is no reason 
to doubt the tradition, but owing to the total absence of contemporary docu- 
ments, lithic or otherwise, it has not yet been possible to decide which they may 
have been.^ 

It may thus be stated that there is nothing in Pagan antedating the Xlth 
century, either monuments, statuary, paintings or inscriptions that can be a,ssigned 
to pure Burmese workmanship and that, for a period of one century or more 
after the conquest of Thaton in 1056 A.D., we find practically nothing but the 
handicraft of Indian artists, working, in some cases, under the instructions of the 
Mon monks. ■- 

A simple glance at a statue or painting enables us to determine accuratelv, 
within a few decades, its date ; w'hether it is of Indian or Burmese wmrkmanship 
and whether it is Hinayana or Mahayana. Thus for instance a stone sculpture, 
enshrined in a niche in one of the corridors of the Xagayon temple (about 1100) 
showfing Gupta influence, in the cast of features — the straight cut of the eyes, 
the long, pointed and slightly aquiline nose — is at once marked out as of purely 
Indian craftmanship and its date fixed as the latter half of the Xlth or the early 
Xllth century. There are many such Buddha images in the earlier temples : 

1 But considering that in Pagan there were small colonies of Indians for some time previous to the XItU cen- 
turv, it is probable that there were more temples than that, but that these, as will be shown lower down, were 
mostly to be found some three or four miles to the south and south-east of Pagan. 

• Cf, ‘‘ Stone Sculptures in the Ananda Temple at Pagan ” by Chas. Duroiselle, published in the Archaeological 
Survey of India, Annual Report, Part II, for 1913-14, pp. 03-97. It is only after the fall of Thaton that lithic in« 
Ecriptions, plaques and votive tablets bearing inscriptions in Burmese, Pali and even Sanskrit appear in Pagan. 

U 
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they are replicas of one another in practically every detail, and give the im- 
pression that they were made to order en masse. They consequently show no 
aesthetic inspiration and have no artistic individuality, their piincipal merit lying 
in the fine chiselling of the Buddha's features. The small G-autama Buddha 
in the coiffure of Mahamaya in another exampl<‘ stamps it at once as a i\Iahavanist 
sculpture, the use of such distinctive marks being unknown in the iconography 
of the Southern School, who revere only one Bodhisattva. viz.. Maitreya. It 

may be remarked that this cognizance or distinctive mark is entirely superfluous 

in this representation of Gautama and can only be explained as a .slavish imita- 
tion of the Indian prototype before the artist. 

One of the bronze images found among the debris covering the terraces of 
the Dhammayangyi (^^DhammaraiiisT). temple at Pagan, built by King Xarathu 
( 1187 - 91 ) is worthy of special notice. This statuette belongs to the early XIYth 
century and is thus later in date than the temple itself, but it is interesting in 

that it furnishes us with another example of the transition period in Burmese 

art as explained above. At this time, it is clear that the Burme.se artists had 
not yet shaken off the influence of the Indian models they had everywhere before 
their eyes. The cast of the features is neither purely Indian nor purelv Burmese, 
but a mixture of both : the transition from the Indian to Burmese facies though 
not yet entirely accomplished was on its way to be so. By the end of the XIVth 
or the beginning of the XYth century, the transition becomes a fait accompli. 
Another image, also found on the terrace of the Dhammayangvi, attributable to 
the XYth century is an excellent example of pure Burmese art in its infancv. 
when the artist has apparently abandoned his Indian models and begu?r to work 
under the promptings of his own inspiration and infuse into his work Burmese 
ideals. The Buddha figure henceforth appears under a Burmese cast of features, 
which become accentuated as the years pass by. The inscription in Burmese 
on the back of the throne, from the more or less round form of the characters, 
may seem to belong to a much later period than the XYth centurv. In realitv. 
however, the rounded characters which succeeded the ’ square ’ alphabets in 
lithic inscriptions at a later date, wei'e long used in engraving inscriptions in 
bronze, perhaps owing to the ea.se of incising them on this material.^ 

A reference to my paper The Ai’T of Burma and Tantric Buddhism will 
make it clear that previous to the advent in Pagan of the Theravada Buddhism 
of Thaton in lOoO, the religion of the Burmese was a mixture of Shamanist super- 
stitions. Xaga wor.ship and some tantric form of Mahayiinism. In the absence 
of any reliable record, it is impossible to say with any degree of certaintv how 
long before the middle of the Xlth century. Mahayanists from Bengal and Xepai 
had begun to inunigrate into Pagan ; probably not before the late IXth or even 
Ylllth century. ^Yhile this influx of Mahayanism to some degree influenced the 
primitive religion of the people of Burma, it is clear that once the Burmese were 

^ CJ. L. Finot “ HFtoire de la littTature Cambtjdieniu* " B.E.F.K-O. — King Smbyiishin, in the XVIth century 
cast a large bell and placed it near tb* Shwezigon pagoda at Xyaung-l\ near Fagan ; the two inscriptions on this 
l>ell, in Burmese and iMon, are in characters perfectly round, this form being easier to engrave on bronze than the 
square one. 

“ Arehceological .Siir\uy of India Annua! Report for 191o-10, p. 77ff. 
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converted to Hiiiayanism introduced from Thaton, the power of Mahayana rapidly 
dwindled. The Indian immigrants appear at this time to have been settled in 
the vicinity of Pagan.’- between IMin-nan-thu and Thiyipyitsaya- ; the former 2J- 
mile.s to the south-east and the latter 3 miles to the south of the city. It is 
in these localities and the country between and around them that the inner 
walls of almost all the numerous temples, large and small, are decorated with 
very finely executed frescoes of an undoubtedly Mahayanist and tantric character 
and belonging to the Yarendra or Bengali-Xepalese school of painting, while such 
paintings are rare in the city itself and the country e.xtending to the north-east 
of it. A comparison of the Pagan frescoes with the Bengali-Xepalese miniatures^ 
reveals their close resemblance even in small details. A regular study of the 
interesting collection of photographs and drawings of paintings’ preserved in the 
Mandalay Archaeological Office would prove interesting and useful. It looks as if 
these Bengali and Xepalese artists, who were really very good at their craft, 
had been commissioned to decorate the interior walls and roofs of the temples. 

A typical example of this Indian handiwork is a representation of Mahamaya 
after the conception of the Buddha found at Pagan. The Xidanakatha informs 
us that, after his conception, the Bodhisattva, like unto a jewel, could be seen 
as if eiLshrined in a cetiya in his mother’s womb.^ AVe see her seated cross- 
legged ; she wears queenly vestments, a crown and a necklace ; her hands seem 
to be in an attitude inviting the contemplation of the Great Being. The child, 
seated in the vajrdsana has both hands in the abhayamudra. On either side 
of the queen, a lady attendant, in a kneeling posture, is presenting her with 
food. The one on the left is holding a flat dish with short legs, the food can be 
seen on the dish. The other is holding a bowl, probably of gold, full of food ; 
it is engraved with a floral design which is not very distinct, but merely indicated. 
The physiognomy of the three personages is distinctly Indian of a Mongoloid 
type. So far as I can remember, purely Burmese paintings always represent 
31ahamaya in the Lumbini garden in the well-known standing posture holding 
the branch of the tree and never after the Conception as we see it in the present 
figure. The actual representation of the child in his mother’s womb is never 
seen in Burma, neither, as far as I can recollect, in other countries professing 
Hlnavanism. Such representation is a purely Mahayanist conception ; but in 
Mahayanist iconography, such cognizances are perhaps inevitable if its numerous 
gods and goddesses are to be distinguished from each other. MTthout the cog- 
nizance of the child, the principal figure here would not be distinguishable from 
any of the numerous Taras represented in Pagan in the very same attitude. 


^ Pagan was founded in 849 A.D. 

“In M\m-pagan also, a s?mall locality btill nearer Pauaii, are some temples M'ith Mahayanist stone .'sculptures 
and frescoes, the principal of Avhich are the Abheratana and the Kubyaukkyi temples. 

3 Vide Foucher : “ Etude sur riconographie Bouddhique de Tlnde and Benoytosh Bhattacharya : “ The 
Indian Buddhist Iconography, based mainly on the Sadhanamala and other cognate Tantric texts Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 1924. 

* Only a small number have been actually published— 12, with the paper “ Ari of Burma and Tantric Buddhism ’V 
13, m Archa*ologieul JSurv’^ey of India Annual Beport, 1930-31 j 4, 1931-32 and 3 in 19o2-33. That is, o2, 
^^Fausbcdl’s Jataka ", Voi. I, the Xidanakatha, pp. 51-52. 
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The two lady attendant.^ above, with their dishes, might by themselves alone have 
been an indication or cognizance of the personage the artist intended to represent. 

Plate XXXI, (1. shows a drawing of a very finely executed fresco found on 
one of the inner walls of a small unnamed temple (Xo. 440 of the offine list of the 
monuments at Pagan) situated in a field to the north oi Thiyipyitsaya village, 
some three miles to the south of Pagan. A glance at Buddha’-s us^hnlsJta points 
to the painting as the work of a Bengali arti.st. In Bengal, the ushyusha was 
very pointed and placed far back on the head, while in Xepal. it was placed nearer 
the forehead. Several .scenes in the Buddha’s life are depicted ; one or two of 
them ai'e not easv to identify owing to theie being nothing distinctive. In not 
a few of the paintings in some temples has the work been left unfinished. This 
is particularly noticeable in the Paya-thon-zu temple at iMin-nan-thu some two 

miles to the south-east of Pagan, where a large number of the figures and scenes 

are merely outlined, as if the artist had suddenly had to abandon his work. In 

the present fre.«co, hf)wever, in which many details are so faithfully drawn the 
arti.st seems to have forgotten to complete soine details, such as the portion of 
the sea betweeii the niche on the left hand bottom and the large fish in the lower- 
most panel but one : the face of the person seated in the building above the sea 
as well as the faces of the two uppermost figures have not been clraAvn in, and 
are merely in outline. But for these defects and a few patches where the plaster 
has flaked off. the painting is in perfect preservation. 

The principal scene is the descent from heaven of the Buddha. We know 
how the Buddha, having performed the twin miracle in Kanda’s Mango Grove 
near Savatthi, decided to visit his mother, who, after her decease had been 

reborn in heaven a.s the Santussita deva. in order to expound to her— now him — ■ 
the Abhidhamma. As he was about to descend back to earth, Sakka ordered 
Yissakamma to build up a triple laddei’. In the large central panel is represented 
]\Iount IMeru with its base submerged in the .sea, and the Tavatimsa Heaven in 
the panel on the top. iMount i\reru itself is represented by the central large 
column, surrounded by the seven (the painting shows only six) concentric circles 
of rocks. 1 Of the triple ladder only one can be .seen : it starts from the Tava- 
timsa above Mount iMeru. with its base near the gate of the citv of Saiikassa. 
which may be seen right below the laddei' : the base of the ladder rests on a 
tnalrtra ; this pretty motif of decoration is .still common in the stairs of monas- 
teries and temples.- The Buddha is .seen descending ; he is preceded bv Brahma 
Bahampati n/bm.s his umbrella, and Bakra. before whom can be seen Pailchasikha 
holding his lute : the personage behind the Buddha is not identifiable ; but he 
may be iMatali oi- Buyaina. although he should have held a fly-whi.sk, which is 
mis.sing. Bfiriputta, who .should be waiting for him at the foot of the ladder, 
has been omitted. The uppermost panel, of which only about one-third is 


^ A practically irienti<'*al representation of Mount Meru, but carved in the live rock, may be seen on Plate XXX, 
illustrating my paper on ” The rock-cut temples of Powiindaung ” Archl. Survey of India, Annual Report, Part II, 
1914 - 15 . 

* But, as in most ca-^es, the yvaharn become very much stylised. In Xyauns-r, near Pagan, is an old monas- 
tery the stairs of whii li are enc ased l^y a complete rnnlcara resembling very much that in the present drawing. 
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extant, shows the Tavatimsa Heaven. The lower part of the Buddha s body, 
seated in the vajrdsana, can be seen ; he is preaching the Abhidhamma to the 
deva Santiissita and the other devas. On the right of the ladder, near the top 
of Meru. is an Arahat worshipping ; below him. a yaksha or asura. who seem^^ 
somewhat startled; below this again is a building with three personages vho 
appear to be arguing. On the right and left corners near the top of Mount 
Meru are two figures, each in a medallion resting on a makara from whose mouth 
and trunk issue flowery scrolls. In the medallion on the left is a personage 
riding on an elephant ; this makes one think of Sakra ; in the right-hand medal- 
lion, is a rider on horseback, Surya. 

On the left of the lowermost central panel is shown the birth of the Bodhi- 
sattva ; he is seen issuing from his mother’s side; then making his first se\en 
steps ; the intermediary scenes, when he is received by Brahma, etc., are omitted. 
Above this, in the middle panel, we see the Bodhisattva proceeding to the Bodhi 
tree, under which he attained Buddha hood. In the third panel is depicted the 
adoration of the relics, on the right by a Naga king, on the left by what seems to 
be. from the head of a goose in Ids coiffure, a Brahma. 

In the lowest panel on the right, the Buddha is walking near the Gandhakuti 
in the Jetavana garden at Savatthi ; on each tree there is a squirrel. In the 
second panel, the Buddha is in the wilderness of Parileyyaka where he retiied 
at the time of the quarrel among the monks at Kosambhi ; we are shewn the 
elephant who used to bring him w^ater, and the monkey wdio brought him fruits 
for his meals. Above this, in the third panel, is the Buddha seated in the 
vajvdsciuci With his hand in the dhcLiiMicakTCi lyiudrd {() ] on eithei side of him, 
seated on lotuses, the stalks of w^hich spring from the same root, are two smaller 
figures of Buddhas in the abkaya mudrd ; below^ on the left side of the lotus 
stalk, is a king (Bimbisara ?) and his queen in the namahkara attitude ; on the 
other side of the root is a dancing girl wdth a man seated behind her, his left 
hand on the heel of the girl, and his right arm stretched behind her, the hand 
resting on her right shoulder. In the uppermost panel, is another scene repre- 
senting the adoration of the relics ; the worshippers are ordinary men ; this 

scene is the counterpart of the one on the left. 

The painting reproduced in Plate XXXI, e, was found in the Sayambhu 
temple at Pagan (XIII century A.D.). It represents the conversion of the ogre 
Ajavika, wdio wos a devourer of human beings. The Buddha is preaching to 
him ; the building in wfliich he is seated, wdth its multiple roofs, is almost a perfect 
example of modern Burmese architecture, as for instance, the monasteries, the 

Palace at Mandalay and the turrets on the outer w^alls of the Mandalay City. 

Alavika is shewn twdce ; on the ground are four wmmen in a w^orshipping attitude, 
and above them, four monks. What remains of the Burmese inscription below 
reads; iy ka khak htan cva so phill Ajavika kuiw purha-sikhaii chumma. . . 
that is: ‘'This (painting represents) the Buddha converting the ferocious ogre 

Ajavika 

The four figures wdiich follow' are very much later than the preceding ones ; 

they are separated from them by a period of about three or four centuries. The 
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Varenclra school of Bengal seems to have ceased its activities in Burma by the 
end of the Xlllth Century ; this was probably due to the invasion of Kublai 
Khan'.s Tartars in 1286-87 and the subsequent abandonment of Pagan a.s the 
capital a few years later. But its traditions did not completely disappear and 
its influence,, though gradually dying out. was still felt in Burmese painting for a 
somewhat lengthy period, through which Burmese technique and national genius 
steadily asserted themselves. 

These four frescoes were photographed direct from the walls of the Upfdi 
Thein (sTma). a protected monument situated about midway between Xyaung-C. 
on the Irrawaddy and Pagan, and quite near the Tilominlo temple, one of the 
most impressive buildings of Pagan. This s'und or ordination hall, was named 
after a celebrated monk. Upali. who became primate of Burma ; he lived during 
the reigns of kings Xandaungmya (1210-34 A.D.) and Kvazwa (1234-.50 A.D.) 
and the foundation <fl this building may therefore be assigned to the .^econd 
quarter of the thirteenth century A.D. The frescoes adorning its walls are. 
however, not so old. and may belong to the late XVIIth or earlv XVIIIth cen- 
tury. The first figure represents Eahula. the Buddha's son. becoming a novice 
in the Saiigha. The scene of action is Kapilava.stu ; Yasodhara, the mother 
of Eahula, had asked her son to go to his father and ask him for his inheritance ; 
the latter makes him over to his three famous disciples, Sariputta, Moggallana 
and IMahakassapa for his preparation and initiation. On the left, .seated on a 
throne, is the Buddha ; it will be noted that his robes are not quite in the same 
style as those of the monks ; which is perhaps in order to distinguish him, not 
only as being the Buddha, but also a prince. On his left are the three great 
disciples named above : the young prince Eahula, now a novice in monkish garb, 
.stands near them ; to the right, are three young princes kneeling. 

Another fresco represents the Buddha Vessabhti, one of <Tautama's prede- 
ce.«sors, abandoning his palace to renounce the world. He is carried by eight 
men in a palanquin with a double circular roof ; the men are dressed in sarongs, 
as still Avorn ; behind the bearers on the left, are officials carrving white umbrella.s ; 
on the right, close by the four bearers, are two devns, bearing torches aloft to 
light the Bodhisattva’s way ; and near them is Hara. endeavouring to peisuade 
the Prince to renounce his project. Eight in front of the palanc^uin h a small 
boA' carrying a boAAd or cup. 

Plate XXXII. a, sIioavs a painting representing prince Siddhattha leaving 
his palace to go into the Avilderness. He is riding his hor.se Kanthaka. and 

behind the faithful Channa is hanging to its tail ; behind him are two deA'as : 

in front of Kanthaka. three other devas are lighting up the Avay Avith torches ; 
and on the e.xtreme right Mara, lifting up his right hand, tries to dissuade him 
from carrving out his intention. 

Plate XXXII. h. rejuesents an ecclesiastical ceremony, being the lehabili- 
tation of a monk Avho has committed an offence that can })e e.xjiiated oulv bv 

undergoing penance.^ The monk Avho is being rehabilitated is second on the 


1 V. Olden berg, “ Tlie Vinara Pitakam ’’ in Pali, VclJ, p. 49. 
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left, kneeling with his hand in the anjali-inudrd ; in front of him, is the upajjhdya 
or spiritual teacher reading the appropriate text in the Kammavaca. The other 
monks are members of the community assisting at the ceremony. 

Plate XXXII. c, is a photograph of the Upali Thein (Upali-sima). an 
Ordination Hall. Xlllth century A.D. It is a small but very graceful building 
where ecclesiastical ceremonies were performed. It is probably the only old 
and well-preserved monument of this character in Burma ; and in this fact, 
as also the cpiaint paintings which adorn its walls, lies its interest. 

EXPLORATIONS IN CENTRAL INDIA. 

By Mr. H. L. Srivastava. 

In connection with my tour in Central India and Rajputana I visited Omkar 
(Khandwa District), Maheswar, Choli and Sendhawa (Indore State), Xagda (De- 
was State), Gandhawal and rjjain (CRvalior State). 


Omkar. 

The temple of Omkar is situated on the island of Mandhata oir the north 
bank of the Xarmada (Plate III, a). Opposite to it on the southern bank .stands 
the temple of Amareswar. Both are stated to have been destroyed by iMoham- 
mad Ghazni on his way to sack Somnath (1024 A.D.) : but subsequently repaired 
bv the late Raja of Mandhata who claimed descent from the Chauhan Bharat Singh 
who took iMandhata from Xathu Bhil in 1165 A.D. The Amareswar teniide 
contains the well-known Mahmd Stotra (a panegyric of the God Siva) engraved 
on two slabs fixed in the passage of the temple on either side. It is dated 
Samvat 1121 (1064 A.D.). 

Opposite Mandhata island and close to Panthia village was found lying in a 
gorge of the Vindhva range a broken image of Charchika erroneously called 
Ravana. The image which measures 19' X 5' 9"x2' 4" has 10 hands, a rat near 
the waist, a scorpion (14" long) above the contracted abdomen with the left foot 
placed on a lion and the right on a prostrate figure of a man. It may be assigned 

to the 9th-10th century A.D. Close by are .seen groups of images of the same 

period which formed part of a temple. 

About a furlong south-east of Panthia village there is another temple known 
as Chanhls Avatdr. But nothing except the sanctum and the oblong mandupn 
have survived. Inside the sanctum, besides linf/a/n and a Boar were found 
arram^ed in a row, images of the incarnations of Vishnu. The images which 
belom^ to the 11th century A.D. do not form part of the temple. They were 

brought from the ruins of temples near about and kept here. 

Maheswar. 

Mahe.swar which is 28 miles to the west of Barwaha Railway Station is 

picturesquely situated on the north bank of the Xarmada. It is undoubtedly a 
historical place but there is no unanimity regarding its identity with ancient 
Mahishmati. Kalidasa while desciibing the city of Mahishmati in Raghuvam.sa 
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(Canto Vi. 63) calls the Xarmada ' the girdle around the hips that were the 
bastions of the citv ’ which corresponds more with the situation at Omkar rather 
than Maheswar. The same view is held by V. Smith. ^ Cunningham” identi- 
fies the place with Mandla in the Central Provinces. It was famous for its 
cotton fabrics^ in the Maurvan period. The names of various donors from 
Mahishmati, ejj.. Devabhaga. Arithadatta (Arhadatta) and Ivatina engraved on the 
Sanchi Stupa* go to show the opulence of the people and also their religious 
fervour. Its importance was further heightened by its location in the direct 
route between north and south. Mahabharata (Vdyogaparva) mentions it as 
‘ lying on the road to south '. The same fact is mentioned by Rhys Davids {Buddhist 
ludiu, page 103) when he says that Maheswar formed ' one of the regular stages 
on the route from Paithan in the Deccan to Sravastf in Xepal ’. The place was 
visited by Hiuen Tsang (7th Century A.D.) and also by A1 Biruni (11th 
Century A.D.) who calls it Mahmura. After the Haihayas it fell into the hands 
of the Parmaras of Malwa. It lost its importance under the Muhammadan kings 
of Malwa till 1760 A.D. when Ahalya Bai raised it to the status of a capital. 
Much of ancient Maheswar is buried underneath. There are ruins about 30 feet 
below the top close to Mandel Khoh on the north bank of the Xarmada where 
deposits of pottery are found. They are thick coarse pieces without paint- 
ings. Some of the roof tiles with grooves are interesting. The large sized 
bricks (20"x ll"x 3J") which are found in abundance and the roof tiles may 
take the site back to the 6th Century A.D. 

Choli. 

This is an old village 8 miles north-east of Maheswar which contains many 
ruins of temples. The temple of Bhaironath has been considerably renovated 
and the images lying near about belong to the 10th Century A.D. In the 
dry bed of a tank are found fragments of bricks and stone architectural fragments 
of some ruined temple, which were apparently washed down from the hill slopes 
during the rains. 


Sendhwa. 

The Fort at Sendhwa is an unpretentious but lofty stone structure of the 
Muhammadan period as shown by the battlemented walls and the disposition of 
the two gateways on the north and south. Inside the Fort are situated several 
modern buildings including a Siva temple by the sitle of a tank on the east. 
Further west and on a slightly raised level are seen the remains of walls of resi- 
dential quarters standing to a height of about 7'. Inside an enclosure on the 
south-west are remains of a high wall built of lahhauri bricks and the mouth of a 
subterranean passage, which is said to have connected this Fort with Bhairon'^arh 
Fort about 10 miles north. 


^ Early History of India, p. 
^Ancient Geography, p. 559. 

^ ATihamstra,Bk, II, Chapter 12. 

^ Epigraphia Indica, Vol. 11, p. 95. 
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Gandhawal. 

(raiidliawal. situated 31 miles east of Dewas. is a tlourisliing town with a 
prej)niuleran(*e of Jrdnas. The place is supposed to <lerive its name from (hin- 
dharvaseiia to whom i- attrilnited a. ^'5iva timipli^ (d' the Jlt]i-12th Genturr, 

situated north of the rivulet ealled Kind. The tem])le lias been considerably 

renovated of late, but tlie sculptures found therein reveal it< anticjuitv. In one 

of the western niches is placed an ima;ae tliicklv bedanibed with paint, which 

may l)e identified as that of Hayaariva. Tn tlie two niches uu eitlier ^ide of the 
entrance tr> tlu' temple and iaciny the open court \vhi('h was oin^e '^iirroumled bv a 
mandapd are found tlie imapes of ^ amaiia and Yama. ( )tlie]* images of Brain 
manical uod> and eodde.'^ses are arranged in a row outside tlie tenpile, notewoithv 
among them being a standing jSfirya {o high). Ahshnu, Lak^hmi-Xarayana an<l 
Mahishamardini, Towards the south of the temple is aiiOther grou]) of sculp- 
tures containing Vishnu reclining on the serpent Sesha and two standing images 
one of which i'^ a bearded yaucb 

Inside the village are found many temiile ruins and images. mo.-tK' Jain, 
§unie of which are about 10 feet high. Kven the stones used in a Muhammadan 
gravevard here are invariably the lii-oken architectural members of old temples. 

If possilile, the sculptures should be i'ollected together and arranged in an 
open air museum as at Kliajuraho. 


Xa(^da. 

In this village which is situated 0 miles south of Dewais in the tenltory of 
Dew'as Senior, are found the remains of a few temples and images behmging to 
about the 12th Century A.l). Jh’adition avers tliat tlie name X^agda is derived 
from Xagadaha ‘ l)urning of the snakes * Janamejaya of the Mahabharata fame is 
said to have burnt tlie snakes on the banks of the hnail tank whifJi is (Jose to 
Xllakahtheshw^ar temple. Except an uiipretenti(uis stiau'ture known as Pfiddniui 
Jca }na)idii\ wJiich is in a dihqhdated (-onrlition wuth jungle growing all around 
and another ruined temple aiid an old well [haoli] there ai’e no othcu’ remains of 
antiquitv, A subterranean passage here is said to connect wuth rijain, about 30 
miles awTiy. 


IAjatn. 

Xothing to denote Ujjaiiks great past exists nowv The sculptures and rav- 
vinos wuth wJii(Ji the (didts on the 8ipra river are adorned belong to the Medianad 
period. The nmnuments wJiicJi are of anJiaudogical interest are only 0 in number, 
viz.. (1) Bliartiiliari (Jn'c, (2) (Jiaubis Khamba gate. (3) Bina Jiim-ki-Masjid, (4) 
Kaliadeh waiter ])alace, (5) Old Sarai, and (b) Jai Singh’s a>tr()ncmic'al observatory. 
The first two are Mediieval wliile all others are ot Muhammadan and even later 
times. Tlie smilptiires stored in a reraiidah adjacent to tlie Mahakal temple are 
fine pieces mo.'-tlv of the medicTval period and are proposed to be exhikhted in a 
Museum bv the Archamlogical Department of the (Bvalior State (Plate XXXIII, 6). 
The Mahakal temple collection includes a sarpaba^dha or snake^ shaped inscription 
like that found on Chabara Dora Xo. T at Un (Indore State) 
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Tlie Gwalior Darbar have sanctioned construction of a temple to house a 
quadruple image of Vishnu of about the 10th Century A.D. (Plato XXXIII, c) 
now lying close to the Ilanuman temple. The four sides of the image are all 
alike and can only be distinguished by the distribution and arrangement of 
kiitJiha. chal'fa, gadct and padnia. 

Ancient Ujjain is buried on the banks of the Sipra known as Gadh and a 
series of mounds lying close to Bhartrihari Cave. From the deep ravines near 
Bhartrihari Cave a few potsherds, roof tiles, shell bangle pieces, etc., were recovered 
which appear to be of the same period as the finds which were brcught to my 
notice at Maheswar about the 6th C’entury A.D. 

EXCAVATIONS AT SAl^CHI. 

Mr. Hamid, Archseological Superintendent, Bhopal State, has brought to light 
the remains of a monastery situated to the east of Stupa Xo. 2. between the 
begging bowl and the old tank. The mound which covered this monastery was 
noticed by Sir John Marshall. M’hile describing the remains near Stupa Xo. 2, 
he says, " Xorth of these, again, and partly cut through by the modern road, 
is an extensive mound cf stone-rubble and brick which marks the site of a medieeval 
mona.^tery “ {Guide to Gdiichi. p. 135). The monastery as laid bare appears to 
be square in plan with entrances about 10' wide on the west and east and a 
court of cells (measuring 12' x 7') with a verandah in front. The courtyard in the 
middle has a drain towards the south-west corner. The total length exposed on 
the west side is 110'. The cells on the west and the south have been cleared to 
the floor level while those on the east and north still remain to be excavated 
(Plate XXXIII, c). 

Among the antiquities brought to light mention may be made of small beads 
of agate, carnelian and crystal ; western Kshatrapa coins ; copper coins of 
Andhra and Kushan ; plaques of grey-stone one of them containing a figure of 
Mahishamardini ; images of Vi.shnu (ht. 14") and Garuda (ht. 2l") of the medimval 
period, and a small rectangular seal (measuring •6"X'4"X'2") with huddhapada on 
the top ami three indistinct letters in Brahmi below. A detailed renort will be 
given after the completion of the excavations next year. 

EXCAVATIONS AT BAIRAT. 

By Bai Bahadttr Daya Ram Sahni, C'.I.E., Director of Archceology, 

Jaipur State. 

This is the first systematic excavation carried out by the Jaipur State and 
the interesting results achieved augur well for future archai-ological re.search. 
The town of Bairat. the traditional site of the capital of Virata of the 3Iahab]ia- 
rata fame, and the well-known find-spot of two Ak)kan edicts is situated in 
piciures(pm valley. 52 miles from the city of Jaipur and now ea.silv accessible 
from Delhi by a finst-class metalled road. The ancient remains at Bairat, the 
exploration of which was sugge-sted to me by Bai Bahadur Pandit Amarnath Atal, 
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Finance Member. Council of State, Jaipur, lie on a rocky bill, 200 feet in height, 
at the south-west corner of the valley, whence the ancient route led out to Jaipur. 
The top of the hill is about 400 feet from east to west by about 190 feet v/ide. 
It is divided into two well defined terraces, the one 30 feet higher than the other. 
About a hundred years ago, considerable damage was done to these ruins by a 
private explorer, named Kiladar Kitaji. and the brick walls brought to light 
were dismantled and carried away by the villagers. A gold casket is stated to 
have been found in the course of those diggings. 

own excavations revealed on the lower terrace a unique Buddhist temple 
or cliaittja, circular in plan, 27 feet in diameter, and surrounded by a circum- 
ambulatory piassage (Plate XXXIV, a). The inner wall of the temple is built 
in a peculiar style, consisting of sections of brick walling alternating with 26 
octagonal wooden pillars, the charred bases of Avhich alone had survived. The 
ceiling also consisted of wooden beams covered with well-baked pottery tiles and 
finished off with a tall terracotta finial in the fashion of the shrines represented 
in the Bharhut reliefs. The bricks in the temple wall are wedge-shaped. 20 inches 
long by 9 to 12 inches wide and 3 inches thick. Those in the outer wall have the 
remilar dimensions of 20 inches by 10 inches bv 3 inches in thickness. The 

^ ..V 

temple was entered from the east and charred remnants of the wooden door frames, 
together with iron discs in which the tenons of the doors swung, clamps and nails 
of varying sizes had survived where they fell when the temple was burnt down 
(Plate XXXIV, h). At a later date the temple was surrounded by a rectangular 
enclosure vail and several bricks in it, which had originally belonged to the 
temple, are found to be engraved with Brahm! characters, possi])ly remnants of 
an Asokan edict with which the temple walls had been adorned. 

This is probably the oldest known structural temple in Northern India and 
one of those which supplied models for the numerous rock-cut cave temples of 
Western and Eastern India. The nearest approach, both in plan and design, 
to this newlv discovered temple is the clinitija cave of about the 1st century B.C. 
in the Tulja Lena group at Junnar. This latter is about the same size as the 
temple unearthed at Bairat and has the same internal arrangement, with only 
this difference that whereas the sanctum in the cave temple in question is sur- 
rounded by a circular i‘ow of 12 rock-hervii pillars, the temple at Bairat consists 
partly of brick and partly of wmoden columns. The interior of the temple at 
Bairat had unfortunately been cut away by the previous digger referred to above, 
but if, as is almost certain, the Junnar temple is a reproduction of the type of 
temple at Bairat, the object of worship in the latter must also have been a stupa. 
\nd as this temple was undoubtedly the work of Asoka, the stupa ma\ have con- 
tained a bodv relic of the Buddha. One or two bits of brick-work from the ba.«e 
of the stfipa in question have survived in situ and I was also fortunate enough to 
find, both ill and around this temple, fragments of a large stone umbrella of 
Asokan workmanship (Plate XXXIV, c) and a few fragments, which fit together, 
of a lar«re bowl of the same material and similar techni(|uo. The umbrella as 
usual surmounted the stupa and the bowl may have been the receptacle in w^hich 
the gold reliquary referred to above was enclosed and deposited in the st'ipn. 
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The onlv nther biick .structure that lias .survived ou tlie lover terrace is a 

rectaugular [ilatt'orm cumpo.sed of two (,-ourse.s of large hut thin hrick.s, which 
mav have lieeii useil on occa.sions of ordination of novices (s'Iiikidi'i’kn). Tlie 

rest of the on tlji.> terrace was (hi,iz' '^)\vn to the oriLUiial hed of tiie rock aiid 

found to Im* sti'ev/n with co]os>al bouldei'-i. tlu^ ititerveiiiim’ oeiici hdled up 

and levelled hvirh a tiiick layer d ie<l nwwiA wiiicli abounds in tht>h‘ hi!N. ^ly 

('X(a\jtionN lierc revealed se\'eral t]n:>ioaiab <»! pieces of nolidied and unpoli-hcd 
(\hu»!aj ^and-tone re])resentiiio’ a jforriou oi; tla^ d(.d)ri'< of tw(^ A^^okaii jiillai's, 
wliK'h Ij-id Ijcc]! h<tttered to idece--. jirubablv l»y tlie hfiin< in the btli cpnturv A.l). 
Tiie-e p:ete^ included one laiye fraonient tihui; tia^ junction of the U]>per polished 
and lover i-onyh '*;urface of th(‘ shaft of one of tJiese Tullars an?} another from the 
Muninit with the taperiny hole A\hich Jieh! a lone ajid -tout coppei' bolt to support 
the ca])ita]. One or tvs'o tiny ])ieces liiokcn from a hu-ure of a lion '^liow that tlie 
eohunns vere as usual erowned with -tatuc'^ of one oi- the otludr of tlie four iio])Ie 
animals of the Hurldldst texts. In 1007-08 1 had the ^’ood f(.»rtiine of di'^^covermo; 
the well-preserved eajiitab of the two Asokau pillars at flampurva in the I'liani- 
pai’an di-tnet. wlinh wer(^ IdelierThl t<i liave lofie,' since been converted^^ to road 


metal, ddtt^ jiie^ent excavations establish the former existence of two Asoka 
pillars at Bairat raisinv^ the number of surdi pillars known to us to sixteen. 

1 he u])per terrace was reached ironi the lower bv a broad staircase, wlucdi 
imfortunatelv has lost tlie orioinal treads. Here mv excavations liroimht to lio-ht 
fragment,'; of a large mona.^terv (Plate XXXI\', d) coii.sisting. unlike the tvpe 
familiar to u.s. of two or three range.s of cells on each side of a cential quadrangle. 
This hiiildiiig had been rebuilt at least twice at short intervals of time. The 
brides are (d the .same large and regular .size as tho.se emjdoyed in the outer wall 
of the temple referred to above. In the thickne.s.s of the east wall of the mona.s- 
tery I found a small earthen jar containing 36 well preserved silver coins ; eight 
of the punch-marked ty])e and the remaining 28 of the Greek and Indo-Greek 
kiiwo', the earliest being Heliokles (circa 140 B.G.) and the latest Hermaios (circa 
20-4.3 A.l).). This interesting Hnd show.s, in the first place, that punch-marked 
coins had continued in circulation riown to the Ist centiirv A.D. and .secondlv 
that the monasteiy was .still in occupation in the middle of the 1st centurv A.D. 
As, huweveig no objects of a later date than the 2nd century A.D. were met with, 
the wlmle establi.diment must have lieeu deserted about this date, perhaps tem- 
poKoilc . As hinted abo\e. it wa^. h(l^v(_‘\■er piobablv not until the -jth or 6th 
centurv A.D. that the sit(‘ met its jiaal destruction at the hands of the invadim^ 


Ibm^. 

"•loth 


! he puncli-marked coins iji the lioan! wcic found wrapped in a piece of 
whwli has been kimllv tesr,.,l |or me Ip- Dr, X. Ahmad and Mr. Gniati of the 


Indian Dottoii f 'onitnirtce. Ihiinbay. and found to be true cotton cloth. Tlie 


"5' ''1 Hialcolitiiic poriod is already knou n to u.s from the 

(In.-ovciio. at Molamjodaio. TlnD. however, is the rir.st specimen of .such material 
dating lioni the beginning of the flnXtian era. Other object, s found in this 
menusterv indmled terracotta ligurines of .lancing girls or Yakshis in the same 
style a.s tiio.'.e in the Bharhut reliefs, numerous fragmeut.s of idins bowls of fine 
polislied clat vhich had ]>eeii rejutired with copper rivets and other potterv 
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vessels of various kinds, but no specimen of tke water bottle of the Buddhist 
monk, so familiar to us from other Buddhi.st sites. 

A noteworthy feature of the excavations is the total absence, amono; the 
finds, of rejn'e.sentatinns of the Buddha in any form or material. This i'^ in full 
accord with the now establi^hcil view that the Buddha imaye was not evolved 
until about the 2nd century .-V.D. Had it been otherwise, an im])ortant Buddhi.st 
centre like Bairat would certainly nut have failed to vield such sacred relics. 

M. Renaud identified Bairat with Po-le-ve-to-lo of the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen 
T.sang. fMy own excavations vielded no evidence to corroborate this identifica- 
tion. The dbcovery of only one monastery in jjlace of the eight mentioned by the 
Chine.se ]jilgrim in connection with Po-le-ye-to-lo seems to militate strongly 
agaiiLst M. Renaud's view. It is true that the )u-e.sent town of Bairat, distant 
about two miles from the remains ex])lored by me. stands on a lofty artificial 
mound which may contain various strata of Buddhist buihling.s. It appears to 
me. however, that had the other seven monasteries, seen by the Chinese pilgTim, 
been situated inside the town, that keen observer would not have failed to say so. 

I found interesting evidence to indicate that a small valley, to the south of 
the Buddhi.st establishment, was inhabited in the prehistoric period. This valley 
contains several irregularly shaped platforms with retaining walls of uncut 
boulders and covered with red gravel. I examined a few of these platforms and in 
one of them I found a quantity of primitive pottery and a chert flake similar to 
those found on the sites in the Indus valley. Another object of the same kind 
and several flint cores were also found, strange as it may appear, on the lower 
terrace of the Buddhist site. I am inclined to think that the.se latter artifacts 
must have been carried with the red gravel from the valley clown below'. 
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SECTION III— EPIGRAPHY. 

SANSKRIT EPIGRAPHY. 

By Dr. X. P. Chakravarti. 

Collection and decipherment of inscription.^. 

Three small but interesting inscriptions were discovered by Prof. A. S. 
Altekar of the Benares Hindu University, in course of an exploration tour in the 
Kotah State, C. L, organised in March last, by the History Officer of the State. 
They were found at Badva. a small village, about 30 miles from Kotah and 4 
miles to the south of the Kotah-Baran road, engraved on stone pillars lying out- 
side the village in a locality known as Thamb-Toran. Of the four pillars origin- 
ally installed, three complete ones were found in situ and a fragment of the fourth 
was discovered lying at a distance of about two furlongs from the others. It was 
also found that a portion of the fourth pillar was later converted into a sa^bstone, 
on one side of which is still visible the word /jajtid written in the characters of the 
third century. In the inscriptions found on the three pillars in situ, the latter 
are called yilpas. Each of them has a chashfda about 8 inches below the top as 
directed by the sdstras and the tops are also bent inwards. The writing on them, 
however, is vertical, reading from bottom to the top and not horizontal as found 
in the yupas from Isdpur and Bijaygadh. According to the sacred texts the 
yupas should be made of particular kinds of wood. But all the yupas which have 
been discovered so far, are found to be made of stone. Probably Professor 'V'ogel 
is right in his suggestion that the stone yupas are merely the copies of the wooden 
ones and were erected to perpetuate the memory of the sacrifice performed. 
Two of these yupas have only one line of writing each and the third two lines. 
The characters belong to the third century A.D. and the language is incorrect 
Sanskrit. The inscriptions record the performance of a T riratra sacrifice by each 
of the three brothers Balavardhana, Somadeva and Balasimha, the sons 
of the Mokhari MaMseiidpati Bala. They are all dated Krita 295, the oth day 
of the bright half of Phalguna. Referring the date to the ATkrama era, it will 
be .seen that the.se are the second earlie.st records discovered in that era, the earliest 
being the year 282. also found in a yupa in.scription at Kandsa in the Udaipur 
(State. It is also interesting to note that they record a gift of one thou-sand cows 
by each performer of the sacrifice which is the exact number jire.scribed by the 
Dhannasdstras. Mahdsfndpati Bala is dcsignateil in the in.scription as Mdkhari 
which certainly stands lor .Sanskrit Mauldiari. Alany years ago Cunningham 
discovered at (lava a seal bearing the legend MokJtalinatn inscribed in Mauryan 
Biahnu scrijit which points to a very ancient tradition for the dlaukhari family. 
\Ve also know from the Bar'ibar and ATigarjuni Hilt cave in.scriptions of another 
Maukhari family headed by Yajhavarmaii and belonging to a period much earlier 
than tliat of the Maukhari rulers of Ayodhya. The present records are even 
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earlier than the Barabar and Nagarjuni Hill cave inscriptions and are thus the 
earliest dated Maukhari inscriptions discovered so far. Unfortunately nothing is 
known about Bala from these inscriptions, excepting that he was a Malidsendpati 
which title would, at the age of the inscriptions, ensure for him a very high posi- 
tion. Professor Altekar who is editing these inscriptions in the Epigrapliia Indica 
thinks that he was probably a subordinate of the Kshatrapa Vijavadaman who 
is known to have ruled from 238 to 250 A.D. 

In course of the two tours which I undertook during the year, I found a few 
new inscriptions and also copied others which have not yet been properly studied. 
At Rewa itself I found three new inscriptions. The earliest of these is found on 
a big slab of stone which is now preserved in the guard-hall in the old palace at 
Rewa. It appears that the slab was once built into the wall of the Zanana iMahal 
from where it was removed a few years back and kept in its present place. No- 
thing is known about its jirovenance but most probably this slab was also brought 
from Gurgi like many of the other inscriptions and statues which are now kept 
in the State Treasury or in the compound of the Prince's Palace. The writing 
covering a surface of 7' l"x3' 1", has been badly damaged on all sides except at 
the top. The inscription is divided into two parts. The first part containing 33 
verses, gives the following genealogy of the Kalachuri rulers of Dahala : from the 
Moon. Budha ; his son Pururavas ; in his family Bharata and in course of time 
the Emperor Haihaya (Sahasrarjuna) who captured Ravana and who was followed 
bv many other kings of the family. The first historical ruler mentioned is Laksli- 
nianaraja who conc[uered the kings of Vahgala, Pandya. Lata, Gurjara and 
Kasmlra countries. His son was Yuvarajadeva ; his son Kokkalla ; his son Gah- 
geyadeva who defeated the rulers of Kira. Aiiga and Kuntala. Gaiigeya ‘ raised 
a column of victory on the seacoast in the shape of his arm by defeating the king 
of Utkala ’. His son was Karxa to whose time the inscription belongs and to 
whom as many as eleven verses are devoted but they contain very little historical 
information except that he attacked Kuntala. Kauclu and the Gurjara country 
and brought under his power the kings of the Himalaya. iMany of the verses 
occurring in the first part are also found in the Goharwa Plates of Karnadeva 
{Ep. Ind.. Vol. XI, pp. 142 if.). The second part apparently contained the pur- 
pose for which the inscription was incised but as the lower portion of the epigraph 
is verv badlv damaged nothing can be made out with certainty except that the 
person who was responsible for its engraving was born in the Kayastha lineage. 
The date of the inscri]fiion, if there was any at the end, is now lost. The second is 
a smaller inscription on a stone which is now preserved in the Treasury at Rewa. 
The imscription though badly effaced is interesting. Only a portion of the name 
of the ruler is preserved as Srlmad-Vi . . . .deva which undoubtedly refers to the 
Kalachuri ruler Yijaa'ASImha. He is mentioned as meditating on the feet of 
the P. d/. P- Yamadeva and bears the title of TriJcalingddhipati along with the 
other usual epithets of the Kalachuri rulers. The record bears a date m 3 digits 
of which the first two can be lead as 9 and 0. The reading of the third digit is 
not certain but it may be 2 in vhich case the date is to be referred to the Chedi 
year 962 (=A.D. 1210-11). The inscription was issued from Tripurl and bears 
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tlie names of several officers among whom is mentioned tlie Mnrulnllka .Malaya- 
siiiilia. This perscjiiagc is possibly identical with the officer i-h’ the same name 
who was re^jtonsible for the excavation of a tank as recorded in his Ifewc. inscrip- 
tion of the Chedi year 944 (=^A.D. J193). The earliest known date of Vijaya- 
siihha is the f'hcdi year 932 (^A.I). IISO-SI) found in his Kttmhhi Tlates. His 
latest date so far known was A'.S. 12.33 (--A. I). 1196) mentioned in the Rewa 
plate- of hi- feudatory the Maltardiialji Salakhanavarm.in of ivakaiTdl. Tlie 
present insciiption therefore increases the })eri(}d of his reicn liv about 1.3 vears 
and -how- that he must ha.ve enjoyed a long reign of over 30 years. Tlie object, 
of the lecord cannot be ascertained owing to the damaged condition of the writina- 

' - ■ r~) 

but it a p] tears ro have contained the grant of some land in the village of Dhdtta- 
vada or of the village itself. ( )f the officers mentioned in the inscription the names 
of the SinhdluCifii'dJtiliyi Lakliana and the ^Idhil pi'dtilinru Bhlmasiiiiha can be 
read with certaintv. The rhird i- a set of two cojpier jtlates said to have 
been found in 1929 in the village of Dhurehti about 7 miles from Idewa bv a 


cultivator while plc'iughing Ins field. The jilates have raised rims and are strung 
together with a ring. There is a seal attached to the ring bearing the figure of 

Gajn-Lnlc-'lnul in relief at the toji and a legend in one line below it which reads ; 

Sriuiat-T i'(t'ddl’i/d nidjhi . When the plates were received bv me the ring was found 
alreadv cut Imt there can be no doubt that the ring and the seal belong to the 
plate' under consideration. The insc]'i]jtion is dated Mondav. the 7th dav of 

the blight half of .Jye.'htha, of the ( 'hedi Saiiivat 963 (=A.D. 1212). The date is 
irregular unless Sfmir is nn error of the engraver for S/ointije in which case it would 
corrc'pond to Wedne'day the 9th .May. A.ll. 1212. The reconl mentions Teailyo(lo)- 
Kyawallaoeva as the riilei who is evidently identical rvith the king men- 
tioned in tlie RpAva giants of V.S. 1297 and 129S of the time of the Maltdmmkas 
Kimiaraprda and ffariraja of KakaredT. In tlw ])resent inscription, however, 
Trailf3k}-ainalla liear- tlac ejiithet Kfouifik'dpdrlJiipdfl and not TrilriJinqddhipati 
As has been generally accejited this 'rraihlkyamalla has fr, 'Pe identified with the 
f’haiidella ruler Trailokyawirraaii. though he liears all the epithets used bv the 

Kalachuri ruler.' including the phrase ydipaddiyi-pdrldin/dh/plta. The record con- 
tains a deed of mortgage [cittnlja ii(Jlta) or sale of the village Alira .situated in the 


T)}i<3vahatt,i-poPu/c/ of the Dhana vrdii-putPdu (division) given liv the Saiva 
teacher Santasi^•a. the son of the royal jireceptor VimaLisiva, to the Rdnnka 
Dhan'ka. the son of S^varaja (Sivaraja) amd the grandson of Ra.sula. The pro- 
jierty .'cems to have been transferred l>y Xadasiva who was authori.sed to do so 
liy his elder brolher Saiita.'iva. Towards the end of the record are found the 
names of witnesses aftei' which comes the name of the Thdk>n- (hlllana who seems 
to have taken j>ossessinn of the property on behalf of the mortgagee. The officers 
mentioned in the deed are: (1) the d/m/du/f/v/ .dfalayasitiiha. the (Chief) Minister- 
(2) Thdkdr Haripfda. the .Mini, 'ter in charge of Foreign affairs ; (3) Vfdiada. the 
city-prefect (Kd/Japd/a) and (4) the merchant (Gr.Gd/un) I'handa, the writer of 
dccils iar/hdh-kJiiii). The document was written by th(‘ I’andits Ad.sve.svara and 


(.lungridliaihi and engraved l>v Siriika. 


J heie aio certain iutcrestixi^.^ facts found 


in this inscription which deserve consideration. We have seen from the last 
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mentioned inscription that the Kalachuri Vijayasiriiha was still holding sway 
over tliis part of his kingdom in the Chedi year 962. The present record, how- 
ever. shows that a year later, at least the portion of the Kalachuri kingdom round 
about Rewa had already passed under the Chandella ruler Trail okyavar man. 
IMoreover, it seems reasonable to assume that Malayasiiiiha of the present record 
is no other than the Malayasimha mentioned in the Rewa inscriptions of the 
Chedi years 944 and 962. We have thus to admit that one of the chief officers of 
the Kalachuri ruler Vijayasiiiiha not only transferred his allegiance to the con- 
Cjueror but was also appointed by the latter as one of his ministers — probably the 
Chief Minister. What led to his being so rewarded we cannot say. Probably 
he was an important chief in this part of the country and like the chiefs of Kaka- 
redl. he also transferred his allegiance to the victorious ruler and thus saved his 
property from being confiscated. The Saiva ascetic Wmalasiva mentioned in 
this inscription is, I think, no other than the Bajaguru Yimalasiva mentioned m 
the Jubbulpore Kotwali Plates of Jayasiiuhadeva of the Chedi year 918. Pro- 
bably after the Chandel occupation of this tract, these Saiva ascetics having lost 
the royal patronage, had to mortgage or dispose of their property, granted to them 
bv their royal disciples, the Kalachuri rulers of Daliala. As regards the place 
names mentioned in the inscription, Dhovatt a-pattcota seems to be identical with. 
Dhurehti. the find spot of the inscription. 

At Ajaigarh I copied most of the inscriptions in the F(ut. Unfortunately 
it was not possible to copy all the inscriptions as some of them have been com- 
pletely coated with lime. A few of these inscriptions have already been published 
and some others noticed by Cunningham. I shall therefore confine myself in 
considering onlv those which have been scantily noticed by Cunningham or still 
remain unnoticed. An inscription on a block of stone bearing an image of Ganesa 
in relief, Iving below the path leading to the Clanga-Yamuna Kunda has been 
noticed bv Cunningham but the information supplied by him is very meagre. 
It is dated Samvat 1337 Maglia-sudi 13 Some. The date is given both in figures 
and words which, taking the year as expired, regularly corresponds to iMondav. 
3rd Pebruarv A.D. 1281. The record gives the names of the Chandella rulers 
from Kirttivarman down to YIeavarman and also a line of officers connected 
with these rulers as detailed below. There was one Lakshmidhara born in the 
Gauda family who was ‘ an ornament ’ in the Kingdom of Kirttivarman. His 
son was Yasahprda, a minister of Salakshanavarman ; his son Sridhara was an 
officer of Javavarman ; his son Gokula was a minister of Prithivivarman ; (his 
son) Bhdja (G flourished during the reign of 3radana(varman) ; his son was 
Mahlpala, an officer of Paramardin ; his son was Gaiiigadhara^ who became a 
favourite of Trailokyavarman ; his son Jagaddhara was a minister of Ylravarman ; 
he had two brothers Ganadhisa and Yanadhipa. Ganadhisa or Ganapati as he is 
subsecpiently called, had two sons the younger of whom was Rajapati, the name 
of the elder not being clear. It was Ganapati who had this image known as Dani- 
Yinayaka consecrated. In a ruined Jaina temple to the west of the Ajaipal tank 

' Ttis may be identical with Gangadhara mentioned in the Rewa plates of Trailokyavarman, mentioned above. 

O 
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I found ail inscription on tlic pedestal of a colossal image of >antinatha wliich 
has not been noticed liefore. It is dated Sco'nvdt 133o siiinuf/e Chait/'a andi 13 
Sovi'c in the reian of ^ Travarhadeva. Taking the year to be Karttikadi 
the date regularlv corresponds to Monday. 27th March, A.D. 1279. The inscrip- 
tion records the installation of the image by the sudhu Sodhala, the son of the 
sddhu Sidhala and DevakI residing at the Jayapura-durgga (Ajaigarh Fort). 
There is another inscrijhion in four lines which is engraved on a rock to the right 
above a group of female figures, a little below the ujiper gate in the same Fort. 
All that Cunningham has said about this record is that it contains the name of 
Kirtti\'arman in the fourth line. But it contains other interesting facts a.s well 
wliicli Cunningham failed to notice. The inscription opens with a salutation to 
Cliandika after which is invoked A'Tlakantha (f^iva) and the hill Kalamjara. It 
then mentions tliat from Padmasana (Brahman) was born Kasyapa who was the 
originator of the \'astavvti family. In tliis family ^^as born Jaiuka who by bes- 
towing ' the sole lordshiji of the earth ' on King Ganda received from the latter, 
a.s a gift, the [lopulous village of Dugauda. In his family was born Mahesvara 
who from Krdaiiijara where he apparently resided, went to king Klrttivarman 
at Pitadri or the Yellow Hill and obtained the village Pipalahi as a reward for the 
.services lie rendered to this ruler. The inscription then seems to end abruptly. 
Botli Jajfika and .MaheKaira are also mentioned in the Ajaigarh rock inscrijition 
of the time of Bhojawirman from which we get the additional information that 
Jajuka was the Chief Mini.ster {SnrvddhiMrin) of Ganda. The Yellow Hill of 
tliese in.':cri}»tions is also mentioned in the fragmentary inscription of Yapullaka 
of the Cbedi year 812 of the time of Kalachuri Karna. I cannot identify the 
place but it is certain that it was an early stronghold of the Chandella rulers who 
at a later period established themselves at Kfilantjar and Ajaigarh. Mention 
may here be made of two other inscrititions of one line each which are found 
engraved on the left and riglit side respectively of the pedestal of a group of 
sculptures carved on the rock to the left of the so-called Ashtasakti imat^es near 
the Taihaoni yate in the Ajaigark Fort. Cunningham noticed them ca.sua]ly 
thoiuili lie was unable to decipher them properly. The inscription to the left 
mentions that tlie images of Surabhi. Siva. etc., were caused to be made by 
Der-alladevl. the daughter of the Thnllnirn Devadhara and the wife of one Suha- 
(jadcva of tin* hastavva Kayastha family. Suhadadeva was the son of the 
Thdkhu-d A'hau. the grandson of the Thnkhirn A'ase and the great grandson of 
the Thakkxra ^Tdana who was in charge of the Jayapura-durga (Ajaigarh Fort) 
along with the jn-dtolikn (gatehouse). The date is given at the end as Saiii. 1345. 
The insci'i[)tion to the right records that Suhadadeva who has the same genealogy 
as in the other inscription just mentioned, caused to be made the images of 
Kcdara and Ih'trvvati. vrishdhha. Krishna. Ambika. Tara. Tripuril, Kamakshya 
Durgga. Harasiddhi, AindrJ. Chamunda, Kalika and again Isvara and Parvvati. 
These images are all found in the neighb'ourhood carved on the rock and most of 
them also bear separate labels. The date of this record is given as Samvat 1344 
Vamisliaiklta) vadi...., the day of the fortnight and tlie name of the week-day 
beimj not clear. These two records are important as they enable us not only to 
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fix the date of the inscription of the time of Bhojavarman which is found engraved 
at a little distance to the right. l»ut also to ascertai?} the persons who were respon^ 
sible for the carving of all the images found near the Tarhaoni gate. Suhada 
of these inscriptions is undoubtedly the same as Subhata of the inscription of the 
time of Bhojavarman who, as we know from the latter, was the Superintendent 
of tlie Treasury of king Bhojavarman. The present inscriptions also enable us 
to correct certain eiTors in the genealogy of Subhata as given bv Kielhorn while 
editing the inscription of the time of Bhojavarman. The person mentioned in 

verse 23 of the last mentioned inscription was called Ashaii and not Euchira and 

he was the son of \ase and not of his brother Ananda as held bv Kielhorn. I 

have examined this inscription and the reading is clearly Ashau and not ascut as 
Kielhorn read it. It is also certain that the year V.S. 1344 found in the in- 
scription of Suhada has to be accepted as the date of the inscription of 

the time of Bhojavarman as well. Apparently, after the work started 
by Suhada was finished in Y.S. 1344. Ins wife added certain other images to this 
group a year later. With the hel]) of these inscriptions we can now approximately 
fix the reigning period of Bhojavarman, The latest date so far known of AAra- 
varmadeva is V.S. 1342 found in the Gorha .sa^hstone inscription and the earliest 
date of his successor Bhojavarman is^ as we have just noticed, V.S. 1344. We 
have two other dated inscriptions at Ajaigarh which bear the name of this ruler. 
One of these has the date V.S. 1315 and the other V.S. 1346 Milrffqa rafiidi) 14 
Biidha. the latter corresponding to Wednesday, the 24th Xovember. A.D. 12SS, 
if the vear is taken as current. The earliest date of the next ruler HammTradeva 
is V.S. 1346 Bhadrapada cadi 12 Piavi Pifshiia-)f(ilcshatni as found in his Oharkhari 
Plates which corresponds to 14th August, A.D. 1289. Sunday, taking the month 
as Funjimanta, This would show that Bhojavarman was not a usurper as 
Hiralal would take him to be but that he had only a short reign of 3 or 4 years. 
His relationship with Hammiravarman is not known from any records, l^ossibly 
he was a vounger brother of ^ Iravarman and reigned only during the minority 
of Hammiravarman. That is probably the reason why his name has been omitted 
in the Oharkhari Plates of the latter ruler. 

While at Ajaigarh. I paid a hasty visit to the Kalanjar Fort and cojfied a few 
inscriptions there. Of these I shall discu ss only one wliicli lias not been noticed 
before. This inscription is found on a stone built into the wall in tlie sanctum 
of the Xllakantha temple. It consists of 20 lines of writing and records the 
coastruetion bv one Vasudeva of two Mcujdapas dedicated to Xilakantha. The 
date of the record is given in 1. 16 as Samvat 114:7 Marjlia-maM’ su{su)Ma-pal-she 
sa[])ta))ii/dm*] [Revari-nalshatre]. The name of tlie tithi is destroyed but the 
letter sa indicates tliat probably the seventh tithi was intended. The name of 
the dav of the week is omitted but the mention of the nalcshatrn enables us to 
verilv the date which, if the year is taken as current, would correspond to Thurs- 
day. 10th January, A.D. 1090. when the nalshatm was Revati. In 1.7 mention 
is made of king Kirttivariuan apparently to whose time the inscription has to be 
referred. The only date of Kirttivarman so far known was V.S, 1154 found in the 
Deogarh inscription. The present record therefore takes his rule back by seven 
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years. If tlie reference found in tlie Prabddhachandrddaija and in certain Clian- 
della inscrijitions that Kirttivarman defeated the Kalaclmri king Ivarna (circa 
1042-1070 A.D.) is correct — and there is no reason why we should doubt that in 
the .struggle between the Kalachuris and the C'handella.'?. Kirttivaruian might 
have been occasionally successful — it must be assumed that this Chandel ruler 
enjoyed a long reign of more than thirty years. 

On my way to Ajaigarh I stopped for a day at Panna. There in the old part 
of the town. I found an inscription engraved below a group of images carved on 
a block of stone now Iving near the waterfall. The inscription indicates that this 
stone undoubtedlv belonged originally to the fort at Ajaigarh. It records that 
the images were caused to be made by Suhadadeva. the son of Ashau and the 
grandson of Vase burn in the A'astavya Ivayastha family and belonging to Jaya- 
]jura in ( () Kalaiujinr,. On the left side is found in smaller characters also the 
name of his wife T)e\-allad~vl. A'e are already familiar with all these names 
from the inscriptions at Ajaigarh Fort mentioned above. The date found in this 
record is Saiii. 1366 Srami/a sndi 10 Gxran (=Thursday, 17th July. A.D. 13091 
which shows that thi< gram]) of images was installed by him nearly 22 years later 
tlian the one found at Ajaigarh Fort. 

Of the inscriptions I copied at Chbatarpur I shall mention only two which 
are now lying in the compound of the Dewan's house. One of tliem inscribed on 
the ])edestal of an image of .'^antinatha. is dated Satuvat 1203 Phd sudi 9 Home 
(—[Monday, 10th February, A.D. 1147) in the reign of JIapaxavarmadeva. 
The other is a late inscription bearing the date Hudtvat 1772 Hake 1637 AsJmdha 
sndi S Hdine (^Monday, the 27th Time, A.D. 1715) and mentions the Bundel chief 
Pdjd Chhatrasala and his son Hiradasahi (’Hirde Shah). 

Among the inscri])tio]is copied in the Allahabad Municipal Museum there are 
two eaily records. Both are dated the lifth day of the third fortnight of the 
Rainy Season in the 87th year of an uncertain era and belonging to the time of 
the MaJinrdja Bhadkayagha. (due of them records the gift of seats (dsana- 
jxdtds) near a tank by The lu others the MddfjalapKtms (Maudgallputras) 
Sanikava and Sbandhaki (f) who were the scnis of one iSapaia. The other also 
records the gift of a. scat by the same brothers in honour of the Bhagav.it. An- 
other inscription of the same ruler is already published which is dated a year 
later, be., the year 88 and where the donors are ap})arently the same. There is 
also a record of one Mukdrdja .Sivam.iglia who certainly belonged to the .same 
lamily but as the date in his insci iption is lust, it is difficult to .sav whether he 
preceded or succeeded Bliadramagiia. \'ery little is known .about the.se rulers 
tia.m any other suu’ve. Mis .];iwi.wa] is. I think, cori’ect in identifying them 
with the Meghas mentioned in the Jhii.lp.as. Bai Bahadur D. R. Sahni, who has 
editeil the two last mentJoned inscriptions, opines that the date refers to the 
(dujita era. 1 lie characters in these inscri[)tions .seem to he of the Gujita pieriod 
hot some of tlie letters shoe, didinitely earlier forms. The language i.s also not 
pure ^Sanskrit a.s one would expect in the inscrijitions of the lifth century but 
lia.s Pmkrit forms like pnirt/u, bhrdtrciil, etc. Moreover, it is doubtJul if during 
this period the practice of dating in season, fortnight and day wa.s still continued. 
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The only other inscription where such dating is found is the Bodh-Cfaya inscrip- 
tion of the ^lalidi'dja Trikamala of the year 61 hut it has been doubted already 
by Pi'ofessor Bhandarkar if tlie year has to be referred to the Gupta or the Kala- 
churi era. In the Puranas also the ilegha rulers are mentioned before the Guptas. 
Taking all these points into consideration T think that this group of inscriptions 
should be ].)laced a little earlier than the oth century A.D. If the surmise is 
correct then l^ivainagha of the above-mentioned inscription may be identical with 
the MaMrdja Gautameputra J§ivame(ma ?)gha of the Bhita clay seal. There is in 
the same Mnseum a fragmentary inscription in Brahmi engraved on a broken 
stone which reads : 

1 . Rdind{jnd) Gotiputasa V arunarnitrasa putasa rdjnd{jnd) [Kcm']h(ujd- 
pjutasa 

'2 pvteva 

As the second line ends with pi.itcna it is clear that the original inscription must have 
consisted of more than two lines, the name of the donor being mentioned in the 
third. Xothing is known of King Varuxamitra from any other inscriiAion or coin. 
But we mav not be far w'rong in ascribing this record to one of the Mitra inlers 
of Kosala, though its provenance is not known. Of the later inscriptions in the 
Museum mention may be made of five. Of these tw'o are engraved on a piece of 
stone each looking like a fragment of a door lintel. The characters of these records 
are of the 11th or 12th century A.D. One of them is dated Saiiivat 1133 and 
contains the name JMalidsdmantdclhipati BushtasdUllvja'^'i] !§rI-Menakiya (?) of Srl- 
dharabhomi. The name of Bhattdraka Lahada is also found towards the right 
end. The other mentions the Mahdrdjddd]ii{dhi)rdja Parmnahliiddittdyaha Sri- 
Rana[de]va, the lord of KlvAxy^^s^aka-vesa{-vishafJa ?). There is a date at the 
end -which is not clear but has possibly to be read as Sam. 1[2]54. The next 

inscription is found on a red sandstone pillar no-w preserved in the compound 

of the Museum. It consists of 14 lines of writing of w^hich the last five are badly 
worn off. It is of the time of .IayaSitachaSidradeva who is to be identi- 

fied with the Gahadavala ruPr .layachchandra. The date is Saihvat 1245 and 
the epithets borne br the king are the same as are found in his iMeohar 
Stone inscription of the same year. The lower portion of the inscription 
bein<^ badly damaged, the purpose for -which the inscription was incised 

cannot be ascertained. On the other side of the same pillar is found a Persian 
inscription which seems to have beon engraved by erasing an earlier inscriiAion 
only a few letters of which are still visible. The fourth inscription is found on a 
broken slab of stone which is stated to have been brought from Unchhera in 
the Navod State, C. 1. The beginning of the inscription is lost. Only 22 lines 
of it are now preserved. It is written partly in verse and partly in prose. The 
prose portion records the building and consecratioji of the temple of Vindhyes- 
vara (!?iva) by SrI-Uddalladeci. the chief (pieen (patfrirdpil) of Sriraan-3Iahaman- 
dadeva who seems to have been a Sdmaxita of Sii-Adakkamalla who is described 
'IS ‘ the sun in expanding the lotus (in the shape) of the illustrious Gahadavala 
family ’• donatrix wa.s the daughter of the MaMadnxanta-Edja ^rl Bhaiaha- 

deva of the Baslitrakula (Rashtiakuta) family of Kanauj. The consecration was 
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performed on Tliur.sdav. tlie Dtimancika-e/;«dtrr/rtsd of the A ikrama Saiiu at 1294. 
As tliis tithi fa!I^ in the bright half of Cliaitra, the date woidd coiTes[)oad to 
Thursday, tlie 12th March. A.D. 1237. The -pra-kisti was composed by the Pandita 
Sukhakara. There are five verses at the beginning of the extant portion of which 
the first seems to refer to some ruler who.se name is lo.st. fhe second ver.se 
eulogi.ses the tSdmanta Lakshmana and mentions a Rdnnkn Dhai'inadeva who 
ap])ears to be the maternal uncle of the former. hat relationship this Laksh- 
mana Inul with L'ddalladevI or Mahamanda is not at all clear from what remains 
of the in.scription. The next tliree verses describe the tempile of ^indhyesvara 
and its construction apparently at the instance of Uddalladevf and also speak 
of the eom])o<er of the prakisti. The fifth is an in.scription on a .w?7-.stone which 
is st.ited to have come from the Tlewa State. It is dated Sojinrit 1417 saniafje 
Jljejhtha mdi 13 Vnddhr (BxdJiP) in the reign of the MahanljadJiinlja Si'I-Valla- 
LADEVA. This ruler is undouljtedly identical with the Vaghela chief 4hdlaradeva, 
the son of \Tdanadeva mentioned in the VirabMnfidayakdvija. It i.s thus 
the first dated inscription found to contain the name of this chief. Taking 
the month to be Prirnojiditfjt the date regularly corresponds to Wednesday, the 
13th -May. A.D. 1360. 

C)f the inscri])tions copied in the Xagpur Museum I shall notice cmly one. 
It is a single co]r])er-plate of the time of the Pidyaka Telugideva of Valauda. 
Hiralal, who has already noticed this inscription, read the date as Saka 1181 

and also remarked that the name of the ruler is susceptible of being read as 
Jaitugidova. On examination I found that the name could on no account be 
read as .Jaitugideva and that the date has to be read as Sake Samvat 1161 mrse 
Yaisdya-rnrJl 14 Gara^i which would correspond to Thursday, the 4th IMav, A.D. 
1228. if the year is taken current. The record registers the sale of the village 
of 4Iaiiijari tor twenty jfiece- of gold (? hliamgdm) to one Deu. Pdnaka Sigha- 
(.Siuiha)deva was the prndJtdriu at the time. The Sutradhdra was Bharasitiigha 
and the writer the Pdrndita Tfdhaka. 

Earlier in the winter of this year. I visited Yerragudi and Hampi accom- 
panical by the As'<istaiit Superintendent for Epigraphy. At Yerragudi I 

examiiicri the rock edicts of Asoka which were discovered a few years ago and 
verified the transcrifits which 1 had alrearly prepared from impressions by re- 

ferring to the original locks. These edicts are e.xjiected to be published by me 
ill the L pifjraph ta Indtea shortly. At Hampi we copied five new inscriptions 
and the Siijierinteudent. Semthern Circle, also sent me estampages of four other 
iimcriptiou'^ from the same jdace. All these were examined by Mr. N. L. Eao 
of this olfice. ihc earliest inscription from Hampii is a record in Kanarese 
verse and mentions three Jaina teachers : Gollacharya. his disciple Gunachandra 
and hi-; disciple Indraiiaudi whose feet were wonshipped by kings. Some 
verges are devoted to the prai.-^e of a female disciple who.se name i.s lo.st. 
Though the date is not preserved, the record may be assigned on palaeo- 

graphical grounds to the 11th century A.D. and thus would be the earliest 
lound at Hampi, being about a century older than the Durga temple epigraph of 
f?aka 1121 (=A.D. U99). 
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The next earliest record belongs to the reign of the Vijayanagara king 
BUKKA I and is dated Saka 1288 (=A.D. 1366). It registers the gift of a 
flower garden to the temple of Yirupaksha at Hampe by the MalApi'cidhwia 
Basave-Dandanayaka. Bukka is stated to have been ruling the kingdom from 
the city of Hastinavati (modern Anegondi). It may be noted that up to the 
time of this inscription he had not assumed any titles indicative of para mount cy, 
such as Maharajndhiraja. Another inscription on the pedestal of a broken 
Jaina image lying in the open-air Museum near the Lotus Mahal records that on 
Monday, the first tiilii of the dark fortnight of Phrdgunga in the year Bhava, 
Immadi-Bukka-Mantrlsvara. the dear son of Baichava-Dandanatha. and the 
disciple of Dharniabhiisana-Bhattaraka constructed at Kandanavrolu (modern 
Kurnool) a cJiaitija and installed in it the image of Kuiiitliu-TTrthaiirkara. 
We know that Irugapa, another son of Baicha. Imilt a chaitijd for the same 
Tirthaiiikara at Vijayanagara in the Saka vear 1307 ( — A.D. 13S.5). when Ids 
father was a minister of Harihara II. So the cyclic year Bhava cited in the 
inscription under rerdew may be Saka 1316 in whiidi year the given details 
would regularly correspond to A.D. 139.5 March 8 IMonday. in the llanuman 
temple near the old gate are engraved two inscriptions one on each side of 
the entrance, above two sculptured human figures. One of them is very 
interesting as it states that the figure above which it is incised is that of 
king Mallikarjuxa, son of Prahuda(Praudha)-I)evendraraya. This is the first 
known sculptural repre.sentation, bearing a label, of any of the kings of the 
Saiigama dynasty of Vijayanagara. The other states that the temple was con- 
structed by Serahgu (Srirahga), the e/unov-bearer of the king Mallikurjuna. 
EvidentW the sculpture underneath this inscri]rtion rejiresents .'srirauga referred 
to in it. As the known dates of Mallikurjuna range from A.D. 1447 to 1465 
the con.struction of this temple must be placed during this periorl. 

Two Tamil inscriptions on hero-stones were copied by Mr. X. L. Rao during 
the vear at the village of Melur. at a distance of about 15 miles from (Jotacamund. 
One of them is in characters of about the 17th or 18th century and is dated in the 
cyclic year Bahudhanva. It mentioirs twej Clavundas who piajbably killed a 
tiger which is represented on the stone as being pierced with a dagger. The 
other, which is also engraved on a stone bearing a sculpture similai' to the above, 
is very much damaged hut is interesting as the alphabet used in it may be a.ssigned 
to about the 13th century. Xothing can Ije said deflnitely about the ))erson 
who .set up this hero-stone but as the script and the language are Tamil it could 
not have belonged to either the Todas or the Badagas, the two well-known 
tribes on these hills. Even if the Bachigas had already settled in them parts 
one would expect them to use a dialect of Kanarese as they do even at the 
present day. 

Information about a few new inscriptions was received in this office through 
the Director General of ArcluTology in India and also the Archaeological Officers 
in some of the Indian States. Of these two inscriptions from Idar^ State, tenta- 
tive transcripts of which were received by me through the Director Geueral of 
Archaeology, deserve mention. The Director of Public Instruiction and Archeology 
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oi tile State later en ,>ent me imiDressions of these records which enabled me 
to verity the reading of the text. One of them in four lines is found in the Vaid- 
yanatha Temple at A’adali. It records the building of a ina)ifjap(.( in the Vaidya- 
natha Temple by one Sfdianapala who is described as a Pmti{harin) in the third 
line. He was the son of Haripala of the Varada family and formerly the 
doorkeeper {dra stint) of Dharavaksha. the Paramara ruler of Abu and the 
giandson of Xarajiala. The date of the record is Saunrit 1264 varshP Chaitra 
sndt 13 Gitran correspionding to Thursday, the 19th April, A.D. 1207, if the month 
i" taken as PurnunCottu. It appears from the inscription that 8ahanapala 
succeederl his fathei' as the Pi'ntlltona of Dharavar^ha who. we know*, had a long 
rule of oA'er o6 years. The record was compo.sed by the Paijdita Asadhara and 
stems to have been engraved by one Jalaka. The second is a fairlv long record 
in tnelve lines winch is at present preserved in the Rainji Temple at Bhavanath 
iMahudeo in the same State. It belongs to the time of Karnadava of the Chau- 

luk\ a-^ aghela family of whom the following genealogy is given ; In the Chau- 

luk^a family Anaka who ruled in Surashtra ; his son Lavanaprasada ; his son 
"N Inifdlnn ala) vho iought with Tlusluira ( ? hluhammad Mu'izzu-d-dm, Sultan 
oi Delhi) ; his son Pratfijiamalla : his younger brother YiA'ala who defeated the 
had of Dliiiia in liattle. broke the city of Dhara and placing Arjuna. the only 
.si'h ot his elder brother, in charge of the kingdom went to heaven ; his son Srl- 
Laina : hi.s younger brother Sariigadeva who defeated one Goga whose identity 
h imt cei-tam : Eama's son Karxa. Tin- in-criptioii is important as it throws 

fie.-h light on the A aghela genealogy and also enables us to correct certain errors 

which have hitherto pas-ed unnoticed. It is stated in the Bombay Gazetteer 
that T'ratapamalla was the younger I-rotlier of AT-ala while our inscription clearly 
stat.- that Aisvala was the younger brother {annjcnrmd) of Pratapamalla. This 
reiatiomhiji is al-o known from the tintra prnsasfi of the reign of Sariigadeva 
h.cluv, A'ol. I, pp. 2S0ff.). AVhile editing this inscription Buhler 

mi-to<,k , the compound PrairijHitnaJI-dmmjdJi. an epithet given to ATsvamalla 
(AT-.da) in ver.-e S. m Bahuvrlhi and thus thought that Pratapamalla was Hie 
yminger brother of \ i-ala. In fact tlie compound in this case is only Tatpurusha 
{]6-nt<,i,n,uallns;,^^rn:amjnh) showing that A’Tsala was the voiinger brother of Pra- 
tdpainalla. Aeitlier the fintra p^nPastl nor the pre.sent inscription, however, 
mention- Prathpa as a ruling king. < hi the bash of this, I doubt if the story that 
th. Almi-tev \'a-ru].riia -ecured tlie -ncce-.-ion of Pratapa by force can be regarded 
a- auTlientic. Probably Pratajia never reigned having died in the lifetime of 
hi- latlier. Another information that we get from the present record is that 
Aijuna had two son- the elder of whom was Rama and tlie younger Sariigadm^. 
T he ( Ultra pm.sr/.sh does nrit make any mention of Rama. Probably he also 
dad young and had no ()j)],oitunity of reigning. The date of the inscription is 
given at the end as; hr r//oYo,.u-/Yi/.,7t7g/-.Scu;ir«t VIU varshe Sobhana- 
vnn,n-,aumiGorP (hd-shnjrn^ana-pnfP silnp Kd rttlhi-smli Rnrnu and Yemilarlv 
uwvo-spond- to Sunday, the 27th October. A.D. 1297. The object of the 
is to record ooustniction of a temjile of the sun at (i) Bhngukunda and also 
o a temple oi Muujalasvamiu calleti after his father’s name, by one A'aijalladeva 
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details of whose genealogy are given in verses lB-24. The name of the composer 
of the enlogy is not clear while that of the engraver is Xavaka. 

^Mention may here be made also of the photographs of five inscriptions which 
were received from the authorities at Azerbaijan through the Director General 
of Archaeology in India. They are all from the so-called Fire Temple at Baku 
and four of them are found engraved on stone slabs fixed either above or near 
the doorway of a series of cells. The script of two is GurmukhI and of the re- 
maining three Xagaii. The language of all the five is Hindi mixed with Sanskrit. 
All the inscriptions are of a very late date but they have an interest of their own, 
having been found at a ])lace so far from India. The two GurmukhI inscriptions 
are undated. One of them starts with the opening formula f)f the Japjl-saliib, 
the daily prayer of the Sikhs and records a certain construction ajrparently of the 
cell near which it is found, in the holy }Tace called JvalajT. by one Karatarama, 
the disciple of Helarama who was the discijde of hahii Tagadasa of Baihgii, a 
well-known town in the Jullundur district in the Punjab. The other quotes the 
two opening verses of the same prayer and records the construction of the cell 

by a person whose name can only be partly read as rasaha. the disciple 

of bdhd Baihkesalia who was the disciple of hdbd Jadusaha. Of the three inscrip- 
tions in Xagari the earliest is dated Samvat 1770 and seems to record that the 
work of construction of the cell lasted from the .5th day ot the dark half to the 
8th dav of the bright half c)f \ aisakha of that year. The next is dated Naka 
1840. the second dav of (’haitra and records the construction of a cave (/.c.. a 
cell) on the Himachala by an ascetic Yadanagiri (1) in honour of .Ivalajl. The 
term Saka here has apparently been used in the general sense of ' year ’ and the 
date hae therefore to be referred to the ^’ikrama year as is the case in all the other 
dated records from this site. The fifth inscription is said to be a double oblong 
tablet fixed high over the archway on the eastward front of a sciuare structure 
in the middle. " It i^ dated the 9th day of the dark half of Pausha. Saiiivat 1873 
and records that the structure was constructed in honour of JvrdajI by Budhadeva 
of Majagama {(jrdma 1) then residing at Kurukshetra. The name of one Lala 
Ylrasuklur is also mentioned towards the end. A. Y. Williams Jackson in his 
bo()k of ti'avels entitled ‘ From Ponstantinople to the Home of Omar Khayyam ’ 
devotes a chapter to the Fire Temple at Baku and notices altogether eighteen 
inscriptions. It is seen from his account that all the inscriptions connected with 
the cells in the precincts belong to the 18th century while those in the square 
tower are of the 19th century. It is therefore clear that the cells were built 
by difieveiit donors in the 18th century and that the square tower is a later structure 
beincr built in the 19th century. All the inscriptions found there also shorw that 
the site was decidedly a place of Hindu worship and there is no foundation for the 
theory tlmt it was originally a Fire Temple belonging to the Parsis. Xo refer- 
ence to this tirtha is found in any of the Mdhdtmiu^. The earliest reference by 
a Euro])ean traveller is found in the accounts of the travel of Joan Hanway who 
iidted Baku in 1747- also learn from the same source that there cvas a 

krle^' Indian population at Baku early in the 18th century. It is therefore 
likelv that towards the end of the 17th or the commencement of the 18th century. 
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the Hindu community at Baku, most of whose members hailed from Xorth India 
and were thus well informed about the famous Jvalamukhi-t7rt/;« near Kangra, 
found here the natural flame coming out of the earth and made it into an object 
of worship. The cells in the j^recincts donated by visitors apparently served 
as rest houses for pilgrims and holy men visiting this tlrtha when the fame of the 
place spread as a second JvalamukhT. 

The Superintendent of Archaeology, Bhopal, sent me an estampage of an in- 
scription in the Eaisen Fort. The record is dated Monday, the 8th day of the 
dark halt of Magha, Saiiivat 1582 (=Monday, the 5th February, A.D. 1526). 
The purpose for which it was set u]3 is not clear but it mentions the names of the 
Maharaja Salahadadu and Bhumapatisaha who are evidently identical with 
SalahadT. the chief of Raisen, and his son Bhupat Shah. When I visited the 
fort later in the year. 1 copied three other inscriptions. The earliest of them is 
found built into the outer wall of an old temple. It is dated Samvat 154[7], 
Saka 1413, the 13th day of the bright half of Magha. Piishya naJcshatra. Sunday 
(—23rd January, A.D. 1491). The name of the ruler is partly lost but we know 
that at this period the Raisen Fort was under Ghiyas-ud-din Khalji of Malwa. 
Another inscription is found on a slab of stone in the Nizamat Gate which is dated 
Saturday, the 9th day of the bright half of Bhadra. Samvat 1599 (=19th August, 
A.D. 1542) and mentions the names of the Mahdrajddhiraja Pratapasahideva, 
and the Mahdrdjukuaidras Puranamalladeva and Chaiiidrabhanadeva. The 
third inscription is found below the one just mentioned and seems to contain the 
same date and also the name of Pratapasahi. identical with Partab Shah who 
held the Raisen Fort as the deputy of Piiran Mai the infant son of Bhopat Shah. 

Impressions of three Telugu inscriptions from Memorial tablets were received 
from the Director of Archa'ology, Hyderabad. Two of these seem to mention 
a chief named Oddaraja or Oddamaraja and the third which is mutilated, describes 
the military achievement of a hero and mentions the places Oreuru, Bhogavrolu 
and Kanduru. Of these Oreuru is possibly identical with the ancient capital 
of the Chojas. 

W ith regard to the collection in South Indiay Epigraphy, the 

Superintendent for Epigraphy reports that during the year under review 

193 villages in the Madras Presidency were visited and 338 inscriptions copied. 
In the Bombay Karnatak 75 villages were surveyed where impressions of 132 

inscriptions were taken. Fourteen copper-plate grants were also examined and 

97 jihotographs of historical and sculptural interest were prepared. The follow- 
ing is a summary of the interesting unpublished inscriptions as supplied by this 
officer. 

•■Of the Copper-plate Charters, a grant dated in the 358th year of 
the Gaiiga era belongs to King Axaxtavar.max. son of Devendravarman and 
registers gift of a village to a certain A'ithu-Bhata (Vishnu-Bhatta), son of 
Harichandra of the Kundilya(Kaundinya)-p5bYG As there was no king named 
Ananta\arman ruling at the time of this record which would correspond to 
A.D. 852. we may assume the king to be a younger brother of Satyavarman of 
the Cbicacole plates. X set of five copper-plates now depositeil in the 
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Madras Museum was examined during the year and was found to contain three 
documents of different periods. The first of these has already been noticed by 
Kielhorn though very briefly. It is attributable palfeographically to about the 
9th century A.D. and is stated to have been issued in the reign of a Chola Adhiraja 
SrIkaxtha-chola-maharaja whose genealogy it traces from Brahma, Marichi, 
Kasyapa. etc., until it comes to the Cjuasi-historical king Karikiila who was famous 
as the builder of the embankments to the river Kaverl. Then a number of kings 
viz., Sundarananda, Xavarama, Ereyamrna, Vijayakama, A’uarjuna, Agranipidugu, 
Kokili, Mahendravarman. Elaihjola, Xripakama and Divakara are enumerated, before 
it comes to Isrikantha-Chola, the donor. As Sundarananda figures as a brother 
of Dhananjayavarman, an ancestor of Punvakumara in his Malepadu grant 
{Epigraphia Indica, ^ ol. XI, p. .337), it is possible that Srlkantha of the pre.sent 

record belonged to the early line of the Telugu-Chola kings, who held sway 

over part of the modern Cuddapah and adjoining districts. This grant registers 
the gift of the village Mandara to a certain Balasakti-Cluru for providing worship 
to god Pretisvara. The second record engraved in continuation of the foregoing 
is in Telugu characters of the 10th century A.D. and registers a gift of the income 
from the villages of Mandara, Inumbrolu and Paka by Balliyachola-Maharaja 
to god [Svejtesvara-Bhatara, while the third refers to a grant by Vaidumua- 
Maharaja, of the village Katicheruvu situated in Kadapa-12, to god Nritta 

[or Tri ?]-Lokesvara on the occasion of the Dakshinayana-Sahkranti in the Saka 
year [89]3. A copper-plate grant from Dharwar purporting to l>elong to Vira- 
Nonamba-Chakravarti is stated to have been issued by him from his capital 

Kalyanapurl in f^aka 327. It is engraved in a crude variety of Xagarl script 
which can at best be attributed to the 11th or 12th century A.D. This Vira- 
Xonamba bears a number of Western Chajukva birudas and was presumably a 
Chalukva feudatory. We know of one Vira-Xolamba, who was the son of 
Vira-Somesvara and who was ruling about A.D. 1046 over some outlying pro- 
vinces of the Chalukyan empire. If the Vira-Xojamba of our record is identical 
with this Chalukyan subordinate, then the cyclic year Parabhava quoted in the 
record, must correspond to Saka 928 and not Saka 327. The general appearance 
of the writing and the incorrect details of date mentioned therein lead one to 
question its genuineness. A Telugu grant which refers itself to the reign of 
Anantavarmax-Chodagaxga is dated in l^aka 1040, and is similar in wording to 
his Vizagapatam plates issued in the same year (Indian Antiquary, Vol. XVIII, 
p. 166). It records the gift of a village to a certain Ulagivagondaperiimal, 
presumably a Tamilian subordinate stated to be a close relation of the king. A photo- 
<Traph of a copper-plate received from the Batavia Museum is dated in A.D. 1676, 
and registers an agreement made by the Tanjore Maratha king Ekoji-Maharaja, 
who styles himself the agent and general of the Bijapur Sultan, entering into 
an alliance of mutual friendship with the Ilon'ble Dutch East India Company and 
confirming certain trading and colonising rights that had been granted to them 
in the time of Chokkanatha-Xavaka of Madura in A.D. 1664 and Vijayariighava- 
Xayaka in A.D. 1669. The Company was represented by two Dutch officers who are 
named Sinau Bikruvovar and Sifiau Thomasu Vandero acting under the orders 

p 2 
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of Siuau Amarala-Maharaja (Admiral) Eikkoloppu von (Tiinju (Rijcklof van 
Gociis), the general of Malaiigara and the floveriior of the Dutch possessions in 
Ceylon. Coromandel. Siilakkarai and Madurai coasts. 

" The earliest of the Stoxe Eecords copied during the year, is a. short 
lahel inscription of two lines engraved in archaic Vatteluttu characters of ahout the 
7th century A.D. on a pilaster of the rock-cut cave-temple at Pillaiyarpatti in the 
Eamnad district, and giving the name. Ikkatturuk-Korruru [Aih]jan. prol^ably 
of the individual who had the cave-temple excavated. This epigraph combined 
with the early nature of the sculptures carved in the cave would help us to 
assign the temple to about the afore.said period. The Pillaiyarpatti excavation 
may be considered to be the earliest example of this type. A few early records 
copied from the Cuddapah district are attributable to the 7th and 8th centuries A.D. 
One from fndukfir and another from C rutur in the Kamalapuram taluk register 
gifts of the pn/(/m.srt-tax made by the chief ERiGAL-DrGARA.jA during the 
reign of Choi.a-Maharaja. The latter was evidently one of the early 
Telugu-Chdhi kings reigning in this tract. Xext in point of time comes an 
epigrajih of the Saka year 807 (.\.D. 88.5) found at Pottipadu in the .Jammala- 
madugu taluk, which records a gift made by Dhavaleyarasa who has the 
characteristic binulas of the Bana chiefs, namely >Sakala-jafiat-trai/-dbhivan(Uta, 
etc. d’liis Bana chief comes to notice for the hist time now. It is of interest to 
note that the T uldpurusha anrl the Hiru)u/tifiatbli(i gifts are herein mentioned 
among the merits that would accrue t<i the protectors of the charity. An epigraph 
on a hero-stone copied at Vlrachdlapuram in the 'rirukkoiliir taluk of the South 
Arcot Tachchai (Tahjai) district, which is dated in the 3rd year of Koxda 
Parake.sarivarmax is engraved in Tamil characters of a peculiar box-headed variety, 
and is to be attributed to Vijayalaya, the founder of the Tanjore line of Chohts. 
It records the death in a cattle-raid of a warrior named Anivan of Attivfir in 
Karpundi-nadii, while defending the cattle against an unspecihed invader. An 
eftigy of this warrior armed with a bow and an arrow is sculptured on this slab. 
An epigraph from Palagiri in the Kamalapuram taluk, Cuddapah district, is 
dated in 8aka 978 (A.D. 1057) in the time of the Vaidiiniba chief BhIha- 
Mahara.ja who is mentioned as the son of a iSri-Maduka-Maharaja. A grant 
of land had been made to the temple of 8amarthe.svara by king Chalakkenallata 
Akalavarsha Kannaradeva. (f.c., Kiishna III), while Vaidumba-Maharaja was 
ruling in this region. The slab bearing this older record having broken, it is 
stated, a renewal of the gift was made during the regime of Bhimaraja who also 
renovated the temple. Incidentally we learn from this record that the Vaidiirn- 
bas claimed to have belonged to the 8r„ua-kula. /.e.. Lunar race. Prom the 
itiscriptions of Sadaiya-^Iarax (Eajasiiiiha III) copied from rkkirahkdttai, 
a village 18 miles to the north of Tinnevelly, it is learnt that the place was called 
Karavandapura and was situated in Ka|akkudi-nadu. .As there is a village 
called Kalakkudi in that region, the suggestion made in the Epifjraphia Indica, 
Vol. Vril. that Karavandapura alias Kalakkudi may be identitied with Kajakkad 
in the south, in the Xagguneri taluk, requires modification, and the place has to he 
identified with Ukkirahkottai. Karavandapura is stated to have had a fort 
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surrounding it in those times. In the east and west gopuras of the Nataraja 
Temple at Chidambaram small niches containing mutilated images of deities 
such as Indra, Agni, etc., were found with their names engraved below them 
on their pedestals in characters of about the 13th century A.D. This practice 
of engraving labels below images was not so common in South Indian tem}>les 
as in those of the Hoysaja period in ^Mysore, where the names not only of the 
deities but also of the sculptors thereof were oftentimes given. Two records 
from Tiruppattur (Ramnad district) of the Pandya kings I^rivallabha and Ku- 
LASEKHAEA throw sonie light on the social conditions in the 13th century. In 
one of them it is stated that Patagatrayan. son of Karaiyurkilar of Tiruppattur, 
and his brothers and nephews were implicated in the murder of some Brahmans, 
and that, as a punishment, their lands were confiscated and sold to the temple 
by the Mida-parishad of the village. 

“ Among the new epigraphs copied in the Bombay-Karxatak during the 
year, conies a record from Hirebidri (Ranibennur taluk) in characters of the 
7th century A.D. It belongs to the reign of king Satvasraya, who is probably 
identical with the Western t'ludukya king Pulakedn II. Of the Rashtrakuta 
kings represented in this year's collection Dhorapparasa (Dhruva 1) is the 
earliest, - and his subordinate dlaraskika-Arasa is mentioned in an inscription 
from Sidenur as governing the Banavasi-nadu. A record of >SuRHATrxGA from 
Hirebidri dated in Saka 800 is of interest as furnishing the earliest date known 
so far for this king. In and near Kallkeri in the Hangal taluk of the Dharwar 
district are found a number of hero-stones recording the death of heroes who 
fell fighting in cattle-raids. They all belong to the last flays of the Western 
Chalukyas of Kalyani or to the period of the rise of the Yadava. Kalachurva 
and Hoysala dynasties in Karnataka. One of them records that in a raid at 
Kalukere by Tailahadeva of Devahgeri CliaJadahJcnrcona iMadisetti met his death 
ill the 3rd year of ViRA-SoAiESVARA IV. Another states that Sahka, a servant 
of the same Madisetti. fell during the storming of the fort of Kundiigoja (the 
modern Kundgol). Madisetti figures as a subordinate of Vfra-Soniesvara Y\ in 
other recrods but in the present inscription he is described as ruling from his 
capital at Kalukere. It is not certain whether the name of his overlord was 
omitted in the present records or taking advantage of the weakened state of the 
Chalukya rulers of Kalyani, petty chieftains who were originally their subordi- 
nates gradually asumed independence.’’ 

PrBLICATIOY.S. 

The Epigraphia Ittdica. 

Five parts of the Epigraphia Indica. viz., part vii of \ ol. XXI and parts ii 
to V of Volume XXII, were passed for final printing and issue during the year. 
Of these, part vii of ^’olume XXI consists of a portion of the List of Inscriptions 
of Nothern India and some pages of Index to the List which is continued in part 
V of the next volume. Twenty-three complete articles have appeared in the four 
parts of Vol. XXII. Borne of the inscriptions published in these parts have 
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already been noticed in last year's report. Of the others mention may be made 
of two copper-plate grants of the Gujarat branch of the l\a.shtrakutas, one 
belonging to the time of Karkka Suvarxavarsha and the other of 

Dhruva II. which have been edited in part ii by I)rs. Bhattacharyva and 
Altekar respectively. The former, which is dated fsaka 746, is the latest known 
record of Karkkaraja. It registers the grant of the village Brahmanapallika 
in the Mrdiishaka-rfi/n/yn, which comprised forty-two villages, to the Biuliman 
Nagakumara, son of Bhatta Damodara, and belonging to the Kaundinya-pd^m 
and the Vajasaneya-sd^-/nt (of the White Yajurveda). The grant of Dhrnva II 
is dated Saka 806 which extends his reign by seven years, the latest date known 
for him hitherto l^eing Saka 799. This is also interesting as it records the grant 
ol a village to the Buddhist viliara of Kampilya. The village granted was Dhada- 
yasaha and the gift was made wdiile the king was camping at yri-Khena(ta)ka 
(modern Kaira). In his introduction to the article on this grant Prof. Altekar 
discusses the relationship between Dhruva II and his successor Krishna II and 
arrives at the conclusion that Krishna was the eldest son of Dhruva II. He 

argues that as Kakkaraja, a hitherto unknown son of Dhruva, appears as the 
Dutalca and is not designated as a Yuvarcija, he must have had an elder brother 
who was probably the same as Krishna Akalavarsha. But it may be pointed 
out that nowhere is it stated that Dhruva II had two sons and it i.s not impossible 
that Karka was not appointed Yiivardja by the time the grant was issued. Prof. 
Bhandarkar has edited a grant of SiLA-MAHADEvi, the queen of the Eashtra- 
kuta king Dhruva. This queen who was not known hitherto, is described 

as the princess of the illustrious Vittarasa whom the Professor has identified with 
the Eastern C'halukya king Vishnuvardhana IV (A.D. 764-799). The inscription 
registers the grant of the village Kolapadra situated in the district of Nandi- 
puradvari to two Brahmans Marachcha and Durgaditya. The date of the record 
is l5aka 708, amdvdsyd of Asvayuja (Asvina), solar eclipse, tvhich regularly corres- 
ponds to Wednesday, 27tli Septeml:)er. A.D. 786. A noteworthy feature of this 
document is that the queen grants the village and issues the charter without any 
formal sanction or approval by the king. This would show, according to the 
editor, that both husband and wife had in ancient times, an equal share even 
in tlie administration of a kingdom. After citing the instances of Kama and 
A'udhishthira from the great Epics, who were crowned sovereigns along with 
their consorts, Prof. Bhandarkar gives three instances from inscriptions in support 
of his statement. The Kadamba queen LachchaladevT (Saka 977) Avas ruling 
the kingdom along with her husband. Yijaya-Mahadevi, the wife of the Early 
Chrdukya prince Ghandraditya, issued two copper-plate grants independently of 
her husband. Oautamiputra-Satakarni of the Satavfdiana dyna.stv, in one cf 
his Kasik inscriptions, issues an order conjointly with his wife, to an officer at 
( rovardhana . This part also contains an article bv the late i\Ir. E. D. Banerji 

on the BaATina in.scription of Chitralekha. It informs us that the terri- 
tories of the queen who was a prince.ss of the ^ilrasena family and the wife of a 
ce tain Mangalaruja, probal.ly cf the Kachehhapaghata family, were included 
in the empim of the Mahardidrlkirdhi ^ri-HahIpala. As no sovereign of 
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the name of MahTpala is known to have been reigning at the time of the record 
which is dated Vikrama year 1012 (=A.D. 955), Banerji is of opinion that he 
might be a second prince of this name belonging to the Gurjjara-Pratihara dynasty 
and places him between Devapaladeva of the Siyadoni record (V. B. 1005) and 
\ ijayapaladeva mentioned in the Rajaur inscription of Mathanadova. The 
plates of Maha-Bhavaguptarajadeva of the Lunar family edited by Pandit 
L. P. Pandeya are important as the seal bears the device of a bull instead 
of the figure of Gaja-Lalshnn usually found on the seal of the Somavaiiisi kings. 
As no personal name such as .Janamejaya and Bhimaratha borne by the two 
known Mahabhavaguptas of the family is found in the record, it is not certain 
whether the king to whose reign the record under review refers itself is to be 
identified with either of the two just mentioned or he is a different ruler of the 
family. Mr. K. V. B. Aiyer’s article on the Draksharama inscription of Kulo- 
TTUXGA I descrilies the victory gained in Kalihga by one of the king's chief 
officers named Yanduvaraja, who is also called Pallavavaraja and Tiruvarahga. 
The account of the Kalihga war as recorded in this inscription agrees very well 
with that of the Tamil work Kali ngattuppn rani composed in the reign of Kulo- 
ttuhga I. Mr. Aiyer has identified Devendravarman, who is stated in the inscrip- 
tion to have been destroyed in battle by Yanduvaraja, with Devendravarman 
Raiaraja I, the father of Anantavarman Ohodagahga and consequently he 
places the date of the Kalihga war mentioned in the inscription before A.D. 1078, 
the last year of Devendravarman’s reign. This record which is dated in the 
33rd year of Kulottuhga’s reign (A.D. 1103), mentions various gifts made by 
Yanduvaraja. The same scholar has edited in part iv the LTtaramallur inscrip- 
tion of Paraytaka I. This epigraph which is dated in the 15th year of the 
king (A.D. 922) lavs down the rules for selecting persons for testing the correct- 
ness {i.e., fineness) of gold current in the village. Among them were the 
representatives of the Madavidi, probably the locality where the privileged 
and wealthy classes lived, of the army and of the Sahkarappadi (probably the 
quarter of merchants). It should be noted that these persons chosen for testing 
o-old were different from the Gold Committee (Pon-Ydriyam) mentioned in other 
inscriptions and were not only subordinate to the Tank Committee unlike the 
members of the Pon-Ydriyam but also received fixed emoluments for discharging 
their duties. In his article on the Tirodi plates of Pravarasena II already noticed 
in the last veaCs report, Prof. Y. Y. Mirashi has shown on the basis of the places 
mentioned in the inscription that the territory of the Yakatakas extended to the 
east as far as South Kosala, including the modern districts of Balaghat, Bhandara 
and Chanda, which must have formed part of ancient Yidarldia. 

The Ponth-halian Inscriptions. 

Of the volumes of the South Indian Inscriptions being edited by the 
Superintendent for Epigraphy, print order was given for Yolume YIII of the 
series. Of the volume on inscriptions from Bombay-Karnatak, 104 pages of the 
manuscript. 01 pages of the first and 54 paces of the second proof were sent to the 
press. Satisfactorv prc'gress was also made in preparing materials for the press 
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of the next volume of Tamil inscriptions. Xineteen villages were visited in this 
connection and the readings C)! 100 in.soriptions which were either damaged or 
in an incomplete state were revised in vifn. 

For the volume on Kanarese Inscriptions C)f the .Madras Presidency entrusted 
to Pr. 8hamasastri. the last instalment of tlie manuscript of the text was sent 
to the press. It has now been decided to issue this volume in three parts. The 
first ]iart will contain inscriptions up to the end of the Yadava period for which 
the stitched yu’oof is expected to be ordered shortly. The second part will consist 
of the text of the remaining inscrijrtions and the third of the Introduction and the 
Index. No further material for the volume on Telugu in.scriptions was .sent to 
the yiress as the proof of the manuscript sent last year has not yet been received. 

The Annual Beport on South Indian Epif/raphy for 1931-32 was also is.sued 
during the year. 

iMi-CELL-VXEou.s Epigraphic.ae Work noxE IX CiRCLE.s .\XD Museums. 

Xo e])igra]ihical work is rejiorted from the E.asterx. Xortherx and 
Froxtier Circles. The Superintendent. Western Fircle, copied 57 inscriptions 
of which 54 are known inscriptions in Brahmi characters which are to be 
included in the Corpus J nsrnptionujn I ndicarum. Vol. II. Pt. ii, and the 
remaining three are in Persian. 


Central Circle. 

The Superintendent. Central (Yrcle. reports that seven small in.scrip- 
tions were copied during the year, five fiom Xalanda and two from RajgTr. Of 
the X'alanria iuscri])tions three contain only the Buddhist creed, one inscribed on 
the liack of a stone image of Buddha states that the statue was the gift of the 
Mahaiidna monk Bfdiulasiiuha and the other is a broken claA’ sealing bearing an 
incomplete legeml which may be read a> Survm-slla-rnrf/a-ji[ta-]. The two in- 
scriptions from Bajgir are also only fragmentary votive records inscribed on the 
j)ede.stal of two Jaina images. In one of these the name of the donor may be 
I'cad as drya Jinamati. 

The same officer has also sent me impressions of sixteen votive records ins- 
cribed either on the pedestals or on the backs of Inonze images found at Nalanda 
during the years 1932 to 1934. They could not be noticed before as the images 
were not (leaned. ITiey iinariably contain the Buddhist creed and only in a 
few cases the name of the donor or donatrix of the statue as well, .such as 
Prabhilkara. PrabhakaraMla. :^ri(SrI)kilka, the Buddhist monk ^'imalakarajnana, 
Kamalakarabhanu. Asraka the wife of tSitluaraka Dakhika (Dakshika of Sitharaka ?) 
and the wife of Himeka of -mvathika. whose name is lost except the first .syllable 
Ra. 

An impression of a fragmentary Telugu inscription was also received from 
the Fentral Circle earlier in the year which was copied at Hatidara in Bastar 
-State. ('. P. The lecord mentions one Jagadekabhushana Maharaja, the lord 
of Bhogavatipura and belonging to the Xaga family, who is identical with the 
ruler mentioned in the inscription from Barsur and Potinara in the .same State. 
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both dated Saka 983. Tlie date of the present record is, however, ^aka 996 
which extends his rule by about thirteen \"ears. 

Bid'Hia Circle. 

The vSiiperintendent of the Burma ('ircle reports the discoverv of five 
new iithic inscriptions in Burma during tlie vear. One of them,’’ 

M^as found lying near the Treasiu’}" vault of the office of the Oeputv Commissioner, 
\amethin, and ivas biought to the notice of the Superintendent by a Buddhist 
mc>nk residing in the Tliein-u ^lonastery of the Let ha Tail' at Yamethin. Its 
original site was near a Si aid (ordination hall) about three furlongs to the west 
of Kyauksa village in Zagyantoung village-tract, Pyawbwe Townshiji, Yamethin 
district, and it is said to liave been liroiioffit over from there some vears ago 
by the then Deputy Commissioner of the Yamethin district, and jdaeed in his 
office compound at Yamethin. The stone slal) beino; exposed to the weather, 
the inscription, which evas incised on one face onlv in Burmese, is very much 
worn, most of the text has flaked oft. and only a few still legible words remain. 
From what can be made out of these, the inscription records the dedication of 
cattle, slaves and land to some monument not now extant and the aspiration 
of the dedicator to Buddhaliood. The date has also disappeared, but, on 
palfeographical grounds, the record may be placed in the 12th-13th century .V.D. 
This inscribed slab has now lieen dep(.witeil in ;i safe place in the premises of the 
residence of the Deputy t'ommissioner. Yamethin. at the instance of the Superin- 
tendent. 

■■ The other four inscribed stone slabs were found at a ruined pagoda 
in Myogale, a hamlet of Atet Sidi East village, about three miles to the 
south of Pegu Town. The circumstances which led to their discovery are as 
follows : — Early in i\Iay 1935. lightning struck a Ivokko tree (Albizzia Lebbek) 
and a large tissure in the wall of a jtagoda close by resulted. Their curiosity 
being aroxised. some of the villagers did some excavation and came upon the 
slabs together with a few images oi the Buddha in l)r()nze and silver. The 
slabs were inscribed on one face tml}'. The inscriptions on two of them are in 
Portuguese, that on another is bilingual — Latin and Armenian — and that on the 
remaining one is in tbi'ee different language.s ; Armenian. Portuguese and Burmese. 
The two inscriptions in Portuguese are ei)itaplis. One commemorates the death 
of William Stringfellow, legitimate son of Henry .Striugfellow and of Anna Siunrehs, 
at the age of 8 years, in the month of November of the year 174-2. and the other 
the death of Izabel Sonbrinha cle Abreu, legitimate daughter of Francisco Bon- 
brinho de Abreu. The last line of the latter epitaph which most ])robably 
contained the date has been defaced. The bilingual inscription is an epigraph 
commemorating in two different languages — Latin and Armenian — the construc- 
tion by Nicholas de Agualar and Margarite, his spouse, of a building in the Holy 
year of the Lord 1750 for the propagation of the Faith of the Regular Clerics of 
St. Paul. The last slab bearing a trilingual inscription is the tombstone of 
Peter (called ‘ Petrose ’ in Armenian and ‘ Pedro ' in Portuguese) who died in 
the y^ax 1749. The Armenian text tells us that he had been a heathen converted 
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to t hi‘istianit\' and dipd in the yeur li-l-U. 1 he ^ee<>n<i [>ai*t Ul 1 '■! u^nese 
and informs u> that he a native ot the Jdngdom ot Ava and die i on the 

:^nd May J74h. The la>t ])oition of the ill'^e^‘i 2 >tion which i< in Buriiir''>»^ ^ays 
that Maiing A^x'un, brother-indaw ol (Aiptain A^ieJiolas. pa^-^ed awa\' in r:ie 3hth 
year of hi> aoe on the 4th day of the waxing moon ot Tairthnlut Llli i Math 
Auou>t 1741)). According to the date given in the Buriuese iirscriptiou. Maiuig 
XviHi died 3 months and 13 day^ after t!ie death of Peter, The pi^najui h 
whether ’ Maung Xvun ' was tiie original native name of Peter !)efore became 
a (diristian and the date in the Burme>e text i'. an erioi. wliich i^ impmoable, 
oj- wliether another person h referred to. ddie last is most probably the * his 
epita]>h having been, for I'easoiis now long forgotten, incised in tne ihank -'paee 
left near the bottom ol Peter's tombstone. 

'* Besides the above stone inscriptions there were aho found thre*^* -hort 
e}»igraphs. One was incised on the back of the pedestal of an image or the 
Buddha in bronze and the others on the ubver>e face of two terra-cotta votive 
tal>let>. As ha> l^een noticed ehewlieve m thi> leport. the legend on the Buddha 
hnao'c is in BiuuiC'^e. in character^ i>eloiiamg to the loth ceiiturv A. if. ana gives 
the name of the Buddha whom the image re[)resents as well a>s the name ot its 
inakei : of the other two, found inscribed on terra-cotta votive tablets, oue is 
in Pvu and the other in Sanskrit ; similar tablets have been found in [)ievious 
veai^. ami no explanation is necessary. 

The Superintendent also report^ that the work on Mon in>criptioim enirimted 
to i>r. r. O, Blagdtn of Luiidun i,->ued fiuin tlie pres- during the year. It 
contain- ^ix media'val Mon nt-cri])rion^ (Xon. Xlll-X\TI1) and with their publi- 
cation Ur. Blagden's contract with Boveruineut for editing the Mon inscriptions 
found in Burma comes to an end. P Mva tlie late Superintendent of the Burma 
Circle continueeb wliiie in ulfice, to work on the earlier Pali inscriptions which 
have so far been discoveied at Hmawza (i.)ld Prome) and in the neigubouriug 
localities and which he proposed to jiublish in a subsequent volume of ti^e Epi- 
ji'nplfHi BunKuuca, but the w'ork cr^uld not be completed owing to his ui-liealth 
and has been held in alieyanee -im-e his -ub-eqiient retirement. 


L>dl<n> M^iscfinf, CalcuKa, 

The Superintendent, Arelncologieai Section. Indian Museum, reports tnal ten 
sets of eo})per-}>lates were acquired tor the Museum during the year. hUie or 
these, the X^a\'agrani grant ot tlie Mnitardja Piastin has already been juibiished 

m the Epiyniplnd hditni. \ olunie XXL ]). I2li. The other nine insinptiorrs 

will also be published in the Epupaplaa hnlica in due course. Theretore. only 
a sliort note on them aj)])ended l)elow' for mtormatioii. The hist eniiit (A 
to li) oi Tlie.>e nine along with two utlier .-^et^ are *aid to have Ijeeii lound depo.sitect 
in an earthen ]iot which wa* dug u]i 1)}' a cultic'ator wJiile ploughing a held in a 
viliage ot the Bada-lvliinKnJi estate iu the Ga njuiu di^tiict ot the Madras Presi- 

dency. 

A. This grant consisting ui 3 plate.-? is i.-?.?ued tiom ^ivetuk-ddhi^hfiidHa by 

the ili. P. A^'A^'TAVARM.■\^■ who i.? .stated to ]iu\e ' acquired the entire 
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kint'do’ii -‘f K.iliO^a throuali Tlie .■strength of Iris ai'm> It recorils the gih of 
the village Svalpa-Vehira in the Kha]gukhan(la-i’i*7<«^rt to Bhatni Nanata.'iannan 
lielonging to Yachchha(Yat.?a)-r/oi/rr. Yajasane[ya*]-e/irf/-aart,. and Kauva-.sYZ.7n7 (of 
■^he 'White Yajurveda). The date given at the end appears to read Sainva 19 
Phdhi(PJ(aJfi>o>a) iadi o and lia.'S probably to ])e referred to the regnal year of 
the king. The I)T(tnl’n was the Mnlidsnnnmta Asokadeva. 'J’lie charter was 
composed by the MaJid!id)idJni'i(ji(i]dJia Govindadeva. registered (IdncliliiUi) Iry the 
Mahdddtd Yasabhattarika and engiaved by Wahindrabhnna. 

B. This is also a grant of 3 jilates issued from Kalihganagara by the Mahdfdjn 
Deveyoravarmay. son of Bajeinlravarman and the <.)rnainent of the Gahga 
famihn and records the donation of the \’illage Bukudravaku[na] in Lohadhangaru 
to one Govindasarman. son of Bhatta Xarayana. 'Fhe done** who hails from a 
place in Uttara-Radha. the name of wliidi cannot be read wirli certainty, behaigs 
to the Yatsa-^m and the Katha-c/noYom of the (Black) Yajurveda. The date 
of the record which is given at the end in decimal figure.s is 308 apparently of the 
Ganga era. The donor is identical with Devendravarman of the Tekkali Plates 
{EpujrapJiia Indica. Yol. XYIII, pp. 311 ff.) and the present record show.s that 
the correction bv Hultzsch of kitamcuje into dnta-tra>je in the former in.scription 
is quite correct. The composer and the engraver of the j^resent grant are also 
the same as in the Tekkali Plates, viz., the RaJmsija >Sarvachandra and the 
Al-!?ha.idUit Srl-Sdmanta Khantlimala. 

('. This charter is issued from i^xeiRk-ddhishthdiw by the Mdlmrdja Jaya- 
VARMADEVA of the Gat'iga family. It is undated and records the gift of the 
village Bhusimda in the Xdada( ?)-.sringa-c7s7a7//c/ to a Bniliman named Ravi.sar- 
mman belonging to tbe Kasvapa-//db-fl. the Ya jasanCwa-c/n/raca and the Kiinva- 
ml-hd (or The \Yhite Yajurveda). The Diltaka of the grant was the MaJid.m)nmda 
Purnadeva. ^Yhile the name of the compo.se” is not clear tlmt of the engraver 
appears to be ^ iclntrahasta. 

D. Thi' grant is issued froiii '>yiA-didhistlidna by the Rdiuthi Javavarm.a- 
DEYA 7 .t the Ganga family and records the gift of a piece of land belonging to the 
village Padala.sringa in the Khalugakhanda-G.s/i((//n to the Bhattaputra Padma 
MPiana "t the Yat.sa-po<m and the Kanvii-.sV7A7n7 (of the AYliite Yajurveda). The 
inscription ^vas regi.stered by Trikalihga-Mahadevl. composed by Samanta and 
engrave<l by Yima[la*]cliandra. The date of the record is given as the year 
100 expressed both in words and decimal tigures. It appeal's to me. however, 
that we have reason to suspect the genuinenes.s of this record. Firstly, the era 
is presumably meant to be the Gaiiga-era and we do not know of this Jayavarraa- 
dcva from any other record of this period. Secondly, the script also appears to 
belong to a much later period and the donor, though mily a Rdijaka bears .such 
titles are found in the records of the Eastern Ganga rulers namely ‘ who acquired 
sovereignty of the whole Kalihga Kingdom by the prowess of his arms etc. 
We do not know who the Trikalihga-mahadevI of the present record wa.s but 
we remember that the Ganjam and Orissa plates of Mdyadharabhanja were also 
re< 7 istered bv one TrikaliiigaOIahadevI. It may be that this was only a title 
borne bv the chief queen of the rulers who called themselves ‘ the lord of 
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the three kalihgas However, taking all the points into consiileration it 
seems obvious that the writer ot the present grant had a knowledge of the 
early Gahga and possibly also of the Bhahja records whhdi he made use of m 
drawing up the jn'esent charter at the same time overlooking the other factors 
which might lead to the detection of his forgery. 

E. This charter was also issued from ^vet-ddhisMatia by the Gahga king 
Pnmn’anidlu'svara P. M. P. Daxap.xavadeva. son of Prithvivarman and 
records the donaticm of the railage Kasi[dda] in the Jayada-rcs7;fl;/« on the occasion 
of a solar eclij.se to Bhatta Durgakhandika. '(jn of Bhatta Bodhana and belonging 
to the l*atsa-r/ht/’o and the r’ldiandoga-cZ/a/'ccu (of the vSamaveda). The record is 
not dated and the ruler mentioned therein cannot be identified. The writer was 
the SdndJtii'ifjivhui Dhanadatta and the engraver. Dainodara. 

F. & G. Those are said to be two grants of Ixdravarwaa' of the Gahga 
dvnastv. As no impressions of these records were received in this office I am 
not in a position to give further j_)articulars about them. 

H. This grant was also issued from d'vetk(tak)-ddhisJi(hdna and is not dated. 
It records the grant of a plot of land in the village Vadoda in the Khalugakhanda- 
visJia;in to one Bhattapntra ^falultra 3Janikadeva of the Vatsa-pofm. While the 
inscrijition mentions the Pai'ainamdjiP.^rai'n P. dZ. P. Bhupexdravaraiadeva, 
the grant seems to have been made by one Gahgakavilasa PJinaha whose 
rclatirunhijj with the ruling sovereign is not clear from the inscription. It was 
com])Osed by the Sdvdhirigrahin Asokadanta. engraved by Timalachandra. and 
registered bv a Mahudcrl whose name has apparently been omitted. 

I. This grant was issued frr.m Chikhalisthiti and is undated. It records the 
gift fd the village Upalabada to one Revana'[na]yaka by the Pdrialri Rama- 
DEVA horn in the family of Tailapa. A'othing is known about the donor from 
anv other record. It was written by the goldsmith Taula. The village granted 
is evidently identical with the ^'illage Epahida in the Parlakimedi taluk of the 
Ganiam district where the charter is said to have been found while diorgrinor a 
field. 


Egjpiitana Maseuiti. Aj)Her. 

Tlie Curator reports to have copied 27 inscriptions for the Museum of which 
one came from the Partribgarh State, five from Jiran in the Gwalior State and 
twenty-one from the Jaisalmer State. As no impressions of these inscriptions 
were supplied to me by the Curator I base my review of them on the report sent 
hv him. 

The inscription fronr Partahgarh is fragmentary and contains onlv a portion 
of what was originally a large prainsti. The stone on which it is engraved was 
found lying in the Western ]»art of the village GhotarsT situated at a distance of 
about seven miles from Partilhgarli. The ej)igra])h belongs to the time of 
Burlabharaja and records the building of a temple of Parsvanatha. This ruler 
is undoubtedly identical with the father of the Clmhamana Indraraja who, as we 
know from the Partilbgarh Stone Inscription {Epifjraphia ludica, Yol. XIV, pp. 182 
fi'.). built a temple of the Sun-god at GhonU'ivurshika (modern Ghotar.sl village). 
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Four out of the five inscriptions from Jiran are found on four pillars of the 
cenotaph of Eavat Bhanusimha of Deolia. One of them is dated the 14th day 
of the bright half of Asvina, Saravat 1057, and records that the Malidrdjiil 
Sarvadevi, a wife of the Mahdsdmantdrihipati Yigrahapala. a Ouhilaputra (G-ehlot) 
of Nagahrada, and the daughter of the Mahdsdnnantddhipati Vasanta of the Solar 
family, erected a jiillar in the temple of the Sun-god. The other three inscriptions 
are dated Wedne.sday. the 8th day of the dark half of Bhadrapada. Samvat 
1065 (=AA’ednesday, 14th September. A.D. 1009. the year being Karttikadi) and 
record that the MaJidrdjni Jajjaka. another wife of the same Vigrahapfda and 
the daughter of the MaMsdniuntddJiipati Deva-ita of the Solar family of Bharu- 
kachchha. erected these pillars. In these are also found the names of the Mahd- 
sdmantddliipati Yachchharaja. and Lakshmana. resjiectively the maternal grand- 
father and the son of the cpieen. besides those of ^ airisTha and \ ahila whose 
relationship with the chief's family is not mentioned. As Bhanusiiiiha died in 
A.D. 1604. it is clear that these pillars were brought from a tem]de of the Sun 
which had been built in the neighbourhood more than six hundred years prior 
to his death and was probably in a ruined condition at the time. The fifth 
inscription from Jiran is found on a stone slab and bears a much later date, being 
the 11th day of the dark fortnight of Ashadha. Samvat 1617. It records the 
erection of a temple at Jiran belonging to Jledapata by Raja Alhana. his wife 
[Yall] and their sons Sonihgara. Akheraja and Uda when Rana Udayasiiiiha was 
ruling at C’hitrakuta (Chitor). 

Of the twentv-one inscriptions from the Jaisalmer State only those men- 
tioning the names of rulers are very briefly noticed below as a detailed report 
on them will appear in the Annual Report of the IMuseum. They are all com- 
paratively late in date and contain the names of local chiefs only. The earliest 
of them is found on a Gdi'cu'dluuia or a four-sided pillar, each side containing an 
image of a deity — the four deities being Brahma. Yishnu. Siva and Surya. Such 
pillars are usually set up in this part of the country to jierpetuate the memory 
of some deceased person or to mark the construction of a tank or temple. The 
inscription is dated Sunday, the 10th day of the bright half of Bhadrapada, 
Bhatika Samvat 539 (=Sunday. 11th Aiigu.st. A.D. 1163) and records that during 
the reign of Yijayaraja, the queen Rajaladevi built a tank in memory of her 
daughter's son Sohagapala. Three memorial inscriptions found at the foot of the 
Jaisalmer fort record that the Maharaja Gadhasiiiiha died on ^Yednesday. the 
11th day of the dark half of i\Iarga(sirsha). Yikrama Samvat 1418 and Bhatika 
Samvat 738 (=\Yednesday. 24th November, A.D. 1361) and that his two queens 
Taraiigade, the daughter of Rana Rajadhara, and Nathalade became satJ. It is 
also stated that the memorial stones were set up during the reign of the Maharaja 
Sri-Kesarl. The other inscriptions from Jaisalmer contain the names of the fol- 
lowing rulers: Raja Sri-Bliatti Lakshmana (^’.S. 1481. :§aka 1346): Raiila Ylra- 
slha, '’son of Lakshmana (Y.S. 1494, Bhatika 813); Mahdrdja Eaval Devidasa 
(Y.S. 1512) ; Mahdrdjddhirdja Raval Devakarna (^ .S. 1539, 5aka 1404) : Mahd- 
rdjddhirdja Raval Miiladeva (Y.S. 1614); his son Raval Hariraja (Y.S. 1626); 
his son Raval Bhima (Y.S. 1656, Hijri 1008 of the time of the Patasaha Akbar, 
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and a]<o V.S. 1673. Saka lo38, Bhatika 993) who iuarrie<l Bridimade known as 
Karniavati in her lathers family; Baval Ivalyanadasa (\.S. 1673. Saka 1538. 
Bhatika 993) and tlie JlnJuirdjddhirclja Kaval Anuu’asimha (\.8. 1736). 

Centred J/a.v’/oa. ds Off put'. 

The ( iiicuoi uf the i\[iiseiim informs me that the Tirotli Platen of the \akataka 
ruler Pra vaa’a^eiia JI and an incomplete \ akataka ])late from .Alohalla in the 
DriiL^ di-tiict which were noticed in last year's rexoote and hav^^ siiu'e been publish- 
ed in the Epujt'ofjJilji hoJtvo have now been acquired for the Xau])ur Museum. 
Anotliei AakTitaka charteT' ctjn^istin^' ot live (■op})er ]->late> and c'omplete with 
seal wa- recentlv di>covei‘ed at Pattan. a village in the ^lultai tah^il of the Betul 
di-t]ict. b. P. Thi‘> lias al^o now been acquired fur the ATig])ur i\luseum. The 
plate- aie -aid to have been di>('overed by a farmer in 1935 while })]oimhiiig a 
field. Thev were issued tVom Pravarajnira by the \'akaptka ruler Pravara- 
SEXA 11 and lecord a I'oyal grant of 400 )iivoi'ta}t(As of land l)y the royal measure 
in tlie villacre of Asvatthakhetaka which was situated on the road to Varadakheta 
in the Lohanagara division, for the upkeep of a satfni or charitable hall connected 
with the footprint {Ipddcoouhi) of the Mahapurusha. Le., Vishnu. The charter is 
dated the seventh day of the dark fortnight ot Karttika in the 27th year of the 
king's leign. The gift was made at the request of XarAtmnaraja. The record 
was written by Kalidasa, a subordinate of the Sendpati Katyayana and engraved 
by the gnddsmith Tsvaradatta. a subordinate of Kundaraja who is identical with 
Kiindaraja. the son ot Satrughnaraja. ]nentioned in the Chammak Plates of the 
same ruler. It i^ >tated at the end ot the charter that Pitamaha and Xanda 
caused it to be drafted (lldrdvola). The record is important in that it advances 
the reign of Pravarasena II by about four years, the latest rear so far 
known lieing the 23rd as found in his Dudia (Epir/mphia Ittdicft. Vol. III. ])p. 262 
h.) anfl Tirodi {Ihid.. Vol. XXII. ]). 174) plates. This inscri]>tion is under 
publication in the Epic/raphia Indira. 

Inforniation has reached nre also of the discovery of two sets of Eashtrakuta 
eojrpei-] ilatP' at Sirso in the Akola district, f. P. But as I have not examined 
their inipies.''ions I am not in a jrosition to give any details about them. I, 
however, understand that an attempt is being made to acquire them for the 
Nagpur Museum. 

(jovenonent Mx.'spani. Madras. 

Three copper-plate in.seriptions were acquired hy the ( inverumeut Mu.seurn. 
Madras, during the year under review. The earliest of them is the fir.st plate 
of a set of two Irelotigiirg to the reign of the Mahdrrlja Hastin of the Parivrajaka 
fandly. The record on the.se plates has already been edited hv Fleet {Corpxs 
hiscriplionani I ndicrinun , Volume III. pp. 95 f.). Next in point of chronology 
is the set of three plate.s of the reign of \'ixayaditya. one of the Earlv Chalukya 
ruler's of Badami. The inscription on these plates is dated Saka 914, the 11th 
year of the reign of the king and records the gift of some lairds in the village 
Alihutrda situated in Pedekal-t;r.y7m//u to Trivikrnmasarmair, son of Haridatta- 
hiim.oi ..rid grandson of Sva.'^tisarman of the Bhargava-yo<ra. The grant 


was 
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made while tiie kin, a was rdinpini^' in the cij<iij(i-xl'an<'lhrii'nr(i ot Mahakuta-tirtka 
(Mahakora in the Badaiiii taluk of the P-ijapiir district). The lanuiu‘i.ae of the 
record is .Sanskrit and the characters are Kanarese of tlie 7th Century A.D. C)n 
the seal is to he seen the fiyure of a standing hoar which wa^ the Ini’iiJJimnj cf 
the Chrdukvas. Thi^ record has been puhlished in the Teluyu Jouriud 
(Vol. XIII. pt. iv. pp. 483 if.). The third i.'. a arant of the hastern Oirdukya 
kiny Cl enaka-Vijayaditya who ruled from A.D. 844 tu 8SS. It registers 
the yift of the village .Santagrama iu the ( ludravrira-rhCu^n to one hundred 
Brahmans of t'arious gotrav. on the occasion of a solar eclipse. it lieat' nc. date. 
This is also puhiisiied in tlie Joiu'nal uf tltc Andhrd HiMortcol /ics-eo/r4/ .soaefy 
(Vol. 4’. pp. II- ft-). 

Provincial Museum. Lucknow. 

Bai Bahadur Pravag Dayal. the Curatoi- of the Museum,, report' tiict four 
inscription.s were acquired for the Lucknow Museum during tlie ye.tr. Out of 
these three are oulv fragments, one being a 4’ihetan reconi beautiful!}' cuaraved 
on a piece of slate. Tlie text of tlie last mentioned document has not yet Ijeen 
identitiecl but it .seems to contain a description ol hell. The name of M.tudgalya- 
vana. one of the disciples of tlie Buddha., is also mentionerl in it. 'liie fourth 
i.s a single copper-plate issuefl by the P. M. P. Ja'i'achchandkaijEVA of 
the (.'ahadavrda family of Kanauj. It con.^^ists of 3(1 lines. The wntina is well 
preserved except a few letters at the beginning of the last four lines cuntaining 
the imprecatorv verses which are lost owing to a piece of the plate i.ciiia broken 
utf. The neiiealogv set forth in this charter is the same as that found in the 
Kamauli Plates and othei inscriptions of the same ruler. The date ot tlie 
record wliicli is given botli iu words and in figures is Samvut 1237 F*l>'Vij'in<i .-uifh. 
7 Pavun when tlie sun entered the sign of Zoiliac c.dled Mina, and rt'gularly 
corre.sponds to .Sundav. the 22n(l PMln'iiarv, A.D. 1181. taking tlie year to be 
Ivarttikadi. The inscription records tliat the Idnu. after b.ithing iu the Dange.s 
at Baranasi. granted the village of Maiiidara alonu with that ot Ivadaiu situated 
in tlie Deliadiiara division to tlie learned Brahman Pjrahmas.innau. tlic sou of 
Ilotraudiula and tlie grandson of Sarvvaiiauda and lieloiiging to the \ atsa-iyn/ru 
and the five pirmtras Bhargava. Ciiyavana, Apnavana. .Vurva and .iania'kmnva. 
Tlie charter was written liv the MuJalkshuprUalika .Sripati wiio is al'o mentioned 
in the other grants of tliis ruler. 

i'vrzon Museum of A rehmology. Muttra. 

Three tianmentaiv inscripticiis iu Birdimi characters ot tlie ivu'li.7n.i period 
were acquired for tlie Miisenni. Of these only one. inscidied on an 'I'l'igapata, 
deserves nteution as it ccnitains tlie date. It i' lu two lines and nia'v oc read 

as ; — 

1 santvatsure FO.l.ndpl^'F di 20.6 

•2 sii cha ari[hn'''-]t(i-pujuye. 

The year appaventlv belongs to tlie Ivusliaua eta and lia^ to iie referred to 
the reign of Kanishka. One peculiarity of this date is that the inscription seems 
to refer to the .second niuntli of tlie t'car. I sually in Ivushana inscription.s. 
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particularly in those from the Mathura region, the date is given either in .seasons 
and fortnights or the name of the month is expressly ^tated.. 

Provincial PesJuovar. 

The Curator reports the acquisition of two inscriptions in Ivharo.shthi charac- 
ters engraved on the bottom of two stone relic caskets and a .stone .seal with a 
legend in the characters of the Cupta period. These are being dealt with by 
Mr. X. G. Maiumdar, Supdt., Archl. Section, Indian Museum. 

Pi'iiice of ^yales ^lusevm of II extent India. Bonibaij. 

Tavo sets of Clipper plates belonging to the Xadaniba rulers Ravivarman and 
Krislmavarman (II) were purchased for the Museum. Both these records have 
alreadv been published in the Epigmphia Indica (\ol. I, pp. 264 fl.). 

MOSLEM EPIGRAPHY. 

By Mr. G. Yazdani. 

During the year under report some forty new inscriptions ccere copied, nine 
of which belong to the Punjab, one to the United Provinces, one to the Central 
Provinces, four to the Bombay Presidency, nine to the Madras Presidency and 
fifteen to H. E. H. the Xizam's Dominions. The Punjab inscriptions have been 
copied by Dr. M. Xazim who has been requested to edit them for the next number 
1937-38) of the Epignipliia Indo-Mo-aleniica. 

In the Ihiited Provinces an inscription cva.s brought to my notice by Dr. Iv. A. 
Ansari. Assi.-tanr Engineer, hTortliern Circle, who also furnished me with two 
impressions of the inscription and a report on the circumstances in which it had 
been found. The inscription is dated 721 IT. G321 A.D.) during the reign of 
^iyaXu'd-Diii Tu^luq and mentions the name of one llAtiyaru’d-Daulat-wad- 
Din. a noble of the court of •Alau'd-Din &alji. IlAtlyaru'd-Daulat might have 
occunied an important position at the Court of (^iyathu'd-Din Tughluq as well, 
for the latter king a>cended the throne of Delhi only five years after b\laiTd-Din. 
As the inscription is important from both historical and palaeographic points of 
view it is being studied carefully and will be published in due course. 

The inscription from the Central Provinces is in Persian verse and it records 
the erection of a mosque at Dhamoni* by Pandfila &an a general of Aiirangzeb. 
As Dhamoni ha" had a checpiered history from the 15th to the 17th centuries, 
belonging to TIindu Pajas at one time and the Mughal Kings at another, this 
inscription is important, as shocving the possession of Dhamoni by the Mughal 
Emperor in the 17th century. The inscription was first noticed by R. M. Crofton, 
Esq.. I.C.S., now the Director General r)f Revenue in Hyderabad and a rubbing 
of it wa.s subsequently sent to me by the Deputy Commissioner of iSaugor. 

Dr. X. lb Chakra varti, (iovernment Epigraphist for India, kindly sent me 
rubbings of three inscriptions which he had received for decipherment from the 
Siqierintendent, Arclueological Survey, TVestern Girde, Poona, Of the.se two in- 
scriptions are important, one belonging to the reign of Muzaffar ^ah of Gujarat, 


* In the Banda Tahsil, 29 miles north of Saugoi*. 
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being dated 21st Zu Qa‘dh 925 H., and the other mentioning the name of Mubarak 
Pftaljl and recording the erection of a mosque. Both these inscriptions were 
found at Jalor, now in the Jodhpur State but originally the capital of the ance- 
stors of the Nawabs of Palanpfir. As the rubbings of these inscriptions, which 
have been received, are not very clear and as there are several other unpublished 
inscriptions at Jalor. arrangements are being made to obtain another set of the 
rubbings of these records, for it is hoped their texts will throw fresh light on the 
history of Gujarat Kings. The Government Epigraphist sent me the rubbing 
of another inscription which is now preserved in the RasullAanji Museum at 
.Tunagarh. The inscription is carved in Persian as well as Nagari characters 
and mentions the building of a shrine in 862 TP. during the reign of Sultan 

Qutbu'd-Din of Gujarat. This inscription with necessary notes is being published 
in the ensuing number (1935-36) of the Efigraphia Indo-Motilciiuid. 

Of the nine inscriptions from the Madras Presidency, five l)elong to tlie 
niosqne at Ichcliapuram in the Ganjam district. The latter records are dated 
1102 H. (1690 A.D.) and mention the building of an inn and a mosque by one 
Mustafa ^an. Of the other four inscriptions from the same Presidency, tlie 

most important epigraph is from a dargdh at Calingapatam, Ghicacole taluk, 
Ganjam district. It records the erection of a ‘ grand mausoleum ' by Muham- 
mad Qasim bin Muhammad Husain on the 28th of Ramadhan, 1038 H. The 
language of this in.scription is Persian. 

Of the fifteen inscriptions discovered during the year under report in IP E. TP 
the Nizam's Dominions, the most important are the following : — 

(i) The inscription on the Kagjalpura Mosque. It contains the genea- 

logy of Baihnianl kings and also gives the date of the building of 
a mosque and a tank. 

(ii) The inscription over the Baitdl Bari Gate of the Taltarn Fort. It 

records the building of a gate at the Taltarn Fort in the 49th regnal 
year of Aurangzeb (1116 H.) by Abu Sa‘id son of Hatim Klian. 
Aurangzeb at this time was occupied in the conquest of the Deccan 
and he strengthened the defences of the forts where the Imperial 
annv was garrisoned. The language of the inscription is Persian 
and the style of writing Xdstd‘Iiq. 

(iii-iy) Tico inscriptions from the Taltarn Fort. These in.scriptions are in- 
teresting as giving the dates of the building of the original defences 
of the Taltant fort by Murtaza Nizam ^ah I in 989 IT. (1581 A.G ). 

(v-vi) Two inscriptions from the Mudgal Fort. These records throw light on 
the wars which took place between the Bijapur kings and the Pvajas 
of Vijavanagar in the latter half of the 16th century. These in- 
scriptions also contain the dates of the construction of two bastions 
during the reigns of the Bijapur kings, PMi ‘Adil ^ah I and Ibrahim 
'Adil Shah IT. 

(vii) Inscription on a mosque at Mudgal. This inscription is a fine specimen 
of the ThulA style of writing and contains the name of the calli- 
graphist— Karimu'd-Din son of ‘AlP 


R 
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The Supplement to the 1933-34 issue of the Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica which 
deals with ninety-six inscriptions of Ahmadnagar, Junnar,. Batara, Broach and 
Surat is almost ready and will be issued shortly. The majority of these inscrip- 
tions are being published for the first time and great credit is due to Dr. Nazim 
who has deciphered these records, translated their texts and added suitable notes 
to show their historical and palseographic importance. 
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SECTION IV.-MUSEUMS. 

INDIAN MUSEUM, CALCUTTA. 

By T. N. Ramachandran . 

Acquisitions. 

During the year under report the Museum acquired by presentation an 
interesting bronze image of Buddha (9406) found at Xalanda, the Xavagrama 
copper plate grant of Maharaja Hastin (9521) dated D. E. 198 and a group of 
nine terracottas (9522-30). The image of Buddha (Plate XXXVI, fig. 1) 
which comes from Xalanda was presented by Mr. Ajit Ghose. Though small 
(height 3-|"), it is of sufficient iconographic importance, representing as it does 
Buddha seated in the attitude of touching tlie earth {bhimisparsa-mudm), a 
type styled in the sadhanas as Vajrdsana-Buddha-Bhattdraha. The thunder- 
bolt (vajra) is shown in front, on the seat itself, to mark it as the ‘ adamantine 
throne ’ (vajrdsana), seated on which Buddha attained his sambodJii. What 
is more unusual, however, is the fact that the dsana instead of being the usual 
lotus throne (padmasana) is a seat of grass (darbJidsana), which recalls to mind 
the scene on the eve of the Buddha's Enlightenment. While on his way to the 
bodhi-manda from the river Xairahjana, tlie Bodhisattva is said to have received 
from a grass-cutter named Svastika a handful of grass. On reaching the bodlii 
tree he spread out an “ excellent layer of grass with the points inwards and the 
roots outwards, and set himself thereon, with legs crossed, turned to the east, 
the body upright ’’ and resolved not to get up from that seat until he had attain- 
ed bodhi.^ According to the Xiddnakatkd^ a seat, 14 cubits long, appeared 
from where the grass was spread, the Idades of grass arranging themselves “ in 
such a form as would be beyond the power of even the ablest painter or carver 
to design ”. The Ceylonese version of the incident avers that on the spot where 
the grass touched the ground the earth opened and ‘‘ by the power of his pdra- 
mitds, a throne arose, 14 cubits liigh. the roots of the grass being hid, whilst the 
blades appeared as a beautiful canopy wrought by the skill of a clever work- 
man The representation of the dsana here as a throne of grass is significant, 

for all the versions of the life of Buddha are agreed in stating that “ on seeing 
the throne, the prince rejoiced, and sat down upon it animated by great resolve 
and courage The dsana of the image bears on its under-side a seal vith a 

Xagari inscription in relief containing tlie Buddhist creed of Dharma {Ye dharmd, 
etc.). 

The Xavagrama grant of Maharaja Hastin (9521), was presented by Rao 
Bahadur K, X. Dikshit, Deputy Director General of Archseology, who has edited 

^ Lolita -Vistar a i Ed. Lefmann, p. 280. 

^Trubner’s Oriental Series, Vo!. I, BvddhUt Birth^stories, p. Od. 

* K. S. Hardy, Mantial oj BuddMtdin, p- 1^5. 

^ Ada OrienUilia, Vol. X, p. 147. 
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it in the Epigraphia Indira, Vol. XXI, Part HI. The plate which comes from 
Xagod State, C. L, consists of tlie left half of the first of a set of two plates and 
records in Sanskrit the grant to certain Brahmans of a village called Xavagrama 
in the mshtra of the Pulinda chief (apparently a feudatory of the nripati-parir- 
rnjakas) by' the :\Iaharaja Hastin in the year [I]!t8 of the Gupta era. 

The terracotta figures (9.52-2-30) were found by Pandit Eameshwar Dayal. 
Deputy .Magistrate, near Dhosi. District Azamgarh. V. P.. in an extensive and 

hieh mounbi. 4o to 5U feet in height and about 117 bighas in area. There are 
aDo indications tliat it must have been a large settlement representing manv 
peiiods. Bricks of Gupta and Mauryau jieriods and com.s. beads, etc., are 
also reported to have lieen found at this site. 

Though the collection i)resented to the Indian Museum cun.sists <*f only nine 
iioures, one <'ouhl recognise in them at least three types. The commone.st type 
a. -counting for ti out of 9 specimens (Plate XXXYT. figs. .5 and 8) bears the fol- 
lowing characteristics: (1) The general features are adequately represented. 

The figure is moulded entire, no part being .separately made and afh.xed. Subject 
to the ■ law of frontalitv ' the figures are modelled in the round and are not reliefs. 
The material is a hard grey clay with glossy red wash. (2) The face is oval. 

T’he nose, though prominent, is not formed by pinching the clay together, as is 
tin' case with the Indus Valley terracottas, and forms a projection continuous 
with the forehead on which a tilaka is shown. (.3) The eyes are oval and the 
})upils are indicated. The upper lip is overdrawn and would consecjuently 
appear to hang. (4) The Itreasts and hips are developed and the navel is large 
and conspicuous {Cf. Plate XXXVI. 5). (-5) The ear-rings, sometimes heavy and 

large are either of the patra-limd<tla type or of the ordinary annular type. The 
former is rejiresented as an ordinary disc with or without a dot in the centre or a 

bigcer disc with smaller dots encircling a bigger one, the de.sign resembling the 

seed-vessel of a lotus. The anntilar type of ear-ring (kundala) hangs either 
verticallv from the ears or horizontally. (9) The single necklace bears designs 
consisting- of punched stroke', or circles, the latter in one case being in two rows 
alternating with ilouble vertical strokes. (7) The figures wear wristlets. The 
arms, wherever present, are bent and held at the sides or in one example raised 
to the hetul in the act of tidjusting the headdress. (8) The headdresses are fan- 
.-Ittiped. sometimes with a tiara-like .smaller course over the forehead of indented 
unward strokes. In one case, a female figure is chid in a long thin robe reaching 
from the neck to the ankles, but showing the features of the body. This pani- 
ciilar figure is interesting lu its Icue is hollow, so as to fit into the upper end of a 
pole. 

The .second ty[!e. of which there are only two example" (Plate XXXVI, 
fig. 0) shares most of tlic charavtci'istics of the fir."t type witli the difference that 
the eve-brows, lids and piqiils, the lips and the tilaka marks are separately made 
and affixed to an oval fan', that the ear lobes are dilated with a view to insert 
patra-kundahis (not shown here), and that the forehead show.s in the centre w'ell- 
groomed liair as in the case of the Mathura railing Yakshis, for wdiich reason 
this type should be placed later than the first. 
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The third type represented by a single example (Plate XXXVI, fig. 7) is 
interesting in several ways. The face is rectangular (almost square), with a 
prominent nose running continuous with the line of the forehead. The eyes 

as well as the pupils are incised while the mouth is wedge-shaped. The ears 

(only one remains), wear patra-kmidalas, also rectangular, evidently in harmony 
with the rectangular shape of the face. The forehead, of which little remains, 
has a tilaka mark affixed to it. while the small and tapering head-dress has a 
vertical indenture. The body shows a strand-like necklace with slanting strokes 
indented on it, the nipples affixed slightly irregularly so as to admit between 
them the passage of the yajnopavlta, a chord with similar indentures, a tlisc with 

a dot in its centre similar to the tilal'a on the neck and a large navel. The arms 

are bent and are adorned with wristlets ; the left hand holds a cup or the span 
of a ladle, while the right hand is apparently engaged in taking the contents of 
the left. That the figure represents a Brahman is clear from the i/ajiiopavtta, 
the tilaJca on the forehead and a similar mark on the neck, which may stand for 
the ritual mark that every Brahman (dvija) has to make with the ash (bhasma) 

from the sacrificial fire. Evidently the Brahman in cpiestion is here engaged 

in taking out from the cup in hi.-, left hand Idja-s or fried rice and offering them 
to the fire-god. This unique specimen, in view of the explanation given above, 
mav be said to date from historic times, probably from the Sunga period with 
which is associated a Brahmanical revival. 

As regards dating it is apparent that an earlier date has to be assigned to 
the first and third types than the second type. If. as indicated above, a Suiiga 
date is attributed to the third, then a first or second century A.D. date may, 
with some confidence, be hazarded for the second type. 

Among the antiquities from Sarnath numbering about 3.5 that were acquired 

on loan from the Director General of Archa?ology mention may be made of two 

interesting fragmentarv sculptures. Both are representative of the classical 

style such as one finds in the Gupta period. Gne (9513) (Plate XXXV, fig. 1) 
is a niece. showin" a Vidvadhara i-ounle living and in the act of worship- 

ping with flowers the principal deity of the sculpture, which is mis.sing. Flower 
trays are held in their left hands from which one flower is taken at a time by the 
ritfht hand to be scattered below. While an everla.sting state of .soaring is 
apparent in the composition, the action that is suggested, viz., adoration or wor- 
ship with flowers takes place within a narrow compa.^s. The bodies of the 

couple are plant-like in swaying rhythm and plasticity, the result being a flow- 

ing moyement of life which characterised all Gupta sculptures. The youthful 
appearance of the couple, the smoothness of their limbs and their relatiye free- 
dom from jewellery and apparel stand in sensitive relation to their bodies. A 
comparison of this flying group with other groups of known date, such as from 
Gwalior,^ from Aihole, Kanheri and Barnath'^ will show similarities Itetween onrs 
and Sarnath and Kanheri ones. A mitJmna couple probably of Vidyadharas 
from Sarnath now exhibited in the Museum and bearing Xo. 8568 is exactly like 


> St. Kramrisch, Indian Sculpture, fig. 60. 

* A. K. Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Ari, figs. 165, 164 and 161. 
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the Viclyadhara couple in question, though the attitudes are different. In 
both the man wears a single necklace, presents the same anatomical features and 
a heavy coiffure of curly hair, wears Icundalas and wristlets and presents the 
same facial expression. The woman in both has the same single necklace, arm- 
let, wristlet, meMald with pellet designs marked on it and patra-hundalas and 
presents a similar arrangement of braided hair. The Vidyadhara is also similar 
to one occurring on a Buddha plaque from Sarnath (S. 34), now in the Indian 
Museum, with this difference that the latter has his left leg bent, the feet point- 
ing upward, while the former has his right leg stretched and his left bent in such 
a way as to form with the right leg a straight line parallel to the ground line. 
Besides, the body of the Sarnath Vidyadhara is heavier. Obviously the 
fragment belongs to the 5th century A.D. when Gupta art was at its 
perfection. 

Another fragment (951 (i), 3'xi' 5V'. also from Sarnath is part of a frieze 
(Plate XXXV, fig. 2) showing four of the planets including Rahu, who presents 
as usual a demoniac ajrpearance. Rahu is shown at the extreme right end of the 
frieze with a huge head and feathers tucked in to his hair fan-wise. A big patra- 
kundala is seen in his right ear and a relatively small inakara-kundala in his left. 
Very little of his body is shown and what is shown of it is hidden by stout arms, 
the hanfls bent down with the palms turned outward. His moustached mouth 
is open showing a row of teeth, his nostrils dilated, his eyes are wide open and 
his palms outstretched — all giving to the face an expression of jov or gratifica- 
tion. To Rahu's left stand three planet deities, viz. Brihaspati, Sukra and Sani, 
all in tribhanga and with halos behind their heads, each holding an akshamdld 
in the right hand and a kamandalu in the left, except that in the case of f§ani, 
the left hand is broken and missing. Their under-garments tied in the kachchha 
fashion with the uttanga encircling them have the ends secured in a knot thrown 
elegantly on the right. A necklace, armlet and wristlet and the yajnojxmta, 
are other common features of the three. As befits their character as Brahmans, 
Brihaspati and Sukra have their hair arranged in a jatdmakvta, while the hair 
of Sani is arranged turban-wise. Iwaided and secured by a wreath in front. While 
Brihaspati has no kuvdalns. the other two wear mnkaia-kundalas, and fSani has 
his left leg bent cross-wise. The features compare well with those of Bhumara 
and other Sarnath divinities, particularly with those of a Padmapani in the 
Museum collection (.S. 37) and another divine being also in the Museum (Ms. 20). 
A comparison of this frieze with later iSavngraha representations such as those 
of the Eastern SchooP will bring out the superiority of this early work. The 
presence of Gupta features will easily admit of the frieze being assigned to the 
t)th or 7th century A.D. 

Among the images acapiired during the year under report under the provi- 
sions of the Treasure Trove .Vet. an image of black chlorite stone (9481), (Plate 
XXXV, fig. 3), representing Parvati is worth noting. It hails from Dak.shin- 
Muharamadpur near Comilla, Tippera District, where it was found in the 


i R. D. Banerji, EasUm Indian School of Mtdicrral Sculpture. Plate LXIII, b. 
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re-excavation of a silted tank. The image, 4'-2"x I'-IO-^-", represents Parvati 
standing in the samabhanga pose on a lotus, with an elaborate prabhdvali serving 
as the back-ground. Two lotuses spring up from behind the lotus on which 
Parvati is standing, flanking as it were the entire frame of the goddess, and at 
the same time standing between herself and her two attendants (parivdradevatds). 
one on either side of her. Parvati presents a majestic figure, adorned as she is 
with a long and tapering jatd-makv.ta showing the kirttimukJia in its front, patra- 
kundahs in the ears, three necklaces, one of which in three strands passes elegant- 
ly over her full bosom and reaches below the stomach, armlets, wristlets, anklets 
(pdda-sams) and an under-garment reaching down to her ankles and bound by a 
waist-zone wdth vertical and horizontal tassels, the former displaying kirttimu- 
khas. The third eye is prominent on the forehead. Her right hand with the 
mark of a lotus in it indicates varada while her left, though hanging dowm like 
the right hand holds elegantly with feminine restraint a lotus by its stalk. The 
parivdradevatds are similar to the Devi herself in the matter of decorative details, 
though standing in the tribhaiiga pose and with different attributes in their hands. 
The one on the right of the Devi holds a padma in her left and a chdmara in her 
right, wdiile the other on the left of the goddess holds a chdmara in her right and 
a kamandalu in her left. In both, the third eye and the long necklace of the 
main figure are absent, to mark their inferiority. The bottom of the pedestal 
shows in miniature the lion vehicle {vdhana) of the Devi on the left and other 
fiofures which from right to left are, a chdniara-he&i&r, a Deva attended by two 
of his women in the act of worshipping with a garland held in his hands, another 
Deva in meditation, a stand probably with a book on it, a lotus bud (?) and a 
c/n7//n/m-bearer. The pjrabJidvadi shows a number of decorative details. Rear- 
ing leogrvphs {vydla) with riders stand on recumbent elephants, which in turn 
are nlaced on capitals, while above, the prabhdvali, which is circular, shows, 
beside the halo behind the De\d's head, a foliage course along the border, kin- 
narJs. one on either side of the De\d, one playing on the lute and the other keep- 
ing time with cymbals, flying Vidyadhara with garland in hands on either side, 
and further above, in a row, Ganesa, Brahma, Siva, Vishnu and Karttikeya with 
their respective emblems and vdhanas. This rare image, w^hich is in an excellent 
state of preservation, is of great iconographic importance. As an excellent example 
of the Bengal school, it may be placed in or about the 12th century A.D. 

Noteworthy purchases during the year are tw'o fragmentary sculptures from 
Mathura of red stone, a sculpture in black chlorite stone, representing Durga 
as Siriihavahini and nine sets of copper plate grants. One of the ilathura finds 
(9403). 4f' high, shows the bust of a Yakshi (Plate XXXVI. fig. 9) that formed 
part of a mithuna similar to those on the Bhutesvar pillars.^ A flowing curve 
of compositional movement characterises the Yakslu, whose tilted head, open 
eyes and smiling mouth at once suggest that she is given up like the Bhutesvar 
Yakshis to the pleasure of the moment, viz., love. The caressing arm of her 
lover, going round her neck, the hand holding a flower and gently resting on her 


^ L. Bachhofer, Early Indian Sculpture, pL 93. 
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left shoulder, coupled with a round amplitude of the modelling of her limbs» 
particularly the bosom, is suggestive of a complaisant sensuous feeling which 

characterises all Mathura niithunas. The naturalism of the Mathura school 

which has physical mass for its substance and sensual appeal for its aim is present 
here, though perhaps the latter has absorbed the former so very completely, as 
will be evidenced bv the modelling of flesh as relaxed, as to prove that the 
plastic sense has been entirely steeped in the physical ’ . The hair combed and 

twice partitioned in the forehead, leaving a central patch of hair there, and secur- 

ed in a knot behind, drooping ear-rings, two necklaces, one close to the neck 
and the other, which is just a course of pearls, dangling elegantly between the 
full bosoms, and tlie lu'easts themselves suggestive of relaxed sensitive flesh are 
the main features of this Yakshi which are also present in the well-known Bhutes- 
var Yakvslns and other allied ligures from MathuraT On stylistic grounds the 
figure mav be assigned to the second century A.D. 

The ()tl)er Mathura find (9i0-) is a piece from a rectangular slab, 
showing on one side lotuses spread within a border and on the other five horse- 
men riding on horses, the legs of the fifth alone being visible. The party moves 
to the right, Two of the horsemen in front appear to lead the others and seem 
to enjoy a status higher than that of the others as evidenced by their apparel and 
turban. One of them, who is shown in the back-ground, Avears a turban, the 
knot of wliich is thrown elegantly to the right as in the case of Suhga head-dresses. 
The turban in the case of the other has tlie knot in the centre itself, while his 
apparel consists of trousers and a kauchtihi or coat extending down to the waist. 
A necklace vith a broad border, crossing near tlie breasts is present. Similar 
iUM'klaces and turbans (naair in Mathura^. Tlje scnlpture in question may be 
assigned to the first century B.O. or A.D. 

A stone sculpture (92S5). IdY'xsi" hails Irom Bihar and represents Durga 
riding on lier vahana. the lion (for which reason she may be railed Siiiihavahini), 
(Plate XXXVI. fig. Bb- Durga has four hands : lier upper rigid- liand, which 

holds a long sword is lifted up as in >striking while her lower right is bent low, 

with its palm indicating varada, the idea suggested being annihilation to those 
that defy her and protection and blessings to those that beseech her; the upper 
left holds a shield and the lower left a trident. Her hair is arranged in a becom- 
ing bun-like knot. Palya-lcundaht.^. a third eye on the forehead, two necklaces, 

three-stranded yajilopavita, and a long necklace I (perhaps the vanamdld) arrang- 
cd yajnojyivita-WV^ and itnudiing the hips, are some of the noteworthy features 
of this image which are also shared by the earlier specimens of the Eastern School, 
])articularly from Xalanda (Bihar).*^ The sculpture may therefore be said to 
<late from the ninth or tenth centurv A.D. 

In all 163 coins were added to the coin cabinet of the Indian Museum, out 
of widch ten gold coins deserve special mention. Four of the‘^e tvere purchased 


‘ L. Barhhofer. Karly Indian Scnlpture. 75, 92, 93. 95, 9S, lol ; J. Ph. 
A^intira jr), plci. XIT, XVI-6. XVIIT, XXI-^. and L. 


Vo^t‘1, La Sculpture de Mathura (Ars 


*J. Ph. VoL^el, Im Sculpture de Mathura, pis. VII-c. Viri-/^ : XXXIVa, XXXV-^i, r, XXXVIII*/>, Lll-a. 
^ St. Kramnsoh, Indian Sculpture. Hi'. 98. 
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from Mr. Ajit Ohose of Calcutta. The first (Plate XXXVI, fig. 3) is a double 
stater of Kadphises II and shows details that occur in at least four different coin 
types of Kadphises represented elsewhere.^ Monogram on the obverse is similar 
to Xo. 154 of pi. VII of Smith's catalogue, while that on the reverse resemlfies 
Xo. 15'2. pi. VII of the same catalogue. The second is a cpiarter stater of Kanish- 
ka with its obverse ."similar to that of an Indian Museum coin,“ and its reverse 
to that of another coin, also of the Indian Museum^ and of a coin of Huvishka 
in the British Museum^ with a monogram figured as pi. VII. 154 of Smith's cata- 
logue. The third is of Vasudeva. similar in type to a coin in the Indian Museum 
collectioiV and presents on the reverse Siva four-armed and three-faced, standing 
facinu. holding noose, kettle-drum {dJiaH'd (). vase and trident, with bull behind 
standing facing right, the legend Ocsho on left and on the right a monogram 
figured bv Smith as 165 of pi. VII. The fourth is a rare coin of Samudragupta 
of the Asvamedha Type (Plate XXVI, fig. 4) with legend reading as ‘‘ Baja- 
dhirdjah frthivim^-avitva {divam juijatij=d) Jirta-vdjmedhah A coin of 

Chandragupta II, also purchased, is of the Archer Type and is similar to one 
floured bv Allan" with this difference that the monogram on the reverse resembles 
that found on another coin.® Five gold coins were purchased by the Trustees 
of the Indian Museum and pre.sented to the Indian Museum cabinet. One of 
them, which is of Kanishka, is similar to a coin figured by Gardner.** The second 
is of Huvishka similar to coin Xo. 9 of Smith s catalogue (p. 77), but with the 
bust of the king to right, club in his right and ankusa in his left hands and the 
legend in “ badly formed Greek letters Shaonano shoo Hoveshki Koshano. 
The third, also of Huvishka, whose reverse shows Skanda and Visakha standing, 
is similar to the reverse of a smaller coin in the British Museum^** and to the 
obverse of another, also of the British Museum.^ The fourth is a coin of Samudra- 
gupta of the Standard Type similar to one in the Indian MuseunP^ but shows in 
addition a dagger tucked to the waist of the king and the marginal legend, (sama) 

rasatavitatavi ripuraji The fifth and the last coin presented by 

the Trustees is an interesting issue of Chandragupta I of the ‘ king and queen 
tvpe. similar to that of Smith. Xo. 1 (p. 99) but showing Lakshml seated in the 
Icdita pose (right leg hanging down) on couchant lion facing right, with a fillet 
in her out-stre^tched right hand and a monogram on left similar to that figured by 

Allan and Smith. 


1 Gardner, British Museuiti Cntaloim of Indian Coins, pi. XXV, figs. 7, 9 ; V. A. Smith, Catalogue 
in the Indian Museum, p. 68, type 1, Xo. 1 and type 3, Xo. 6. 

- Smith, p. 69, Xo. 1. 

3 IbuL p. TO, Xo. 3. 

■* Gardner, pi. XXVII, fig. 20. 

^ Smith, p. 84, Xo. 3, pi. XIII, 8. 

6 J. A. S. B,, Vol. X, Xo. 6, pp. 255-6. 

7 Catalogue of Indian coins, pi. VI, fig. 1 
8i6K/,pl. VLfig. 13. 

9 British MuseAun Catalogue of Indian Coins, pL XXVJ, 6. 

Ibid, p. 149, Xo. 113, pi. XXVIII, 23. 

11 lbid> T‘- 149, Xo. Ill 


1* Smith, pi. XV. 6. 

J. Allan, Catalogue of the Coins of the Oupta Dynasties, 


p. 30, Xo, 88 ; Smith, pi. XVIII, 21. 


<f the coins 
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CENTRAL ASIAN ANTIQUITIES MUSEUM. 

Bfi Dr. M. A. Hamid. 

Curating and Pre><en'ahon . 

In addition to 8ir Anrel Stein's Central Asian collection, tlie Central A.'ian 
Antiquities Museum. New Delhi, contains antitj^uities from Baluciii.stan excavat- 
ed l»y Mr. H. Hargreaves at Nal during 1925 and tho.se brought by bit Aurel 
Stein from his archgeological tours during the year 1927-28. Thi.s latter hoard 
of anticjuities was Iving in the Museum stores awaiting preservative treatment, 
before their svstematic study C(.)uld l)e attempted in comparison with materials 
fr(»m other sites. Their treatment was started last season and continued during 
the year and the collection from South Baluchistan has now undergone the neees- 
sarv chemical and preservative treatment and the objects from various site^ in 
North Baluchistan are under treatment. 

One of the paintings in the Central Fresco gallery was badly damaged by the 
fall of a patch of plaster from the ceiling. Fortunately the damage done was 
mo.-'tlv to the plaster in which the painting was set rather than to the painting 
itself. This was repaired by pouring thin plaster cream from the top and apply- 
ing even pre.ssure from underneath. 

In some of the j:)aintings there has been a tendency for the plaster well 
the paint to peel off from the surface. This defect has been remedied bv 

repairing the plaster coating and fixing the paint with a thin solution of cellulose 
acetate. 

AVith the exception of a few large metal objects treated by the Archaeological 
Chemist, most of the anticjuities of this Aluseum collection did not receive chemical 
treatment l)efore. A temporary Alodeller was appointed in Alarch 1935 to help 
in the treatment of pottery, stone and (>ther small objects. Tire total number of 
objei t- treated in the Aluseum Laboratorv during the year is : — 

Stone, pottery and metal objects from South Baluchi.stau .... 5,12L 

Stone, pottery aiul metal object.^ from North Baluchi.stan .... 327 

Sttjiie, pottery and metal object.' from Sind and other places . . , 173 

Experiments on tlie prc'ervation of wooden tibjects from Lou-Laji and 
.Astatia graves Iw fumigaticjii with carbon disulphide and other insecticide' were 
ca'-ried out during the year. In addition to the collections from Baluciii.stan 
,ind Sind, a copper coin of .^iva and bull type of the time of Cadphise.s 11 from 
Ch.ar.'adda lielonging to Dr. Simone Corbiau of Belgium, live copper coin- of 
Aluhammadan peiicd. a bronze ligin-e of a dancing girl and one of a Hying dove, 
e.xcavated by Dr. Alackay were treated in tlie .Museum .Laboratorv. 

Four large silk paintings from Tun-linang were mounted cmring the vear. 
They are - 

1. Ch, 0029; Silk painting representing Thousand-armed Avalokitesvara. 

]'-S''xl'-4". 

2. Ch. 002.S : Silk painting repre.seuting Avalokitesvara. F-6"xl'. 

3 Ch. (1007 ; Silk- painting repre.senting .Amitabiia between Bodhisattvas. 
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4. Ch. 00104 Remains cf a larue silk painting representing the Paradise 
of Amitabha. 

The wooden documents written in Kharosthi script from Xiya and other sites 
stored in the Museum were removed to the ^Iiiseum Annexe on tlie first floor of 
the Imperial Record Department building. These valuable documents are 
written in carbon ink and are liable to be affected bv the damp atmosphere of the 
main building and it was therefore considered necessary to renujve them to a 
com}>aratively drier place. 

All tlip Wijoden racks filled witli trays containiiig anticpiities from various 
sources in the ic'-erve collection have been straightened by ]>ailing hoop iron 
bands diagonally ^tcrcss the backs and sides to prevent them from getting out of 
the straight. 

Iittfn'ocehients in the galleries. 

The insufficiency of the supply of air to the frescoes set against the walls 
was long reai::^ed and at the suggestion of the Archaeological Chemist in India, 
rectangular wooden slabs fitted with thin wire gauze were fitted at the bottom 

of the cases divl on the top of each case a small hole was bored so as to admit 

free circulation of air and drive cut the damp stagnant air, fraught with danger. 

The lighting arrangement in the galleries has not been quite satisfactory 
and a number cf visitors have complained about the inadequacy. Some im- 

provement has been effected by the installation of more powerful lamps. 

The old cardboard labels on the large silk paintings hung on the walls of the 

galleries of the Museum Annexe are being replaced gradually by painted Avooden 

labels. 

The new gallery in the long corridor in the Museum Annexe which was fitted 
last year with twelve shoAv-cases has uoav been throAvn open to the public. The 
exhibits in this gallery contain selected specimens from Baluchistan antiquities 
brought by Sir Aurel Stein from his archaeological tours during 1027-28, anti- 
quities from Xal excaA^ated bA^ Mr. HargreaA^es in 1925 and from Auirious sites in 
Sind explored by Mr. X. tk Majiimdar during the years 1929-30 and 1930-31. 
The exhibits lr<en Sind liaa^e been arranged according to site^^ and each site is 

well represented in the gallery. 

For the exhibition of minor miscellaneous antiquities from Central Asia 
additional space has been found by the erection of a shoAv-case round the central 
column in the room in the Annexe devoted to this. 

In addition to the exhibits in this gallery, a large number of antiquities from 
Central Asia ..re at present stored in the Clerk's room in the Museum Annexe 
for Avaiit of exiiibition space. The room set apart for the Curator as his office 
in the Annexe building has been resumed as an exhibition gallery and, fitted AA'ith 
show-cases Avill soon be throAvn open to the public. 

Loan of exhibits. 

At the request of the High Commissioner for India. London, 35 exhibits Avere 
sent on loan to the Royal Academy of Arts, London, for the International 
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Exhibition of Chinese Arts, during the year. These included 10 silk paintings, 
17 textiles, 4 paper drawings and 4 stucco objects from Central Asian sites. 
They have now been safely received back in the Museum. 


DELHI FORT MUSEUM. 

By Khan Bahadur Maulvi Zafar Hasan. 

The work of mounting paintings was taken up again this year by the Archaeo- 
logical Chemist, and 68 of them were treated this year. The pictures were 
systematically arranged in the picture gallery each provided with a descriptive 
label. Two new table show-cases were supplied to accommodate selected anti- 
quities discovered at the excavations at Bijay Mandal and Qila Eai Pithora in 
Delhi. The new additions received during the year consisted of 5 miscellaneous 
articles and 60 coins. The latter, which included 58 silver rupees and 2 copper 
pice, consisted entirelv of Treasure Trove finds received from various Provincial 
Oovernments. Among the miscellaneous articles may be mentioned two Sanads 
issued bv the Mughal Emperors Muhammad Shah and Ahmad vShah respectively 
and an album containing 32 pictures of British officers who were taken prisoners 
at Kabul during the Afghan Mar of 1841. 


TAXILA MUSEUM. 

By Mr. 3/. A\ Datfa-Gupta. 

During the year under review the number of visitors to the Taxila Museum 
was 7,(^20 including 817 children and 324 students and of those to the Archaeo- 
logical excavations 4,244 including 368 idhldren and 294 vstudents. 

The total amount oi receipts credited to the Treasury during the vear was 
Ps. 1.527-0 of which admission tickets to the Museum and excavated sites vielded 
Rs. 806-3 and Rs. 489-2 respectively and the sale of photographs brought Rs. 93-4. 
The balance represents 11 copies of Sir John Marshall's Duide to Taxila and 106 
of its Urdu translation. Antiquities added to the Museum collection during the 
vear totalled 90() as 1 allows : — 

1. iletal anticpiities 

2. Stone objects . 

3. Terracotta and pottery 

4. Stucco heads . 

5. Shell and bone objects 

6. Beads and gems 

7. Glass and Miscellaneous 

8. Copper coins 


17 
209 

o 

2 ? 

18 
12 

543 


906 
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Of the last, only 12 coins (2 of Azes II, one of Huvislika, 6 of Vasudeva and 
"3 illegible) represent individual finds, Avhile a hoard of 531 coins was found inside 
a broken earthen pot, and, with the exception of a single coin of Kanishka, is 
attributable entirely to Vasudeva. 

During the year the permanent numbering of the antiquities exhibited in 
the Museum was brought to completion. In addition a few descriptive labels 
were printed in gold leaf. 

Certain interesting sculptures and antiquities from the site of Kalawan were 
exhibited in a new wall case with four rows of glass shelves at a cost of Rs. 910. 
The onlv improvement effected in the building, was the water-proofing treatment 
of the roof of the back rooms and the porches, which was successful. 

The photographs and plans exhibited in the Library room for the visitors 
have been provided with titles and supplied with cut card-board mounts. A 
good headway has been made in the work of listing the spare antiquities lying 
in the goclown. About 380 drawings of selected specimens of terracottas, relic 
caskets, finger rings, stone, bone, shell, glass, silver, and other miscellaneous 
objects were prepared by the Draftsman iii connection with Sir John Marshall's 
forthcoming Monograph on Taxila. 

LAHORE FORT MUSEUM. 

By Mr. M. II. Kuraishi. 

No addition was made to the exhibits in the Lahore Fort Museum. 

The sale of photographs of buildings in the Lahore Fort kept in the ^Museum 
brought in an income of Rs. 10. 

HARAPPA MUSEUM. 

Over 900 visitors saw the Harappa Museum during the year, the amount 
of fees collected being Rs. 90-11. 443 anticpiities from the excavations were 

added to the collection. About 100 metal and other antiquities were sent to 
the Archajological Chemist for special treatment. The total number of anti- 
quities now exceeds 25,000 and steps have been taken to prepare a comprehen- 
sive list, with a view to facilitate the work of distribution among different Museums 
in accordance with a scheme sanctioned by Government. 


NALANDA MUSEUM. 

By Mr. G. C. Chandra. 

The extraordinary collection of antiquities made from Monastery No. 9 
during the year 1932-33', which had been sent to the Archaeological CheniDt in 
India for treatment, were received back in the Museum during the year under 
review. Most of the bronze images were then described without illustrations ; 
the details have been now brought out by chemical treatment. Six bronze 


1 Cf. A. R., A. S., for 1930-34, p. 274 ff. 
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irn<';i:e? and an inscribed bronze pedestal having nine brackets of lotus stalks 
fixed on it. deserve special mention. The three standing- bronze images of 
B'.jddha (hts. 22;f". 20:}" and 14|"). one in varndamudra and two in abhm/a)i)udrd 
are among the be.:.t .specimens of Pala Art of the 8th-9th Century A.D. (Plate 
XXXVII. h and c) and they compare favourably with similar other bronze images 
recovered from Kurkihar in the Caya District and at present exhibited in the 
Parna Museum. The method of holding the saitglidti (upper garment), the pose 
of rhe boilv and the position of the right hand of each of the two figures in abhaga- 
rt'iitlid indicate a marked difference in their modelling and finish from the Ivur- 
k;har specimens. There is another charming bronze image of Tara (ht. 10}") 
•viriHiur any Dhyani Buddha on her head, exhibiting the superb modelling and 
UArrecr finishing made at Xalanda during the 7th Centurv A.D. (Plate XXXVII. a). 
>}.■>■ i< ])eaceful and stands in luiradfnnudrd offering a fruit (probably pomegra- 
na'e) in her I’ight hand. The saHCflidti is seen gathered and tucked on her left 
'^!!onlder leavitig the breast uncovered. This feature seems to have been purpose- 
Iv mlopted bv the craftsman to indicate her unmindfulness about the world, 
while engrossed in her meditation. The roll of palm-leaf or birch-bark (bhdrja- 
paf/d) iu'erted in the. loop of her right ear-lobe also indicates that she is keeping 
hioi'fid'^ (germ-syllables) in her ear so that they might resound there in her medita- 
tion. The left hand of the figure is unfortunately damaged. Of the Bodhi- 
sattva images two are repeated here. One gilt bronze image of a four-headed 
and two-armed Vairapani (ht. 9.f") is seated cross-legged on a high pedestal 
bedecked with four Ceylon rubies (Plate XXXVII, /). Another four-headed 
and eight-armed bronze image of Trailokyavijaya (ht. 8") is illustrated on Plate 
XXXVII. d. The nine lotus-stalk brackets over the inscribed bronze pedestal 
refeired to above served the purpose of seats (dsanas) of Buddha in different 
attitudes. One small seated image of Buddha in bhumisparsairindrd, having 
a groove below the lotus seat, found during the same year, exactlv fits on to the 
tenon of one of the brackets (Plate XXXVII, a). 

MUSEUMS IN BURMA. 

By M. Chas. DnroiseUe. 

Three bronze images of the Buddha, of which one was inscribed in Burmese 
on the back of its throne, and one bronze figure of a Buddhist monk and a bronze 
mould for making Buddha images were discovered in clearing the debris on an 
upner terrace of the Dhammayangyi Temple at Pagan during the year, and they 
have been preserved in the Pagan ^luseum. Xo fresh acquisitions were made 
for the other Museums in charge of the .Superintendent, Archaeological Survey. 
Burma. 
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SECTION V. 

OFFICER ON SPECIAL DUTY. 

(1) Sir John Jlarsball's special duty was on grounds of health su, upended 
teinporarilv at his own request from 1st January 193.> and he wa.> allowed to 
resume it again in Europe on the 1st October 193.5. Tlie .special duty termi- 
nated on the 30th September 1036. During this peri<id of duty he was wholly 
engaged in writing his Monograph on Taxila including a Catalogue of Antiquities 
in the Taxila Museum. Besides, he has been engaged in cori-ecting proofs of his 
Sanchi Monograph and seeing through the press his Duide books to 8anchi and 
Taxila. He also did certain preliminary editing of Mr. M. S. 1'ats' Monograph 
on Harappa,. which the latter is now recasting in accordance with his instnu tion.'. 

(2) Dr. C. L. Fabri was appointed Officer on Special Duty with effect from 
the 2nd January 1935 for six months in the first imstance, but later the appoint- 
ment was extended to the 2nd October 1935. During this period Dr. Fabri 
edited and saw through the press the consolidated edition of the Annual Reports 
of the Archaeological Survey of India for the years 1930-31 to 1933-34 in two 
volumes. 

He was again appointed as Officer on Special Duty with effect from 4th 
November 1935 for four months. Later his employment was extended hy a 
fresh term up to 10th June 1936. from which date he was granted ten days earnea 
leave. During his eight months employment Dr. Fabri worked out a scheme of 
distribution of all the antiquities discovered at Mohenjodaro, separating tiiose 
required for the Local Museum and making suitable shai-e.- for the different 
Museums in India. 
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SECTION VI. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL CHEMIST. 

Bjf Khan Bahadur Mohammad Sana I Uah. 

Diu'iiiij; this veav the antitiuitics. which had to ])e sent to the Arclueological 
riieini.Nt's hd)oratorv for ]>re>evvative treatment, amounted to 1,127, Most of 
thc^(‘ had })cen disc()V(U*ed in the excavations at Chanliu-daro, Xalanda and 
Ilara])|»a. and com])rise(l odjecAs of iron. co])])er. i>ronze. silver, steatite or faience 
seaN. 1’he work on tlie |u'eservatiou and mounting of the Mughal paintings 
in the Ko?*t Muxuim. Delhi, lias also })eeu tinislual. tlie remaining lot of 65 pictures 
liaving IxHui trcattal this yeai‘. Incidentally, the whole collection has been 
r(‘-arranged under various schools and ])eriods. as far as ])ossible. 

In addition to the work noted above about 50 specimens were received by 
the Archaa»logical duunist for chemica] analysis or examination. Out of these 
tlie analvses th’ several metallic objects from Taxila. which are given in the accom- 
])anying table, deserve special mention here. These were carried out as a part 
of Mr. Sana IMlah's (‘ontribution on Co])per and its Alloys from Taxila for Sir 
Jolm MarslialTs forthcoming memoir on his excavations at this famous site. The 
metallic of)jc(*ts discovered at Taxila and their analyses throw abundant light 
on the state of metallurgy and metal indirstry in X. \V. India, during the period 
of a milleuiuui. from the 6th (hntury B.C. to 5th Century A.D. The compose 
tion of soft copper (Xos. 1-7) which was employed for hammered work, shows 
that the metal was generally of great purity, sometimes reaching 99*7 per cent.. 
The analyses Xos. 11-19 show that bronze containing 21-25 per cent, tin was 
])referred for casting d(>mesti(‘ utensils and other articles. This was due 
obviously to its easy fusibility ; as bronze containing 8-12 per cent, tin which 
])o.sses.ses much greater strength but higher melting point, was employed to a 
much le<s extent, ('astiug in <uxli!\ary closed moulds or by cire ferdue process, 
was extensively prattised. Sjmeimens Xos. 20-32 probably represent cheap 
trade goods which liave been cast out of seraj) metal alloyed with lead, as at the 
pres(Uit day. 

Bra^s appeal’^ to Imve beer, introduced in Xortli India (piite early probably 
tlirouo’h trade I'ehitions with ^ liina. luit later on this alloy was undoubtedly luanii- 
factiirc<l in India abo, ])y heating co])])ei' with calamine and carbonaceous 
matterd The early specimens (Xox. 28 and 29^ wutli irregular coiiiposition were 
piabablv made by the smelting of mixed ore> of copper and zinc, such as exist 
in China and Sikkim, d he later objects, Aos. 3i and 32, having regular compose 
tion (13 j»er cent, zinc) were ju*ol)al)ly manufactured l)y the calamine method. 

Tlie analy^O'^ Xos. 28 and 29 >ho\v that a white alloy of nickel and copper 
was also in u>e for coinage. Je^Yellerv and fancy goexU. It identical with the old 

^ Tliore 13 a rcog'K? in Basnrutnnhir i.i Sunskiit aU hemical '\\ork of Ttli Century A.D. a&mLed to Xagarjuna) for 
the preparation of kra.s 5 by beatincr calamine and organic matter in covered cnicibles. 
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Chinese alloy, pai-t’ioig, meaning white copper, which was prepared by the 
smelting of the mixed ores of copper and nickel such as exist in the province of 
Honan, Like brass, this was also introduced in India C[uite early but it a[)pears 
to have fallen into disuse after the 1st Century B.C. It may be mentioned in 
passing that the coins of Euthydemos are comp)osed of tliis allov. The last two 
specimens represent solders wliich were recovere<l from some of the copper and 
bronze vessels found at Taxila, Their analyses show tliat lead and its alloy with 
tin in equal proportion, were used there for ordinary soldering. 

The disco venes at Taxila leave no doulit that luetal iiahistvv flourL^lied in 
India in the l.st ^Millenium R.(,\ and tliat metallurgical skill laivl attained a high 
level during this epoch. These facts find corroboration also from the large heaps 
of slag and extensive remains of ancient workings at the eo]>]>er miue^ in various 
parts of India. However, there is an interesting point relating to tlie sources 
of Indian coppei* which may be mentioiic<l here. Tliere is a ceiTain aumunt of 
evidence m tlie later Saiiskrit vorks wliicli shows that some of the co[)per was 
imported from ' Malechcha ’ a foreign landd It can hardly be doubted that this 
place is identical with tlie ' Mahtchcha' or ' MfhOiha" wdieiu e the Sumerians 
also oldained copper for their own use. Malmhcha lias ])een ideutiiied witli 
Ethiopia. Sinai, etc. 

In connection with the jnoblem of the conservation of the rock-cut templo 
in the island of Ele]ihanta near Bombay, which has been engaging the special 

attention of tlie Dej)artment for some time, the Arclueological Chemist was deputed 
there in Januaiy in order to supervise tlie repairs of certain cracks in the sculp- 
tures. wliicli were carried out actually by Mr. Abdul Aziz, Modeller of tlie Eroutier 
Circle. Lahore. Mr. Sana Ullah availed of this opportunity also to cany out 

some preliminary experiments with wet paper-pulp for tlie elimiiiatiori of salts 
from the sculptures, as recommended by Sir Alexander Scott of the British 
Museum Research Laboratory.^ In one of the trials oii a [ilaiii wall he found 
that 4 grms. of the salts containing •? grm. chlorine, were extracted ])er scjiiare 
foot area of the affected siuface, by one application of paper-pul]). This corres- 
ponds to I'lo grms. of sodium chloride. The great efficiency of this simple 

method is cleai* from these figures. It is. therefore, hoped that after a few appli- 
cations of paper-pulp the concentration of the sea-salts in the sculptures will be 
reduced to a trifling amount, thereby endowing them wdth a fresh lease of long 
life. This method is also preferable to simple washing with plain water (which 
is generallv recommended for the elimination of salts from monuments) as the 
progress of tlie treatment can be judged much better by the chemical examina- 
tion of the used-up pulp. The paper-pulp method has, therefore, been recom- 
mended specially for the treatment of those monuments which are charged with 
sea-salts, but the matter is under the consideration of the Department. 

The Departmental officers and (Curators of several museums have sought 
the expert help of the Archaeological Chemist on various matters. Under his 

1 Anarsinghas Lexicon (6th Century A.D.) mentions that copper has ‘ Malechchha-ytiukkum ' or obtained from 
Malechcha countries. Again in Babaratnasamuchchaya (13th Century A.D.) there is nentioiied a variety of co]>per 
which is obtained from Malechcha. 

2 The Cleaning and Kest oration of Museum Exhibits, p. 16. 

T 
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flirectiinis, t!ie Curator of the Curzon [Museum of Arducology, Muttra, has started the 
treatment of >omc l)adly affected sculptures, by the paper-pulp method which is 
working successfully in his hands. In the Harappa Museum, some of the bronze 
objects, wliich 'vere shewing signs of deterioration but were not strong enough 
to withstand further chemical treatment, have been kept in air-tight glass jars 
over fresli quicklime. It is satisfactory to note that no further changes have 
been noticed in these objects after the lapse of over one year. 

d'he Arc] ecological Chemist was asked to give his expert opinion on certain 
pfants lelafing to the que.stion of the transfer of the old Imperial Records from 
Calcutta to Delhi and tlieir preservation in future. He has pointed out that the 
warm and damj) climate of Calcutta is very injurious to the records while Delhi, 
witli its hwver average tem])erature and drier atmosphere, rvas a more suitable 
place for their stoiage. [Moreover, the acidity of the atmosphere of Calcutta, 
caused by the comlju.stion of coal, will have a very deleterious effect on paper 
and bindings ; but this source of danger is practically absent at Delhi. In 
suppoit of these views reference has been made to the report on the Deterioration 
of I’aper in India by Sudborough and Mehta, ^ who pointed out that certain books 
in Bombay. Calcutta and [Madras were in far worse condition than the same which 
were stored in coolei' jdaces. in India. It is noteworthy also, that certain journals 
were in a distinctly better state of preservation at Meerut than in Calcutta. The 
residts of the various investigations on the deterioration of paper in Europe and 
America also support the above-mentioned views. Certain measures for the 
preservatio)! of those records in future have been recommended but the most 
important, which might be of wider interest, are these ; — 

(a) To install a suitable sterilizing apparatus for the periodical fumigation 
of the records to destroy insects ; 

(h) To improve the existing repairing and binding methods on scientific 
lines ; 

(c) To introduce a suitable dressing for the preservation of the leather 
bindings. 


Table of Clieuncal Analyses of Aletallic Objects Found at Taxila. 



1 J. Tnd. Inst, of Science, Vol. 3, 1020-21. 
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Table of Chemical Analyses of I\IetalUc Objects Found at Tamila. 
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SECTION VIL 

TREASURE TROVE. 

V niteJ Provinces . — Fifteen finds uf C(.)ins from the Districts nf Benares, 
Gorakhjair. Banda. Basti. Unao, Azamsarli. Allaliafiad, Lucknow and Saliaran- 
jmr were examined Iw Bai Bafiadur Prayag Dayal. Secretary of the Coin Com- 
niitte in the United Provinces. Tiie fiiids comprised A5 gold moliars, 320 silver 
rupees and 781 copper coin-^ lejire'^entino- the i:^siies of the Knshan rulers. Vadana 
A'ainui Deva. the Sultaiw oi Delhi, tlip Mughal Emperoi's and the Xar'.'abs of 
Oudh. The coins (.1 iMadana A'arnia Deva, which consisted cjf small ]»ieces of 
gold weiohir.g 1.7 grains each, were deserving of special interest. 

Ih'lhi . — I wo Insirds <■! sd\’cr cr)ins '\\ei'e discfjvered at Delhi. ()ne contained 
10 mjiees of the 31ughal Emp(‘ror iMuliammad Shah : and the other 3 issues of 
Shah .Jahan. 13 of Ainangzch and (1 of Sliah Alam Bahadur Shah I. 

Pnnjd]) (iinj is orfJi-]] ( st Irontter P/'ccoccc.— One find of 1.5 silver coins 
belonging to the iMuglial Emperors Shah Jahan. Aurangzeb and Shah Alain I, 
was reported from Chak Xo. 87 E. B.. Ta.lr-il ihalqiattan. District Montgomery 
by the Honorary X'umismatist to the Punjab Government for Muhammadan 
coins. .Vmong four finds of coins reported by the Honorary X'umismati.st for 
Hindu and Buddhist coins to the Punjab Government mention may be made of 
2 gold. 3 silver and 14 co])per coins and a terracotta disc found in the Sheikhu- 
pura District and 2 gold coins of Kauislika mcoverefl from an old Buddhist mound 
near Sahri Bahlol in the Peshawar District. 

We.stcrn Circle. — Four stone Jain images unearthed in the course of digging 
the foundatioiiS of a temple at Frando] in East Khandesh District were acquired 
by th.e Bombay Gocernment at a cost of Bs. 60 and presented to the Prince of 
Vales [Museum of M’estern Jndia. Bombay. 

Central Uim>.— Seven old Badsh.ahi coins were found in the Baijnathpur 
village in the Santa! Pargana.s Distiict. They were acquire^] for the Patna 
:\fuseum Coin ('alhin't at a co.vt of Rs. 9. The Executive Engineer, Drainage 
Division, reported the di,sco^•ery from tlie city of Patna of miscellaneous objects 
comprising earthen ])ots. terracotta. I'gurines. sling balls, beads, one crystal relic 
casket (Ht. 3^"). and 33 various silver punch-marked coins. It has been recom- 
mended that these slnmld be made own to the Curator of the Patna Museum. 
Couch .shells numbering 1,06,5 were discoveacfl near the Aruia Starabha of the 
dagannath Temple at Puri. They will be acquired under the Treasure Trove 
Act. A collection of nine cannon was discovered in a field at Mauza Araim near 
Klmrda in the DiMrict of Puri and h.is been piesented to the Bavenshaw College 
Museum. An acquisition notification under the Treasure Trove Act, 1878 was 
issued in respect of a collection of 71 silver coius of the time of Shah ‘Alam found 
in a field .situated in ^■illage Kopa, Pargana Bal in the Saran District. Seven 
.silver pieces weighing over 47 tolas, fourteen small pieces of gold weighing over 
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1 tola, three pieces of a silver ring and fragments of copper were discovered in a 
field of the village Parihar in the Sitamarhi Suh-Di\dsion of Muzaffarpur District. 
The finder was sentenced to one month’s imprisonment as he did not deposit 
the treasure in full. 

Eastern Circle . — A stone image of Parvati with attendants on either side 
which was discovered in the village of Dakhin Muhammadpur near Comilla in 
the District of Tipperah was accjuired under the Treasure Trove Act and is now 
exhibited in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Southern Circle . — Treasure trove cases in the Madras Presidency are dealt 
with by the Superintendent, Government IMuseum, Madras, and the following 
information is gathered from his report : — 

Two finds of 143 gold coins were reported from the IMadras Presidency. 
These comprise ; 1 coin of Francesco Donato, 2 coins of Antonio Trevisan, 1 coin 
of Francesco Venier, 10 coins of the Vijayanagar dynasty and 93 fanams of A’ira- 
raya found in Kunnttur village. Erode Tahdc in the r’oimbatore District ; and 
also 36 fanams found in Pudupet village, Chengam Taluk in the North Arcot 
District. No less than 16 bronze and copper images of Hindu deities were acquir- 
ed under the Indian Treasure-trove Act. 

Burma Circle . — At Myogale in the Pegu District the villagers unearthed a 
bronze figure of Jambiqiati, two silver images of the Buddha and a bronze image 
stand. The Deputy Commissioner of the District sent the articles to the Archa?o- 
logical Superintendent for examination and report. The objects were found 
together with four stone inscriptions, of which three are dated A.D. 1742, 1749 
and 1750, and one has its date eti'aced. The inscribed slabs have been preserved 
in the Kalyani inscription shed at Pegu. The circumstances which led to their 
discovery have been mentioned in the chapter on Epigraphy. Jambupati is 
the form of Buddha in regal dress (Plate XXXII, c) which he assumed in order 
to check the inordinate pride of king Jambupati who claimed to be a Chakra- 
vartin or Universal Monarch. He wears a highly ornate mnJcuta, long ear-orna- 
ments each formed of a knob and a hook bulbous in the middle, with the lower 
end resting on either shoulder, a rich breast-plate and wristlets. He is seated 
cross-legged displaying both soles of the feet in the earth-touching attitude, on 
a high throne formed of two lotus flowers ])laced apex to apex and joined in the 
middle bv a filleted band. The fingers, which are faintly delineated, are of ecjual 
length, and those of the right hand pointing towards the earth are joined to the 
top of the lotus seat by a piece of metal ; the left hand, which is placed over the 
lap, palm uj)wards, is supported by a similar piece. The figure bears traces 
of gilding. It measures U 5" in height including the throne which itself ks 5" 
high. The image does not bear any writing, but judging by its technicpie it may 
be assigned to the XAJIth or XVIIIth century, being a good specimen of the 
work of Gwe Shans, who were numerous in Pegu at that time. It is proposed 
to acquire it under the provisions of the Treasure Trove Act and deposit it in 
the Phayre Provincial Museum, Rangoon. 

The two silver images of the Buddha are in the round. They represent the 
Sage seated cross-legged on a high throne in the earth-touching attitude. One 
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is 4i" and the other 3 " in height including the seat. The technique is crude and 
lacks finish. Their age is probably the same as that of the above-described 
figure of Jambupati. They are not considered worth acquiring for the Govern- 
ment and will be returned to the finders. 

The bronze image stand is rectangular in plan measuring 4" X2|" at the 
base, with one end of the longer side being rounded. The base of the stand 
consists of a small band of fillet, and the sides above it batter, so that the surface 
of the top of the stand, which is i" in height, is rendered narrower and measures 
3i" X 2 ". One half of this surface on the rounded side has a mortice hole 1 ^" in 
diameter, which receives the tenon of the image. The other half is occupied by 
a sc[uarc tank measuring 2"xl|” and - 3 " in depth; the bottom is on a level with 
the surface of the top of the stand. At each corner of the tank is a lotus leaf 
projecting outward. Inside the tank and at the bottom of it is a tortoise flanked 
b}' two fishes. This image stand is of no archseological value and will be returned 
to the finders. 

Hajputana . — The Jodhpur Durbar reported the acquisition of 14 copper coins 
of Gadhiya, 17 silver coins of Aurangzeb issued from the Ajmer Mint, and 2 silver 
coins issued from the Kuchaman Mint. The Gadhiya coins were found at Disuri 
and the rest while digging a ditch in Kuchipala in Jodhpur State. 
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SECTION VIII-MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

SIRI, A CITY OF DELHI, FOUNDED BY ‘ALAU-D-DIN KHALJT. 

By K. B. Maulvi Zafar Hussain. 

The ruins of Delhi comprise the sites of several ancient cities which had the 
distinction of being the seat of Government in their respective times. Each of 
them had a distinctive name of its own, although ultimately they came to be 
known by the generic title of Delhi. The area which embraces these sites 

extends from Shahjahanabad, the city of Shahiahan. to Raipithura's city, which 

is known as Old Delhi and is marked by the celebrated Qutb Munir. Popular 

tradition enumerates only seven cities of Delhi which rose into importance, but 
if we take into account also the smaller towns and strong-holds, that sprang up 
in that locality, the total number grows to fifteen. Kh uldsat- ut-Ta iva rlkh notices 
all these cities with details, and the list given below is quoted from that work.'^ 

(1) Indraprastha, the legendary city of the Pandavas, now supposed to be 

identical with the Purana Qila‘. 

(2) Delhi (really Dehli) founded by Raja Anang Pal Tanwar (Skt. Tomara) 

about the year 1060 A.D. It is represented by its citadel Lai 

Kot, in the centre of which stands the Qutb Mlnar. 

(3) The city of Raipithura or Old Delhi founded by Rai Pithura (Prithvi 

Raja), the last Hindu king of Delhi, about the year 1186 A.D. It 
embraces within its area the Lai Kot (item 2). 

(4) Marz^an, a fortress, built by Qutb-ud-Dln Aibak and Iltutmi^ (1205- 

1235 A.D.). The site of this is not traceable. 

(5) Kilokhrl founded by IMudzzu-d-Dln Kaiqubad on the bank of the river 

Jumna about the year 1287 A.D. Its site is marked by a village 
bearing the same name and lying about two miles to the south of 
Humayun’s tomb. 

(6) Ku^ak-i-Lal founded by .Jalalu-d-Dm khalji (1290-1295 A.D.). The 

site of this is not known. 

(7) Sir! founded by ‘Alau-d-DTn ^alji about the year 1304 A.D. 

(8) Tu^laqabad founded by Ghayathu-d-Din Tu^laq about the year 1322 

A.D. 

(9) Jahanpanah. Muhammad Shah Tughlaq connected Old Delhi (item 

3) and Sir! (item 7) with walls about the year 1327 A.D., and the 
space thus enclosed was given the name Jahanpanah. 

(10) Firozabad founded by Flroz Shah Tu^laq about the year 1354 A.D. 

on the bank of the Jumna, and its site is marked by Kotla Firoz 
Shah immediately to the south of Shahjahanabad, modern Delhi, 

1 Khiild^t-ut^Tawdrikh by Sujan Rai Bbandari of Bat ala, Persian text, published by the writer ot this article 
in the year 1918. pp. 28-29. See also Elliot's Hibtory of India, Vol. VIII, pp. 11«12. 
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(11) Mubarakabriil iounded l)y the Saivvid King Mubarak Shiih (1421- 

1433). It< '•ite is identified by Mubarakyui' Kotla about 2 miles 
to the >outh-east of Safdar Jang's toiiibn 

(12) Din Panrdi founded by Humayun lietween tlie year 1530 and 1540 

A. lb with Purana Qila‘ for its citadel. 

(13) ^ergai'li or ^er ^ahb Delhi, ^or accession to the 

throne in the year 1540 made additions to the Purana Qila' and 
founded a city which extcridcd from that fort to Kotla Fii'oz Shah 
as maiked liy its north and -outh gateways. The site of it is now 
]>aitlv oecupied by New Dellii. 

(14) Salmigarh. a fortre"'. constructed by Islam Shah Sur (1545-1552). 

It is marked by its remain'- immediately to the north of the Delhi 
Fort. 

(15) ^rilijahanabad foundeil by Shahjahan on the liank of the Jumna in 

tlie }'eai llioO A.D. It is r'eyre'ented by modern Delhi. 

Siii, whi( h forms the , subject of this article, was founded, as already stated, 
by ‘Alau-d-Dln Khalji about the year 1304 A.D. Its ruined site lies about 3 
miles to the luirtli-ca't of the ()utb Minar. and is approached by a cart track 
which bianehcs off the Itelhi-()utb Porad at the 9th mile from Delhi. The area 
whuh was (-nee occupied by a populous city containing superb ror'al palaces and 
oth.er niagnilicent buildings, bimy markets and streets, and innumerable private 
dwelling hou'-e-' is now covered by cultivated fields and a group of squalid huts 
of a modenr village, rranred ^alqrurjat. In the midst of fields are. however, to 
be seen insignificant remains of a few aircient structures, while an old Baradari 
.staiiding in the heart of th.e village is uvcd for residence bv villagers. The citv 
was oval in shajie (Plate XXXVlll, o), and it was surrounded bv a wall which 
had a jauhneter of more tlrui three rrriles and was provided with all the military 
contrivances of defence known to mediaeval world. Constructed of rubble stone 
in lime, thi' city wall was l)attlenrented and ])iei-ced with arrow slits, and was 
furnislied with fortified bastions and gateways. Like other buildings in the loca- 
lity. it ha- a.lso disa])pear('d. and exce])t for a few of its crtunlJiirg pieces or the 
remains of a bastion (Plate XXXVlll, h) arrd a gate on the south, it is marked 
only by heaps of debris. A shovt leirgth of the west wall (Plate XXXVlll, c) 

i-' in a comparatively better state, and an examination of it gives an idea of its 

fortification'. It i' procadt d with a chem i n-dc-i'nnde 9' 2" wide, protected by a 

wall. The latter- has in it' turn a ledge 3' 0" wide, wdrerefrom springs a 

parapet which wa' originally crowned with battlements now disappeared. 
Four row-s of arrow sfits pierce the wall at regular intervals ; two for use from 
the cln)iun-d(’-,oiidi> for long and short ranges respectively, and the remaining 
two to be u.sed similarly from the ledge in the screen wall. The present height 
of this piece of wall is 33' .9". but including the embattled parapet, which has 
disajipeared. it mU't have been originally not less than 4(i' 0" high (Plate 
XXXIX). In.'ide. where the ground level is raised, its existing height is 26' 6", 
with the detail that the chr7vin-dr-j-on.dr is 13' 6" high from the ground level and 
the ledge in the screen wall 11' 0" from the chemin-de-roiide while the broken parapet,. 
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'which is short of battlements, lias h maximum height of 2' 0". Fortunately, 
the battlements exist on the bastion, where they measure as high as 14' 3" includ- 
ing the parapet. The wall has also a batter, a feature more prominently noticed 
in the later buildings of the Tu^laq period, and consec|uently its thickness varies at 
the ground and eltemni-de-roiKle levels, being 21' 6" and 18' 2" respectively. At present 
it is hollow, with a passage about 6' 0" wide and 13' 0" high running through its 
thickness. Locally it is believed that the passage ran throughout the whole 
length of the wall, and that it was intended for storing therein grain and fo<lder 
for use at the time of siege. This view is, however, contradicted by the fact 
that, unlike the exterior, the masonry of the j^ias^age inside is rough and uneven 
without any trace of smooth facing, and it seems that the inner core of the wall 
consisted of loose rubble which disappearing has left an oj^en s])ace like a ])assage. 
It may be remarked that the ruined wall of Sir! has l)een declared ]>rotected under 
the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act. and the Arclucological Department 
has adopted requisite measures for the conservation of its fragmentary remains 
to arrest their further decay. 

Sir Saiyid Ahmad Khan, the author of the Af-harHs ScDuldld} says that origin^ 
ally Sir! was the name of a village, which occupied the site where ‘Alau-d-Dln 
Khalil founded his city, and it was from that village that the latter took its name, 
A mention of Sir! i> also made l)v Amir ffiusro in his QlrdiOf-s-AfCduinA which 
was written about the year 1298 A.D. and contains an account of the meeting of 
Kaicjubad, the laM emperor of the Slave flynasty, with lus father Xasir-ud-Din 
Baghra Hian. the Sultan of Bengal. It is therefore evident that the area, which 
was selected by *Alau-d-Dm Khalil for his city, was long before known by the 
name of Sir! which may be connected with the Sanskrit name Sri the goddess of 
wealth an<l prosperity. Lying outside Old Delhi or the city of Rai Pithura, 
the plain of Sir! pos^e^sed great strategical importance. The armies conducting 
operations of attack or defence to that town used to encamp there, and it was 
in the same connection that ‘Alau-d-Dln conceived the idea of erecting a fortified 
citv on that site, and subsequently made it his capital. During the middle ages, 
India, like other A>iatic countries, was subjected to the inroads of the Mongols, 
against whom the choicest Indian forces had to be posted at the north-west 
frontiers. More than once those invaders penetrated as far as Delhi, ravaging 
and plundering the country which lay in their course.'^ In the year 1303 A.D. 
when ‘Alau-d-DTn [^alji was engaged in the siege of Chittor and his other forces 
were despatched against M arangal in the south, a iMongol chief, named Targhi, 
attacked India with 120.000 liorse and. marching with all speed to Delhi, encamp- 
ed on the bank of the Jumna. ^ h\lau-d-Dm hastened back to Delhi, but most of 
his soldiers were absent froin the capital, and those who had returned with him 
from Chittor were much wearied and dispirited. He came out of Did Delhi with 

^ AtJiaru~S‘Sandirid by Sir Sayjid Ahmad Hian, Nami Press, Cawn])ore, 19i>4, p. IS. 

- QirCum-H-^n'doin bv Amir [diusro, Pei^sian text, Institute Press, Aligarh, 1918, pp. 51-9. 

Tnrith-i’Firoz by Ziya-ud-Din Baini, Persian text, published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 

1862, pp. 254 et, seq. and 300 ef, spq, 

Tdr'i^-i-Flroz hy ZIya-ud-DIn Bainl, Persian text, puhli^he^l by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, C'afcutta, 

1862, pp. 300 et, seg^ 

U 
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a.s mucli armv a.s he could gather and encamped at Siri. where the superior 
number and strength of the enemy compelled him to entrench his camp. The 
Indian forces were thus besieged, and although the Mongols could not get an oppor- 
tunity to make an on.slaught and overpower them, the people of Delhi suffered 
greatly for want of provision, etc. The siege, however, did not last long, and the 
IVlongols returned after two months to their country. The event had a great 
effect (m h\lau-d-Dln. who gave up his plans of further conquests and started 
in right earnest to strengthen his empire against siich incidents. He founded 
a city at Sir! and erected there a palace, which on account of a large number of 
pillars it contained, was given the name of Qa.«r-i-Hazar Sutun.’ He took his 
residence in that palace, and SirT. which rose to the dignity of capital, became 

a populous and flourishing city." The successors of ‘Alau-d-Din also stayed 

at the new capital, but they were weak rulers and fell victims to court intrigues, 
which brought the Khaljl dynasty to an end with the murder of Qutb-ud-Din 
Mubarak Shah by his treacherous slave, lAusro Ilan. at the Qasr-i-Hazar Sutun. 
The rulers of the Tu^laq dynasty, who succeeded the lAaljls. founded their own 
cities and embellished them wdth splendid palaces and buildings. The ruins of 
Bijaimandal inside Jahanpanah represents the palace of Muhammad Shah 
Tughlaq, who constructed near it another Qa.sr-i-Hazar Sutun. the remains of 
which have been recently brought to light by excavations carried out by the 
Archmological Department. Although Siri lost its position as capital, it con- 
tinued to be inhabited long afterwards and retain the title of Daru-l-Hiilafa (Seat 
of Governmenf). Like Old Delhi and Jahanpanah. it was plundered by the army 
of Timur, when some of its buildings are related to have been destroyed.'^ Timur 
also visited it. and he states that Siri had seven gates. 3 of which were towards 
Jahanpanfih and four faced the open country.^ During the civil war at the 

downfall of the Tu^laq rule its fortified jjosition offered a place of refuge to 

refractory chiefs and rival princes, and it became the scene of military actions 

more than once.-’ In the subsequent reigns of Saivid and Lodi kings little is 
heard about Siri. till ^er ^ilh on his accession to the throne destroyed it to obtain 
building material for the construction of his own city.® This action of that 
Emperor was responsible for the desolation of this imperial city, and it also 
accounts for the disappearance of its buildings including the fortified wall. 

The Qasr-i-Hazar Sutun. which had been the most important palace in Siri, 
met with the same fate as other buildings in that locality at the hands of ^er 
Shah, and its destruction was so complete that not even the site is now traceable. 
Unfortunately, its description is also not ])reserved in any contemporary hi.storical 
work. Casual references to it are. however, to be noticed in connection with the 
events that took place there, and from their account it is inferred that it was a 


^ Tdri^-i-FariM<.u Persian text, Xawal Kishore Press, Luckno^y, 1905, part I, p. 112. 

^ Tdrihh4-Firoz ^^idhi, p. 302. 

^EUioVs History of India, Vol. Ill, p. 503. 

^ Ellizt s HUiory of India, Vol. Ill, pp. 447-48. 

^ T dr i}^-i‘F arista, Persian text, part I, pp. 159-61. 

^ Alri-i-Alihari, English translation by Jorret, Vol. 11, p. 21^ ; Khuldsat’Ut'TawM^, Persian text, p. 29; EllioC 
History of India, Vol. IV, p. 477. 
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majestic building more than one storey high. A few of those historical events are 
related below : — 

(a) In the year 705 A.H. (1305-6 A.D.) GhazI Malik defeated the Mongols 

on the bank of the Indus, slaughtered a large number of them and 
made prisoner three or four hundred souls with their chief, named 
Gang. The prisoners were sent to ‘Alau-d-Din Hialji, who got 
them trampled to death by elephants near Qasr-i-Hazar Sutun.^ 

(b) In the year 711 A.H. (1311-12 A.D.) when Malik Kafur returned from 

the south, the prodigious booty, which he brought with him and 
which consisted of 112 elephants, 20,000 horses, 96 maunds of gold 
and several boxes of jewels, was laid before the king in front of the 
Qasr-i-Hazar Sutun.“ 

(c) On the death of ‘Alau-d-Din lAalji his eunuch slave Malik Kaffir, 

who held the high post of prime minister, raised the youngest prince 
Shihab-ud-Din ‘Umar, a boy of six or seven years, to the throne. 
Darbdrs of the boy king used to be held on the upper storey of the 
Hazar Sutun, while tents were erected on its terrace for Malik 
Kaffir, who passed his time in enjoyment there after the Durbars 
were over. One night the band of Naiks, who had the duty to 
guard the royal palace, rose against Malik Kaffir and killed him 
with all his companions in the tents. ^ 

{d) Qutb-ud-Dln Mubarak Shah, who ascended the throne after the assassin- 
ation of Malik Kafur, was also murdered on the upper storey of 
the Hazar Sutun. k very graphic account of this event has been 
given by Barnl. He says that the king had given himself iiji to 
debauchery and other disgraceful vices, which led his favourite slave 
Khiisro Khan to conceive an ambitious scheme of assassinating him 
and securing the throne for himself. To accomplish that object 
he invited from Giijrat a large number of his relations and men 
belonging to his tribe. One night when ^usro Khan had been 
with the king in the royal sleeping chamber, the conspirators entered 
the Hazar Sutun and massacred the guards on duty. Hearing 
the noise, the king made enquiries of lAiisro lAan, who went to the 
terrace and returning informed the former that some of the royal 
horses had broken loose, and that people were endeavouring to 
secure them. Soon after, the assassins ascended the terrace and 
put to the sword the guards of the private chambers. The 
king now realized the situation and attempted to fly for refuge to 
the haj’em. Hiiisro &an fearing that the king might escape rushed 
after him and seized him by the hair. In the scuffle that ensued 
the king threw Iflinsro ^an down to the ground, but he could not 
release himself until the conspirators arrived at the scene, murdered 


u 2 


^ Tdrlti-i-Fari^Uif Persian text, part I, p. 116. 

2 Persian text, part I, p. 120. 

3 ^dhl, pp. 372'376 ; TontL-l-Fari^tci, Persian text, part I, pp. 123-124. 
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the king and cutting oft’ his head threw it into the courtyard. They 
then plundered the harem and assa.ssinated the prince.s of the royal 
blood. Next day the traitor ffiusro I^an ascended the throne 
a.s.suming the title of Xa.siru-d-Bln Khusro Shah, but he could not 
enjov the fruits of his perfidy long. A few months after. Ghazi 
Bialik marched an army against him from DTpalpur. and arresting 
him afrer a battle at the plains of Indarpat (neighbourhood 
of fhirana Qila’) })ut him to death. After his victory over Idnisro 
Shah. Ghaz! (Malik visited the Hazar Sutim and bewailed the miser- 
able fate of .Mubarak ^ah and his family. As none of the male 
members of the royal I^aljl line had .survived, he was elected king 
in the same j^ialace.^ 

From the account related above it is inferred that Qasr-i-Hazar Sutun was 
a doul)le storeyed building, of which the upper floor contained royal private 
chambers together with a vast open terrace where tents could be erected. The 
lower storey seems to have been used t(jr state purposes to hold Darburs for public 
audience. big and spaciott' courtyard was attached to it. where roval horses 

were stabled and foot and mounterl guards were po.sted for the protection of the 

palace, d’he Imperial harem or female ajjartment was also attached to it, and 
there was an open ground in front of it where state functions were held. The 
principal buildings of ‘Alau-d-DTn I^alji handed down to us at Delhi, viz., the 
‘Alai Date of Quwat-ul-lslam .Alosque (Qutb (Mo.sc|ue) and the Jama ‘at ^ana 
at Xizam-ud-Dln stand as a landmark in the history of the development of (Muslim 
architecture in India, showing the great aptitude of that monarch for the art of 
building and his fine taste in mural decoration. They are constructed of red 
sandstone, and the ‘Alfu Gate is richly ornamented with carving having also 
marble sparingly used in it. d’he Qasr-i-Hazar Siitun. which wa.s the imperial 

palace constructed in the new capital, is expected to have surpassed all the other 
building> of '.Vlau-d-Dni in magnificence and richue.ss of material and details, 
and as such it should ha^•e formed an excellent specimen of architecture of the 
]>eriod. rnfortunately. this noble edifice is lost to the world, its total de.struc- 
tion rendering it difficult to locate even its site with anv amount of certaintv. 

General Cunningham ]Jac(‘,'. it in the western half of .Sin, whei'c he savs the remains 
of a I.ng(‘ palace and other buildings -till exist.- His observation goes back so 
far as lst)2-(i:f. and it cannot he a-ocitaiiird a- to which particular remains have 
been mferred to by him a- belonging to <f,,-r-i-i fazar .^utfui. Kxcept a ruined 
n o-(|Ue .and ,i .-mall dilapid.ited >ti-uctmv no letuain- of anv palatial buildino 
aie to be toimij in that locality, unlc" (ieneral ('unningham identin(‘s that })alace 
wi;!' ihe l>(ir<l>bin w hi( h -tamb in the centre of the village'. This Jiarddun is 
con-tnicted of rublile m.asoniy and c(m-i-t- of a central hall flanked by a chamber 
(>ii the north and .-(autli. Ihe hall, which h.as three arched openings to the ea^t 
i- three bays deep, and is thu- divided into nine compartments l)y archwavs which 


- T'hl^'i-Flruz MJAg p. 4-01 et .'-y. 

- Arch'j'ohgic'd Sur».)/ of R^.jurt by MAjDi-Oermgrai A. Cunningham, Vol. I, p. 209. 
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are supported on low columns of local quartzite. The building, devoid of any 
ornamentation and possessing no architectural importance, can on no account 
be given the credit of representing the celebrated Qasr-i-Hazar Sutun. 

Mr. Beglar locates this palace outside Siri. and expresses his opinion that 
‘Alau-d-Din's tomb ought to lie in it instead of at Qutb.^ He quotes no autho- 
rity in support of his views, which are not convincing and are at the same time 
contradicted by ancient historical records. From the strategical consideration 
the north-east portion of >SirI seems to have been the most suitable place for a 
royal palace, and it is not improbable that Qasr-i-Hazar Sutun might have been 
erected there. Eising high above the adjoining area, the spot has a commanding 
position, and is bounded on the north-east by an old ndia which served a natural 
ditch for the purposes of defence. Huge heaps of debris are also to be found 
there lying along the ruins of the city wall, and at a short distance stands a high 
mound of earth signifying the remains of a big ancient structure. Xo ornamental 
pieces of red sandstone or marble are traceable there, but the expectations to come 
across such an evidence will be contradictory to the historical statement that 
the buildings of Sir! were demolished to supply material to ^er ^ah's city.^ 
If that information is correct, and there is no reason to think it otherwise, all the 
structural members of Qasr-i-Hazar Sutun. after its demolition, should have 
been carefully removed from its site for re-use in the construction of the buildings 
of Sher Shah. The foundations of the palace should, however, be in. and a 
few trial pits can settle the question whether it really stood there. 


A BUDDHIST SCULPTURAL MOTIF AT HAMPI. 

By C. R. Krishnaniacharhi. B.A.. Madran. 

In the Archeological Surveg Report for 1921-22 (p. 144), M. Duroiselle deals 
with the origin and representation of the Goddess ‘ Vasundhara '. called in 
Burmese ‘ Wathundaye ', the Earth-Goddess of the Buddhists. References to the 
deitv ill Pali and Sanskrit works bearing on Buddhism or Life of Buddha are 
fullv discussed by him and he still leaves the question of the origin of the concep- 
tion of *' A'asundhaiu ' unsettled and unsolved. But he refers to representations 
of the Goddess found at Angkor Vat and Vat-Xokor in Cambodia, and at Yesali 
in Arakan. The chief characteristic of the Goddess dejdcted in these ligures 
is that she “ G wringing her hair ”. According to ?.!. Duroi-elle. in Burma, 
where she is veiv ixpular her ^presentations may be seen in practically every 
pagoda and the episode in which she figures is found jiainted on the walls of many 
temples. He sa\-.s. ' she is repi'csented in two ])ostures either seated or standing. 
In both cases a thick braid of hair is 1)rouoht over the left shoulder before her 
breast and she is in the act of squeezing water out of it. by so doing bearing 
witness in favour of Buddha '. She is called “ Wathundaye the Burmani.sed 

1 Archa:ologkal Survey of Indio Report by Major-General A. Cunningham. Vol. I.', p. 77. 

2 Aln-i-Akbari, English translation by .Tariet. Vol. II, p. 279;; Ki.ulaeat-nt-Tavdriti, Persian text, p. 29 , Elliot' 

Uhior’j of India, Vol. IV, p. 477. .See also At±ar-ui.?anadU, pp. 17-19. 
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form of “ Vasundhari ” whicli again is the wrong but colloquial Sanskrit equiva- 
lent for the Earth ‘ Yasundhara She is a Buddhist divinity of inferior rank. 

Her representations in Indian Buddhist sculpture so far found depict her 
in a different form i.e., “ as emerging from the earth at the call of the Bodhisattva 
and holding a vase in her hand " {Arclicvological Survey Report, 1921-22, p. 146).^ 
In the Sarnath collection there appears to he an independent representation 
of this Goddess, though the figure is headless. The wringing of the braid of hair 
brought over the right shoulder may be .seen herein.- But recently I have come 
across in Hampi three sculptures which are primarily connected with this earth 
Godde.ss, i.e.. Yasundhara, but appear to be differently treated according to the 
whim or taste of the sculptor or a local version of the legend with which she is 
connected. The central trait of the Goddess, i.e., squeezing water out of her 
braid of hair is present in all the three though the position of the braid varies 
among the three. And another important dejDarture from the Burman repre- 
sentation of the Goddess made in these is the association of the swan with her, 
as seen in all the three figures reproduced herewith. Of these, ^ the first (A) is 
found carved on a pillar in the side mandapa of the Achyutarayasvamin temple at 
Hampi. Plate XL, h. The second (B) is carved on the back side of the basement of 
the main yopura of the Hazara-Ramasvamin temple in the same village. Plate XL, a. 
And the third (C) is depicted on a pillar in the Kalyana-mandapa of the Yithala 
temple there. Of these the last mentioned is very finely executed and for the techni- 
que of workmanship is the best of all the three, though B might appear to be more 
graceful than the other two on account of the pose in which the Goddess stands. 
A and C agree with the Burman description of the deity, in showing the braid 
of hair brought down over the left shoulder while B shows the braid hanging down 
over the right. Tlie position of the swan, which is present in all the three figures 
is again not uniform in all of them. While it stands on the proper left of the 
Goddess in A and B, in C it .stands on her proper right. Its function of sucking 
up or drinking the water squeezed out of the braid of hair is clear from A and C 
though in B the figure of the bird has not come out well. It will also be observed 
that the Goddess is depicted naked in these three figures and this was very pro- 
bably the reason — if it were so in Burma also — for Bishop Tripitakalankara (17th 
century) cau.sing the representation of this legend to be rubbed out from the wall 
of a cave in which it had been painted.^ 

The depiction of the Goddess in the.se Brahmanic temples of Hampi which 
rose up in the ]5th-16th centuries A.D. must be accounted for by the presence among 
the architects of the temple of some members of the Buddhistic leaning. Even 
otherwise it might as well have had a powerful appeal to the non-Buddhistic 
architects too on account of the softening touch of the theme and its origin. It 


' For her representation see Catnlogne of the Museum of Arckceology at Sarnath, Plates IX, XX (top panel). In 
the Uhumisptirir.-mudrd figure in Archceoiogkal Survey Report, 1903-04, Plate LXII, Archceological Survey Report, 
191 3-U. Plate 30 (50) there is no representation of the Earth-Goddess. 

^ Vide Archcpfjlogical Survey Report, 1914-15, Plate LXV, C. 

3 Negative Nos. 1385, 1388 and 1450 of the Office of the Superintendent for Epigraphy, Madras. 

^ Vide 4, S, R, 1921-22, p. 145. 
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is really a very charming scene for any eye to behold, a swan softly sucking water 
squeezed out of her hair by a lady in dignified pose. 

The significance of the swan in the theme with which this Buddhistic Goddess 
is connected is yet to be determined. If the summoning of the Earth by the 
Bodhisattva was meant for distinguishing the truth from untruth for the humilia- 
tion of Mara, it would certainly be in place to associate whth the theme the swan 
which has traditionally been endowed with the capacity of sifting milk or sdm'X 
from water, i.e., essence from non-essence and so truth from untruth. 

In any case, the three sculptures now noticed deserve a careful study in 
association with the legend of the Buddhist Goddess '' Yasundhara ’. 

In the Photographic collection of the Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, 
Burma Circle are noted four figures said to represent the Goddess Wathundaye 
(Vasundarl or Yasundhara). The.se are Nos. 2327, 2684, 2685 and 2686 of the 
Superintendent's List corrected up to 31st March 1935. All of these come from 
the Shitthaung pagoda at Mrohaung, in the Akyab district. Of these. No. 2686 
the original of which is broken crosswise in the lower half, seems to represent 
the incident in the Bodhisattva s life in the terms of the tradition connected with 
it, though we have to ob.serve some differences in the sculptural treatment of the 
theme as compared with the sculptures at Hampi and other known sculptures 
in India of the Bhumisparsi-Buddha with whom this is intimately connected. 
In the group depicted in this photograph, we see only a profile view of the figure 
squeezing out water from its braid of hair. The figure is broken in the lower 
half of the face below the nose and the jaws as also in the left leg, and is seated 
in what we may call the suhhdsana posture suitable for the Indian fashion of 
sitting either on the ground or on a low plank or stool. The posture is very 
much like the one adopted by the lower female figure (evidently Lakshmi) on 
the proper left side of AdinarYvana at Badami^ and also bv Yaruna- in the same 
place. One interesting point to be noted about this figure is that it has two 

arms on the right side, of which one is holding the lower part of the braid while 

the other is raised up and its pose or function is not determinable as the wrist 

and the hand are broken off. It may, however, be reasonably expected that 

on the left side too, there are two arms, though only one is seen and we may 

conclude that the figure is a four-armed one. The feminine features of this 

deity are not brought out clearly in the sculpture, judging from the low relief 
of the breasts of the Goddess. The same must be said about the attendant 
female figure seated in a posture like the one adopted by ^esha in the Yaraha 

panel at Badami {Ind. Ant. Yol. VI, plate opp. page 354). Behind the smaller 

figure is shown a vase with a narrow but levelled bottom looking very much 
like a Greek vase whthout the handle, (cf. also the topmost vessel in figure h of 
PI. XXYl, Archceological Survey Report of 1908-9). Above this is what looks 
like the head of a bird with its beak dipped probably into the mouth of the 
vase. The whole group is a curious combination. The vase is probably re- 
miniscent of the vessel which the earth Goddess is shown as carrying in the 


1 Ind. Ant., Vol. V’l, opp. p. 35T. 
* Ibid. opp. 361. 
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Indian figures of the Biiumisparsi-Buddlia and the bird's head is perhaps reminis- 
cent of the swan which is connected with this figure in the Hainpi figures now 
under discussion. In spite of all its variations, there apj)ears to be no doubt 
about the incident whicli the sculijture in its entirety is intended to represent. 

In the '^anie temple from which this grouji comes are seen three others 
depicting the .-aine incident. In Xo. 2327 the l)raid-squeezing deity in contrast 
with tlie one noticed above has only two arms though it is seated in the same 
posture. Although the figure appears from its features also to l)e more like a 
male than a female there is no doubt as to its representing the earth Goddess. 
The >maller figure to its pro])er right is seated in tlie same ]>osition and attitude 
as that of the attendant figure in Xo. 2686 and is clearly a female. The tip 
of the braid of hair squeezed out by the Goddess seems to pass down, then 
dightly curl up and then touch the loins of the smaller figure and reminds us 
of the position of the trunk of Ganapati in the \ allabha-Ganapati form, be., 
touching the secret parts of his consort. On the crest of the head of this latter 
figure, there seems to lie seated or ])erching a bird facing the proper left and 
with its slightly o})ened-out plumage raised at the liack and this is probably 
meant to represent the swan figured in the Hamj)i sculptures but perhaps per- 
sonified here into a woman with a swan's crest receiving the squeezed-out waters 
into her own constitution through her loins, instead of directly sucking them 
like the swan in the Hampi sculpture. 

In aiiother [>lace in the innermost corridor of the same temple is a group 
of three figures rlepicting the same theme but in a more elaborate form. The 

braid-squeezing deity occu]>ies the ])lace of honour in the middle of three figures 

and i.s al>o the ))iggest of them. They are (‘arv'ed on a pillar on one face of which 
is the main figure and this is flanked on either side by a female figure carved 
on the adjacent side of the ])illai*. These are shown in two groups (Xos. 2684 
and 268o). 

Jt i.> ea>y to gue>s from its ]>o^e that the main or the central figure seated 
in the same posture as in the other two sculptures described above is Vasun- 
dhara while the attendant female figures are seated exactlv in the same attitude 
as that in Xo. 2686. 4die luuid of hair in this case seems to be divided or parted 

into two halves i caching the loins of the female figure on either side. There 

is no definite sugge>tion of a swan in this group unless we could assume the 

rough figure at the right hand lower corner of Xo. 2684. to be that of a swan 

whose head conceals the fingers of the left hand of the female figure, resting on 

the floor. This is as likely the case as not. 

These sculptures of the l)raid-squeezing theme raise problems regarding their 
reIationshi)> or fidelity to the original tradition, viz,, that the Earth Goddess 
should squeeze out water from her hair. There is hardly any doubt that the 
principal deity in all these four Burmese sculptural groups is a female though 
carved indifferently. In all these cases, there is one common feature, viz., that 
the braid of hair is brought down over the left shoulder and in front of the breasts. 
The cpiestion then arises as to the relationship of these representations to the 

original story, even as it is current in Burma. 
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If the doubtful main figures in these sculptures should in any event turn 
out to be males, the tradition bearing on these would appear to have undergone 
a great transformation in local Burmese legend and the braid-squeezing property 
or function would then aj^pear to have been transferred to Vanina, the God of 
V aterS; who perhaps scjueezes out the waters of his liraid in confirmation of 
Buddha's previous sacrifices. The other possible surmise is that the Burmese 
Buddhist tradition invented or fancied a male counterpart of the Earth Goddess 
scjiieezing out water from her hair just as Brahmanic religious symbolism has 
evolved the several Saltls, like BrahmT. VaislmavL A^arahi. et(‘.. as the female 
counterparts of the corresponding male deities. Apart from the difficadt solubi- 
lity of the origins of these Burmese conceptions, it is an interesting study in 
itself to examine and record the seveml forms that this Binldhist episode assumes 
and the transformations that it has undergone in different lainK and commu- 
nities. 

A NOTE ON A COLLECTION OF INTERESTING PERSIAN SMAARS 
PRESERVED IN AN ANCIENT FAMILY OF BRAHMAN JOSHIS 
AT ERANDOL IN KHANDESH DISTRICT. 

By Mr. Q. M. Moneer. 

At Erandol in the East Khandesh District of the Boml)ay Presidency, a 
Brahman family cjf ancient rejiute (now rejiresented by Mr. Padmakar Vasudeva 
Joshi) still carefully preserves a luimber of interesting Persian sauads which, in 
recognition of their deep knowledge of astrology, the forbears of this family 
through several geneiations had received at the hands of Aurangzel) and Far- 
rukhsivvar as also from the ]\rughal Viceroys and Xizams of the Deccan. Of 
ten >ucli sanads which 1 Avas ])rivileged to see in this family, tlie (‘arlie>t three 
are those which bear tlie seal of Aurangzel) under dates 1080 A.H.. 1000 A.H. 
and 1102 A.H. corresponding I'C'^pectively to years 1678, 1684 and 1600 nf the 
('hristian era. The first of tluc^e three satnids j)urpoits to confer twenty bighas 
of land on 8iva Ham son of Padmakar a Brahman Joshi (astrologer) of T tran 
(modern Erandol) to be enjoyed by him and his descendants in perpetuity. The 
second smtcid dated 1096 A.H. confirms the previous grant and re-affirni'< the 
roval intention that the revenue or produce accruing from the grant shall belong 
to Siva Ram for liis maintenance. The third sanad bearing Aiirangzeb's seal 
and dated 1102 A.H. makes a further grant of 16 bighas of land on Siva Ram 
Joshi as a means of support for his large family. Chronological evidence of the 
collection of smtads under review shows that Siva Ham Joshi either pre-decea.sed 
or Aurangzeb died shortly after the Emperor, for in the two ,<iahruJs which bear 
the seal of Farruklisiyyar under dates 1126 A.H. and 1127 A.H. the grant- are 
made in favour of Pahlad Joshi son of Sivaram Joshi. In liis first sanad. 
Farrukhsnyar praises the astrological services rendered by Pahlad to the officers 
and people of Erandol and rewards them with a grant of twenty-four bighas of 
land. His second sanad dated 1127 A.H. only purports to confirm the grant 
made in the preceding year. 


X 
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Beside the five sanads bearing the seals of the Mughal emperors to which 
reference is made above, this family of Joshis at Erandol possesses five more 

Persian sanads which judging from the seals and dates they bear, appear to 
have been i.^^sued bv the Xizams of Hyderabad after the dynasty had established 
its independent sovereigntv in the Deccan, in 1722 A.D. These sanads also 
purjjort to recognize the astrological services rendered by this family to the 

officers and people of Erandol. The names of the Joshis mentioned in these 

later sanads (is.sued by the Nizams) read as (1) Sittaye Kant son of Pahlad and 
(2) Ichcha Earn son of Atma Ram who was a son of Padmakar. These names 
and those mentioned in the sanads of the Mughal emperors Aurangzeb and 

Farrukhsiyyar. exemplify the continuity of royal recognition of the great astro- 
logical knowledge and deep piety of this family through four generations between 
1678 A.D. and 1799 A.D. 

Among these sanads there is one bearing date 1214 A.H. corresponding to 
the year 1799^ A.D.. which is of more than passing interest. It records and con- 
firms the success of a public test of the yogic powers and astrological knowledge 
of Ichcha Ram, a member of this family of Joshis, in connection with a grave 
predatory menace which threatened to overtake the people and town of Erandol. 
It thus affords a glimpse into the nature of the unsettled conditions prevailing 
in Khandesh. This sanad combining as it does occultist and historical 
interest is cojiied below from the original (Plate XL a and h) with its English 
Translation : — 



Cl — [ I ^ 

^L,yi< ;b; y LJJ oJj y 

1 [Actually the date works out to be 2r)th March ISOO. Mhich is corroborated by the mention of the Hindu 
date in the Marathi endorsement at the enrl — K. X. D.] 
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jj^Cxa^j a^y ^ yt,3 ^'o)j j]j jijj <u j/^ vKljl^^^-j 

\z/^j A;!*.^ ^ jJLsvj^ y^^yy* 


'-r^*“ vyt^' >^;i J^J'^ J--' c^:;^ 

jO^ I^Ljj j]o y* y '>^lsi^ <M-^^(.-i> jl j ijyj 

^1 jo j '■^!>j (3^-^ i^yy) cT^ ‘— !r’* '‘V-’ <t^/'° jlr^* j‘^ 

<i^li^ jjjj oi- ^bj 


^^Lsu| i^y^J cr^‘ (^.'O ^^Uj) sy^j^ ^♦X^ 

u' Sf-^'!?^ <jy ; o!r o-' J> J'^ !j ;r3^ s/^> cb 

y ^ 

^jjo^ Aj/ri o^'X 0-M.I iJ^yi (J^. U>-^| 

6J^ 5jJJ^b {J^y <jkki.o jj^ 


— ^jV 

^^Jt*?| £-^]y ^’^'1 0*^1 

y^i aU JU 


jiU^v^ ^U)l e:^jb jlii| 

^•yibr ^bil| ^o^jj j| yb 


a 5 ' jjIj I; iJ| jU--* j»Jo|^' |,t*-'| ^jjij^y' ) '-^r ;J''^I /^y® '-r^X^- 

xiiy oiw jy^j xji^ x-yai^ ^ ^u oy. ^ly J’ 1^ ':^y‘ 

^ji\x> I r**! ^ rj^^ '-^b^ y -3 u*'-^ ^ 

^ 5J^^ r-^jSJ I t* ( (* 

H e is the Most Bountiful. 
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All the Elders of the torvuship of Enindol in the parganah of same name 
in the Asir district of the province of Khandesh. each mentioning his lineage, 
affirmed and made legally reliable admission of the fact that when Shahiimat 
Khan an Afghan retainer in the service of Daidat Rao sScindia crossed the border.s 
of Khandesh with an armed horde and stretched the hand of plunder over the 
belongings of the people, there prevailetl intense consternation. In that pre- 
dicament. a ])erson named Ichcha Ram son of Atma Ram the son of Fadamnath 
Joslii. of caste Ziinnardar (Holy thread wearer, i.e.. Brahman) of Yajiir Vedi 
sect and astrologer and resident of the town mentioned above, approached the 
Faujdar (Commander) the shield of the Government and the Zamindars (land- 
lords) of the parganah in question and presented a document based on astrological 
calculation, to the effect that the town and ]jarganah mentioned above shall 
remain under the shelter of ]jeace and trancpiillity and shall in no wise suffer 
any loss or damage at the hands of the Afghan mentioned above. After that 
the Joshi. in order to encom})ass the ruin of the Khan, engaged himself in vogie 
worship of godde.'S Krdka Deed. And in a few days it came to be heard that 
following his owir devastating raids the Afghan himself had perished. At that 
time the Faujdar (Commander), the Tunkadar (Treasury Officer) and Zamindars 
(landlord.s) of the parganah named, had agreed to grant five partans' of land a.s 
reward to the Zunnardrir (Holy thread wearer, i.e., the Brahman). When, ac- 
cording to the writing in the document of the .Joshi (astrologer) in question. God 
of exalted Glory and Rower granted the desired object and the terror of the 
Khan disappeared, the making of the promised grant of five partans of land as 
reward, became necessary. In this connection the landlords brought forth the 
plea of (obtaining) permission of the Sar Sfibahdar (Chief Commissioner). For 
that reason, the Joshi (astrologer) referred to. personally went to (join) the 
retinue of bar Subrdidar and had an order issued frojn the bar Subahdar to the 
landlords of the p.arganah in question, that the promise made to the Joshi must 
he fulfilled and tuat one ])artan of arable land with a well dug in it near its 
boundary and culti\ated with flower plants be given to him for performing wor- 
ship of the goddess aiid four partans for cuH ivation. Accordingiv. in com] 1:- 
ance with the order of bar bfibahdar the land of JIaha Bano in the town men- 
tioned was fixed upon, out of which live jtartans of land have been settled as 
reward to Rdiclia Ram Joshi. In length they measure eight bighas from east 
to west and in breadth two and a half bighas from north to .south, the total 
making up five partans limited to the boundarie.s detailed below : — 

On east, adjoining the fallow laud (J Khurekar Patel son of Mukand Patel 
resi<lent of the town mentioned ; 

On west, conjoins the boundary of the village Kandgaon Khurd in the 
jiarganah referred to ; 

On north, contiguous with the fallow laiul, long since a.ssigned as reward 
to Mfis.s.ammat Malta Bano and clo.se to the tenancy of Kushal Siimh 
Pardusi resident of the town in question ; 

On south, joins the inam land of Keshav Rai Dalvadekar now known a.s 
Shah Faqir. 
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According to above mentioned, we of our own free will and pleasure have 
made the grant to the Joshi in question, who ought to cultivate the land in 
question and own and occupy it from generation to generation. These few 
words have been recorded and given for the reason that they might serve as 
authority when occasion demands. This document is written on the 29tb Shaw- 
wal al-Mukkaram in 1209 Fasli corresponding to 1214 A.H. 
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SECTION IX -DEPARTMENTAL ROUTINE NOTES. 

ANCIENT MONUMENTS PRESERVATION ACT AND LISTING OF 

MONUMENTS. 

Vnited Provinces . — The Trustees and owners of the Tomb of Xawab iSadar 
Jahan at Pihani, Hardoi District and of the Gateways of the Caravansarai situated 
in village Sondhan Muhammadpur, Pargana Sambhal, Moradabad District, 
entered into agreements under Section 5 of the Ancient 3Ionuments Preservation 
Act. The Notification of protection in respect of the four gateways of Shuja- 
ud-Daulah's time at Pyzabad was withdrawn. 

iX ortli-W est Frontier Province . — One monument, viz.. " The black Rocks at 
AVater’s edge on the right bank of the Indus was declared protected. Con- 
firmatory notifications of protection in respect of 13 monuments,. 3 of which are 
in Hazara District, 2 in Dera Ismail Khan District and 8 in the Peshawar Dis- 
trict. were issued. The Government of the North-West Frontier Province has 
been recpiested to declare as protected under Section lOA of the Amendment 
to the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act 19 ancient mounds which are likely 
to yield antiquities if excavated. 

Bombay Presidency including Sind . — Two monuments, viz.. Pandawa's Wada 
Masjid at Erandol in the East Khandesh District and the temple of Kalameshwar 
Deva at Unkal in the Dharwar District were deleted from the list of the pro- 
tected monuments. Changes in the sub-classification of one monument in the 
Ahmedabad District and four at Champaner in the Panch Mahals District were 

made bv the issue of fresh notifications. 

•/ 

Bihar and Orissa . — Two monuments, viz., the Buddhist Stupa at Kesariya 
and the ruined fortress at Chankigarh in the Champaran District were declared 
protected. 

Central Provinces . — The ancient Buddhist remains at Mansar in the Eamtek 
Tahsil of Nagpur District comprising a monastery, stupas and rock-cut inscrip- 
tions were added to the List of the protected monuments. 

Madras . — Two Buddhist sites in Sattenapalle Taluk, Guntur District, were 
declared protected. The Trustee of the monument known as " Cavern with 
Panchapandava beds on the la.cky hill ’’ at Tirupparankundram. Madura Dis- 
trict, entered into an agreement under Section A' of the Ancient Monuments 
Preservation Act. 

Burma . — The remains of a sculjhured wall known as Sindat-AIyindat at 
Zokethoke, Bilin Township. Thaton District, was added to the Li.st. 

PuELICATION.S. 

The following publications were issued by the Department during the year 
1935-36 

J. Annual Beport of the Archaologiccd Survey oj India for the year 1929- 
30, edited by Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni. 
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2. Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy for the year ending 31st 

March 1932 by C. R. Krishnamacharlu. 

3. ]\lernoir ho. 47. — A Record of all the Quranic and non-historical epi- 

graphs on the protected monuments in the Delhi Province by Ashraf 
Husain. 

4. Memoir ho. 60. — Sravasti in Indian Literature by Dr. B. C. Law. 

5. Memoir ho. 51. —Animal Remains from Harappa by Dr. Baini Parshad. 

6 . Appendix III to the Annual Report of the Archreologiccd Survey of India 

for the year 1933-34 (for official use only). 

7. Descriptive Catalogue of antiquities recovered by Sir Aurel Stein during 

his explorations in Central Asian. Kansu and Eastern Iran (now 
exhibited in the Central Asian Antiquities Museum, Xew Delhi) by 
F. H. Andrews. 

8. List of Archceological Photo-negatives of Assam and Bengal stored in 

the Office of the Archaeological Survey, Eastern Circle, Calcutta, 
corrected up to 31st August, 1933. 

9. List of Archceological Photo-negatives of the United Provinces of Agra 

and Oudh and the Delhi Province stored in the Office of the Superin- 
tendent, Archaeological Survey, Xorthern Circle, Agra, corrected up 
to 31st March, 1932. 

10. List of Archceological Photo-negatives of Burma, stored in the Office of 

the Superintendent, Archseological Survey, Burma Circle, Mandalay, 
corrected up to 31st March, 1935. 

11. Epigraphia Indica, Tol. XXL Part TII and Vol. XXII, Parts II-Y, 

edited by Dr. X. P. Chakravarti. 

12. South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. VIII, by K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyar. 

13. Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, Vol. 13 for the years 1931-32 and Vol. 14 

for the years 1933-34 edited by G. Yazdani. 

14. Epigraphia Birmanica, Vol. IV, Part I, containing the descriptive 

account, text and translation of six Media? val Mon inscriptions Xos. 
XIII to XVIII by Dr. C. 0. Blagden. 

15. Epigraphia Birmanica, Vol. IV, Part II, containing eleven plates re- 

producing the six Media?val Mon inscriptions Xos. XIII to XVIII 
by Dr. C. 0. Blagden. 

The following publications are in the Press : — 

1. Memoir Xo. 49. — Bijapur Inscriptions by Dr. M. Xazim. 

. . 2. Memoir Xo. 52. — Kotla Firozshah by J. A. Page and M. H. Kuraishi. 

3. Memoir Xo. 53. — Albiruni's Picture of the ICor/d by Professor Ahmet 

Zeki Valedi of Bonn Fniversity. Germany. 

4. Memoir Xo. 54. — The Buddhist Antiquities of XagarjunaJconda by A. H. 

Longhurst. 

. 5. Guide to Taxila by Sir John Marshall. 

6, Guide to Sanchi bv Sir John Marshall. 

7. Guide to Delhi Fort (reprint) by Khan Bahadur Maulvi Zafar Hasan. 

^ /8. Guide to Agra Fort by Ashraf Husain. 
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.£ 9. Guide to Sarnath l)y B. IMajumdar. 

10. Guide to the Sculptures in the Indian Museum, Parts 1 and 11, by X. G. 
Majiimdar. 

^11. Guide to Fatehpur Sikri by Asliraf Husain. 

12. Consolidated Edition of the Annual Reports of the Archeological Survey 

of India for the years 1930-34 by Dr. C. L. Fabri. 

13. Annual Report of the Archa ologired Survey of lndl>t for tiie rear 1934-35 

edited by -J. F. Blakiston. 

14. Annual Report o)i South Indian EpigrapJvj for *lie vear ending 31st 

■ Harch 1933 by C. E. Krishnamacharlu. 

15. Annual Report on South hulian Epigraphy for :Le year ending 31>.t 

V' March 1934 by (_’. E. Krishnamacharlu. 

,16. Supplement to the Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica for riue vear 1933-34 bv 
tJ. Yazdani. 

..1 7 . South Indian Inscriptions. To/. A/, l)v (_’. E. Krishnamacharlu. 

18. Epigraphia Indica. Yol. XXII. Parts YI and 17/ hv Dr. X. P. Chak- 
ra varti. 

, 19. Further Excaratlons at Mohenjodaro liy Dr. E. J. H. Mackav. 

20. Sanchi Monograph by Sir John Marshall. 

21. Catalogue of the Coins of the Sultans of Delhi by H. Xelson Wright. 

22. List of Photo-negatives in the Office of the Director General of Archseo- 

logy in India. Parts I and li. 

23. Consolidated Catalogue of hook.', in the Library of the Director General 

of Archa-ulogy. 

,, 24. Appendix III to the Annual Report of the Archaedorpical Survey of 

India for the year 1934-35 (for official use onlv). 

^.^.-25. Appendix III to the Annual Report ef the ArAiuologicrd Survey of 

India for tlie yccir 1935-36 (foi- official use otilv). 

PnoTOl, PATHS. 

[Jireetor Ginerul oj A nhu (doi/g.- -\)\ir\np the year 193 negatives were pre- 
pared. t)f thes('. 29 rel.itc to tlic Lodi hiiildings in De]}-,) ; p are of the anti- 

puitic- I'ounri at Azamgai-t (L. I’.): 12 ivpre.sent Mosque,s aiM tornl.s at Sarangpur 
u. T»'av;;s State; 15 aie of tlic Jain tcni|)]e> at Ln in Ind(cf. State: 20 relate to 

the in. apes found at .M.indliat.i in ilie ('ential Provinces and 'hindhawal in Gwalior 

State ; 20 ]'e]ire>ent temples and other buildings at I'jjain .md thn remaining 100 
recoid the excavations cai'ried out and the antiquities recovered from the Dha- 
raiiiiajika Stiipia at laxila. Of the ])i'int> made during tne vear. 45 were re- 
.piiied for the use of dej)artmeiit<il officers. 2135 for record in the albums kept 
•It Laxila (Museum anrl 1906 tor the albums maintained at India Offic,. in London. 
Fu.m i’rovincial Oflices 1187 prints were received atid the,,, were mounted in 
the cdbiims ke])t for reference in the .Vrclueological Office ,.t Simla. Of 374 

niiiits supplied to the j.ublic. 108 I'elate to the Laxila Museutu. Their sale- 
proceeds amounted to Es. 272-3-6. 
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Northern Circle. — In all 74 plates were exposed, of wliicli 25 relate to sites 
at Saharanpur and tlie rest to the various monuments in the United Provinces 
and Delhi. Of the 781 prints, 691 were required for the use of the departmental 
officers and 90 were sold to the public at a cost of Rs. 103-6-0. 

Frontier Circle. — One hundred and forty-one negatives were prepared in con- 
nection with the conservation work in the Lahore. Attock, Rawalpindi, Kangra, 
Hissar and Karnal Districts. Of the 710 jrrints made, 343 were supplied to the 
India Office, London, 378 to the departmental officers and 99 to the public. 

Western Circle. — Altogether 190 negatives and 972 prints were prepared. Of 
the latter, 520 were supplied to the Director General of Archicology, 411 to other 
departmental officers and 41 to the public, the sale-proceeds of which latter 
amounted to Rs. 48-4-6. 

Central Circle. — Two hundred and seventy-three negatives were added to the 
collection. Of the 1,708 prints. 275 were required for the album maintained 
in the Office of the Director General of Archa?ology in Simla, 678 for departmental 
officers, 582 for the albums kept in the Circle office. 24 to illustrate the Annual 
Report for the year 1934-35, 65 for the selected set of photographs sent to London 
and 84 for the supply of the public. 

Eastern Circle. — One hundred and thirty-eight negatives were prepared. 

Southern Circle. — Two hundred and one plates were exposed and 916 prints 
made. Of the latter, 474 were required for record in the Circle office. 308 were 
supplied to the Director General of Archyeology, 10 to the Madras Museum, 10 
to Manager, Palace Devasthanam, Tanjore, 8 to the Superintendent, Northern 
Circle, Agra, and 106 were sold to the public at a cost of Rs. 103-1. 

Burma Circle. — Forty-three photographs were prepared, which represented 
principally the images and fresco-paintings found at Myinpagan and Pagan. 

Indian Museum. Calcutta.— One hundred and sixty- two negatives were pre- 
pared in the Archaeological Section of the Museum. 

Drawings. 

Director General of Archaology.—Ylrrce hundred and eighty drawings of select- 
ed antiquities consisting of terracottas, relic caskets, linger rings .ind other mis- 
cellaneous objects of stone, shell, silver and glass from the laxilii Museum weie 
prepared to illustrate Sir John Marshall's forth-coming Memoir on Taxila. Draw- 
ings of the Monastery at the Dharmarajika Stupa and tire conjectural restoration 
of Stupa F. 12 at Kalawan near Taxila were completed. 

Northern OfrcZe.— Forty- four drawings were preiiarerl, the .majority of which 
referred to the survey of ancient sites in the Districts of Saharanpur, Lijiior and 
Dehra Dun. The temporary Draftsmen employed for the surwey of ancient 
monuments in Delhi prepared 27 drawings in pencil and inked in 25. 

Frontier Circ/e.— -Thirteen drawings were prepared of which 9 related to the 
ancient monuments at Lahore. 

Western Circle.— Thirty-six plans relating to conservation works were prejrared. 

Central GiVcZe.— Three drawings relating to the excavations— two for Nalanda 
and one for Rajgir — were completed in addition to two survey plans for Rajgir, 

Y 
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a drawing for the trial excavations at Gonsai Khanda and one of the crystal relic 
casket discovered at Kadam Kuan in Patna District. 

Eastern Circle . — Eleven drawings were prepared, all of which related to the 
excavations carried out during the year at Gokul in the District of Bogra and at 
Lauriya and Kandangarh in the District of Champaran. 

Southern Circle.— E plan for the proposed Museum at Nagarjunakonda was 
prepared. 

Burma Circle . — Nine drawings were prepared. These included seven outline 
drawings of paintings found on some of the walls of the temples at Pagan. 


Personnel. 

Mr. J. F. Blakiston was confirmed as Director General of Archaeology on the 
retirement of Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni on the 1st June 1935. Mr. K. N. 
Dikshit continued as Deputy Director General of Archaeology and Mr. H. L. 
Srivastava as Assistant Superintendent, Archaeological Survey for Central India 
and Rajputana. 

Mr. Muhammad Hamid Kuraishi held the Office of the Superintendent, 

*■ 

Archaeological Survey, Northern Circle, till the forenoon of the loth October 
1935 when Khan Bahadur Maulvi Zafar Hasan, after his return from leave, took 
over charge from him. Mr. Muhammad Hamid Kuraishi relieved Dr. Mohammad 
Nazim, who was officiating Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Frontier Circle, 
Lahore, on the 23rd October, 1935. The latter proceeded on four months leave 
on average pay, and after the expiry of the leave joined at Patna on the 5th 
March 1936 as Assistant Superintendent, Central Circle. 

Mr. N. G. Majumdar was confirmed as Superintendent, Archa3ological Section, 
Indian Museum, with effect from the 1st June 1935 and continued to hold charge 
of the Eastern Circle as well as of the Archaeological Section, Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. Mr. T. N. Ramachandran, M.A., was appointed as Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Archaeological Survey, Eastern Circle, on the afternoon of the 20th 
November 1935. Mr. C. R. Krishnamacharlu. Superintendent for Epigraphy, 
Madras, proceeded on leave on average pay for three months and 17 days with 
effect from the 5th September, 1935. Mr. G. V. Srinivasa Rao, Senior Epigra- 
phical Assistant, held charge of the current duties of the post of the Superinten- 
dent for Epigraphy in addition to his own till he was relieved by Mr. C. R. Krish- 
namacharlu on the 21st December, 1935. 

Dr. B. C. Chhabra, M.A., M.O.L., Ph.D., was appointed Assistant Superin- 
tendent for Epigraphy with effect from the afternoon of the 5th August, 1935. 

In the Burma Circle U Mya. Superintendent, Archa)ological Survey, took 
leave for one month and 25 days with effect from the 17th November, 1935, pre- 
paratory to retirement. U Ngwe Zin, Architectural Surveyor, held charge of 
the current duties of the post of the Superintendent in addition to his own from 
the 20th November 1935 until M. Chas. Duroiselle took over charge of the 
Circle from the 2nd March 1936. It may be recalled that M. Chas. Duroiselle 
had retired from the Survey on the 26th June, 1931 ; but in the absence of a 
suitable candidate to succeed LJ Mya he has been reappointed temporarily for one year. 
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List of exhibits other than coins acquired for the Indian Museum^ Archaological Sectioti, during the 

year 1935-36. 

Purchased. 

1. (9285). — Stone image of Durga with four hands. From Bihar. 

2. (9402). Fragment of a red stone sculpture : five horsemen visible, From 

Mathura. 

3. (9403).— Red stone bust of a Yakshi. From ]ilathura. Ht. 4^. 

4. (9404-05). — Terracotta human heads. From Mathura. 

5. (9407). — Copper-plates of Ganga King Bhupendravarman. From Ganjam District. 

6. (9408). — Copper-plates of Ganga King Danarnava. From Ganjam District. 

7. (9409). — Copper-plates of Ganga King Anantavarinan. From Ganjam District. 

8. (9410). — Copper-plates of Ganga King Devendravarman. From Ganjam District, 

9. (9411-12). — Copper-plates of Ganga King Jayavarman. From Ganjam District. 

10. (9413-14). — Copper-plates of Clanga King Indravarman. From Ganjam District, 

11. (9415). — Copper-plates of Ganga King of Ranaka Ramadeva of the family of Tailapa. 
From Ganjam District. 

12. (9483-84). — Terracotta heads, Ht. 7" and 5". From Gandhara. 


Treasure Trove. 

13. (9481). — Stone image of Parvati. 4' 2"xl' 104". From Dakshin Muhammadpux, 
near Comilla, Tipperah District. 

14. (9482). — Bronze image of Clanesa. Ht, 16", From Arkandanallur, District South 
Arcot. 

Presextatioxs. 


Presented by Mr. Ajit Ghose. 

15. (9406). — Bronze image of Vajrasana Buddha. Ht. 3-^". 

Presented by Mr. K. Ak Dikshit, Archcpological Survey of India. 

16. (9521). -Copper-plate inscription of Maharaja Hastin. From Nagad State, C. I. 

Presented by Pandit Ran les vara Dayal, Deputy Collector, Azamgarh, V. P, 

17. (9522-30). - Terracotta toy figures. From Ghosi, District Azamgarh, U. P, 

On loan from the Director General of Archaology in India. 

From Ahar. 

18. (9286-92, 9296-99, 9302, 9304-07, 9314-15, 9317). — Iron nails, hooks, bowls, adze, 
saucer, etc. 

19. (9293). — Trefoil brass object. 

20. (9294-95, 9300-01, 9303, 9308-13, 9316, 9317A). — Copper rings, discs, lids, etc. 

From Raja Karan Killa, Kurukshetra. 

21. (9318-24, 9327, 9333-34, 0337-39). — Iron nails, hooks and fragments of vessels. 

22. (9325-26, 9323-32, 9336). — Copper rings, bangle, rod, etc. 

23. (9335). — Piece of zinc. 

z 


i 
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From Kosam. 

24. (9340, 9342, 9344-47).— Fragments of iron adze, arrowhead, ring, etc. 

25. (9341). — Brass pendant. 

26. (9313, 9354, 9363), — Fragments of copper bell and balls. 

27. (9349). — Gold wire ring. 

28. (9350-52, 9356, 9361, 9372, 9375, 9377-79). — Stone and terracotta beads. 

29. (9353, 9355, 9357-60, 9362, 9365, 9369, 9380-81, 9383-84).— Miscellaneous stone 

objects. 

30. (9364, 9368, 9374, 9376).— Terracotta objects. 

31. (9371). — Fragment of faience bangle. 

32. (9367). — 26 stone balls of tiny size. 

33. (9373, 9382). — Ivory objects. 

34. (9366, 9385-9401). — Stone weights. 

From Agroha. 

35. (9370). — 14 beads. 

From Chetru, District Kangra. 

36. (9348). — Three pieces of iron. 

From Sarnath. 

37. (9485-90). — Sandstone fragments of sculpture with Mauryau polish. 

38. (9491-95).— Sandstone fragments of sculpture of the Suhga period. 

39. (9496-97, 9501, 9503-07, 9512).— Heads of Buddha figures. 

40. (9498). — Part of back-slab from a Buddha relief with the figure of attendant 
Maitreya. 

41. (9499). — Part of back slab of a Bodhisattva relief with the figure of a cAwr/-bearer. 

42. (9500, 9509). — Stone capitals. 

43. (9502, 9511, 9515). — Buddha statuettes. 

44. (9508). — Stone bust of a female figure. 

45. (9510). — Sand-stone cross-bar with floral design. 

46. (9513). — Fragment of sculpture with a Yidyadhara couple. 

47. (9514). — Painted hand of a Buddha figure. 

48. (9516).— Fragment showing four planets including Eahu. 

49. (9517). — Six terracotta votive stupas. 

50. (9518-19). — Terracotta bricks and capitals. 

51. (9520).— Twelve terracotta sealings. 


From Mason Dih. 

52. (9531). — Three terracotta discs with scalloped borders, Gupta period. 

53. (9532). — Fragments of black pottery with polish, Gupta period. 

54. (9533). — Ivory die. 

55. (9534). — Fragment of marble ring. 

56. (9535). — Terracotta dabber with a circular depression at the bottom. 

From Bair ant, District Benares. 

57. (9536, 9538-40, 9544). — Terracotta balls and fragments of pottoiy. 

58. (9537). — Stone fragment from an image. 

50. (9541-43, 9545-46).— Terracotta heads, torso and a dabber. 
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On Tempoeaey Loan feom the Dieector Geneeal of Aech.eology in India. 

From Kalanda. 

Bronze. 

60. (9416-17, 9426-27, 9431, 9438, 9440, 9445). — Seated figures of Buddha. 

61. (9421, 9433, 9436). — Standing figures of Buddha. 

62. (9418-19, 9422-24, 9441). — Images of Tara, 

63. (9420, 9429, 9439, 9442, 9444, 9446-47). — Images of Bodhisattva. 

64. (9425, 9434). — Images of Kubera. 

65. (9430). — Image of Prajnaparamita. 

66. (9428). — Miniature votive stupa. 

67. (9432). — Image of Chandi. 

68. (9435). — Image of Balarama. 

69. (9437). — Image of Vishnu. 

70. (9443). — Image of Surya. 

Stone. 

71. (9456). — Image of Bodhisattva, 

72. (9448-50, 9452-54). — Images of the Buddha seated. 

73. (9451). — Image of Trailokyavijaya. 

74. (9455). — Image of Kubera. 

75. (9457). — Image of Tara. 

76. (9458-62). — Stucco heads. 

77. (9463-64, 9477).— Terracotta plaques with representations of Buddha, Bodhisattva, 
Tara and stupa. 

78. (9465). — Fragments of terracotta head. 

79. (9466). — Terracotta votive stupa. 

80. (9467-76, 9478-80). — Terracotta seahngs. 

List of coins acquired for the Indian Museum, Archceological Section, during the year 1935-36. 


I. — Non-Muhammadax. 


Ruler's name. 

Dynasty. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

! Copper. 

1 Total. 

! 

Mode of acquisition. 


Punch*marked 


3 

i 

1 

3 

Purchased. 


Do. 

•• 

1 

•• 

1 

On loan from D. G. A. 

Ancient cast coins of N. 
India. 

— 



4 

4 

Purchased. 

Do. 

.... 

•• 


5 

5 

On loan from D. G. A, 

Local coin of X. India . 

— 

•• 


1 

1 

Do. 

Do. 

— 


•• 

! 3 

3 1 

Purchased. 

Eukratides 

Indo-Greek 

i , , 

1 

. - 

1 

Do. 

Abdagases 

Indo-Paithian 

•• 

i 

: i 

1 

' 1 

1 

Do, 

Soter-Megas . 

Do. 

•• 

1 

1 

1 

Do. 

Kadaphes 

Kuslian 

•• 

1 

1 

i 

2 

2 

Do. 

Kadx)hises 11 

Do. 

1 

i 

.. ! 

i 

** 1 

I 

Do. 

Kauishka 

Do, 

1 

■■ 

1 

•• 1 

i 

1 

Do. 


z 2 
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List coins acquired for tlu Indian Mtibcinn. Arch (.roJogi cal Section, during the gear 19‘jO~36 — 

contd. 


I. — Nox-31uhammadax — conhl. 


lUiler's name. 

Dynasty. 

1 

1 

Gold, i 

Silver. 

C'opper. j 

Total 

1 

3[(Mle oi accjuisition. 

Kanishka 

Kiistian 


1 i 


i 

1 I 

Purcha^ed and pre- 

Huvishka 

Do. 


.■) 


1 

1 

i 

2 

sentcd by the Trus- 
tees, Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Do. 




3 1 

o 

o 

On loan from D. G. A. 

V’asudev'a 

Do. 


1 


.. i 

1 

1 ‘ 

Purchased. 

Do. ... 

Do. 


o 



o 

Piescnted by Pan jab 

Do. ... 

Do. 



. . 

3 

3 

Government. 

On loan fiom D. G. A. 

Kauerih-ko 

Do. 


1 

, . 


t 

I 

Presented by Pan jab 

Do. ... 

Do. 


2 



2 

Government. 

Presented by the 


Later Kushan 


1 



I 

Superintendent, Ar- 
chccological Sur\"ey, 

Frontier Circle. 
Purchased. 

Ciiinclra^ii2)ta I 

Gupta . 


1 

, , 


1 

Purchased and pre- 

Samudragiipta 

Do. . 


1 




sented by the Trus- 
tees, Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. 

Purchased. 

Do. . . . 

Do. 


1 

. , 


1 

Purchased and pre- 

Chandramipta II . 

Do. . 


I 



1 

sented by the Trus- 
tees, Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. 

Purchased. 

Skandagupta . 

Do. . 



S 

. . 

8 

Do. 


IndO'Sassanian 

• 



1 

1 

Do. 


Gadiiaiya currency' 


1 

. . 

i ' 

On loan from D. G. A. 

Samantadeva 

Ohind . 




1 

1 

1 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. . 



2 

• . 

o 

1 

Do. 

Madariapala . 

Rathor 




1 

I 1 

Puichascd. 

Coins with monogram Kota. etc. 




5 

' -3 

On loan fiom D. G. A. 

Bhojadeva I . 

Pratihara (Kanaiij) 

1 

i *■ 

o 


i o 

Purchased. 

Naranaiayana 

Koch 


1 

2 

1 

1 

' .■) 

j Piesented by the Lord 

Lak^hminarayana . 

J)o. 

• 

1 

O 


' '2 

Bisho}) ol Calcutta, 
i Do. 

Miscellaneous (damaged and detaced) 


i 

• • 

10 

' 10 

1 On Joan from D. G. A. 

Sada^ivaraya 

\'ijayanagara 

. 

4 

. . 

. . 

i 

4 

I 

Presented by B. B. 

South Indian Pagodas . 

Do. 

. 

d 

. . 


3 

R. A. 8. 

Do. 

IndO'Poituguese 

— 


1 


. - 

1 

Do. 

Unattributed 

— 


•• 

I 

7 

7 

7 

On loan from D. G. A. 

Total 

• . . . 



2o 

45i 

97 
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List of coiyis acquired for the Indian Museum, Archceohgical Section, during the gear 19o5-S6 

concld. 


IL — Muhammadax- 


Ruler’s name. 

Dynasty. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

1 

, Copper. 

1 

Total. 

Mode of acquisition. 

’Alauddin Muhammad 

II 

Sultans of Delhi 



1 


1 

Presented by U. P. 












Government. 

Muhammad bin Tug^laq 


Do. 





2 

2 

On loan from D. D. A* 

Ghivasuddin Mahmud 


Do. 




1 


1 

Presented by U, P. 

(Pretender). 











Government. 

Firoz Shah II Tug^laq 

. 


Do. 




•• 

1 

1 

On loan from D. G. A. 

Sikandar I bin 

Iliyas 

SuHans of Bengal 



1 


1 

Purchased. 

Shah. 












Barbak Shah 




Do. 




1 


1 

Excavated at Mahas- 
than. 

Yusuf Shah . 




Do. 




3 


3 

Do. 

Do. 




Do. 




1 


1 

Presented by Miss G. G. 










Harrison. 

Bahadur Shah II 




Do. 




3 


3 

Excavated at Mahas- 
than. 

Daud Shah , 




Do. 




2 


2 

Do. 

Akbar . 



Mughal 


• 



1 


1 

Purchased, 

Do. . 



Do. 





1 

•• 

1 

Presented by B. B, 

R. A. S. 

Shah Jahan . 



Do. 





1 

•• 


Do. 

Do. 



Do. 


• 



. . 

2 

2 

On loan from D. G. A. 

Aurangzeb 



Do. 





1 


1 

1 

Presented bv B, B. 

R. A. S. 

Do. 



Do. 





6 


0 i 

Presented by the 




• 




' i 

1 ’ 

Director of Indus- 
tries, C. P. 




Shah ’Alam I 



Do. 


• 



1 

. . 

i ^ * 

Presented by B. B. 
R. A. S. 

Muhammad Shah 



Do. 





7 

! 

7 

Do. 

Do. 



Do. 





2 


2 1 

1 Presented by the 

Director of Indus- 










1 


' tries, C. P. 

Ahmad Shah, 



Do- 





1 


1 i 

1 

Do. 

1 

Do. 



Do. 





1 


1 

1 

Presented bv B. B. 

R. A. S. 

Shah ’Alam II 



Do. 







1 

o 

Presented by U. P. 






1 

o 

i 

' 

Government. 

Do. 



Do 




j 

7 

i 

7 

Presented by tho 

Director of Indus- 











1 

! tries, C. P. 

Defaced pieces 



Do. 






10 

' ' 

; On loan from D. G. A. 

Mmad Shahi . 



Berar 







2 

, Presented by the 








i 2 


Director of Indus- 
tries, C. P. 












2 

2 

On loan from D. G. A. 

i 

East India Company 



• • • » 







Total 



.... 



i 

47 j 

19 

66 

I 

grand total 



.... 



24 

1 

1 

72 

! 

67 

163 
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List of coins acquired for the Delhi Fort Museum^ durinej the year 1935-36. 


Ruler’s name. 


Dvnastv. 


Silver. : Copper. j Total. 


Presented by the Bojibat Branch Royal Asiatic Society, Bojibay. 


Akbar . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Mughal 

• 

• 

1 

Jahangir 

• 

. 

. 


Do. 

• 

- 

0 

Shah Jahan 

. 




Do. 



2 

Aurr» ngzeb 

- 




Do. 



2 

Farnikhsiyar . 

• 




Do. 



2 

Muhammad Shah 

. 




Do. 



2 

Ahmad Shah . 

- 




Do. 



2 

Alamgir II 

• 




Do. 



1 

Shah ’Alam II 

. 

. 

. 


Do. 

. 

. 

2 


Presented by the Director of Industries, Central Provinces, Xagpur. 


Muhammad Shah ..... 

Mughal 

4 ; 


4 

Ahmad Shah ...... 

Do. ... 

1 i 

1 

• • 

1 

Shall ’Alam II .... . 

Do. ... 

4 i 

• • 

4 

Akbar Shah II . 

Do. ... 

1 


1 

^\vag^ambari ...... 

Berar 


0 

2 

Total 

.... 

.0 

2 

12 

Presented by the Government of the United ] 

pRO^HNCEs, Lucknow. 


Muhammad Shah ..... 

Mughal 

0 

•• 

5 

Ahmad Shah ...... 

Do. 

3 

•• 

3 

Alamgir II ..... . 

Do. ... 

4 


4 

Shah ’Alam II .... . 

Do. ... 

1 


16 

Amjad Ah Shah ..... 

Oudh .... 

1 

• • 

I 

Wajid Ali Shah 

Do 

: 3 

•• 

3 

Total 

j 

32 

! 

; 32 

1 

GRAND TOTA7. 

i 

i 

: 

I 

! 2 

i 

GO 
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APPENDIX II. 

Additions to Departmental Libraries. 



Name of 

Office. 





Books 

purchased. 

Books 

presented. 

Total. 

Director General 




. 



126 

75 

201 

Northern Circle . 




• 



33 

56 

89 

Frontier Circle . 




• 



82 

39 

121 

Western Circle , 







21 

15 

36 

Central Circle 







44 

35 

79 

Eastern Circle 






• 

10 

55 

65 

Southern Circle . 







18 

35 

53 

Burma Circle 

. 






54 

72 

126 

Government Epigraphist 






217 

299 

516 

Superintendent for Epigraphy 






31 

29 

60 

Archrcological Chemist 






10 

6 

1 

16 

Indian 3Iuseum , 

• 






29 

1 

41 1 

70 

Central Asian Antiquities Museum 





9 

19 

28 

Taxila Museum , 

• 

• 





1 

19 

20 


MGrPC-M-III-0-6-22.7-3S-3jO. 










Lodi Mos(iuc nnd Slush (}unil);Ml Inyinj^ out piirk. View from ^^ou^h \v('sl 






% 























i 
















n(ric<*, Sinvci of hidiu 










SECTION ON CD 


EXPLORATION. 

EXCAVATIONS AT TAXILA 

1935-36 


Plate IX 









I 






















I Kli,'iii-|.iii' S|;iu.|. |;i|||,, ,,n siind-liiils, 

h'OJIl sOUtfl <'fis( 








I'l.AIK XllJ. 


EXl'LoHATION. 


Nap of 

Saharunpur District 

^ 7 ic/cn^ 

J'ca/e i tneA^8ftl&r> 

to s o ip/iffu. 


J‘trt,9,CAi ZOU 








^\V 




















/ \ Vv ' -- \\ 

< V> A \ 

f v’^ . 


/r^ ^ R^^kr^ftccs. 

\ ^ Unmefo&el ^load— 

Actf/mfo^^ pwi M ^ ^ w 

I M ^cu/z/aiTi 
■ Jn ^ Jm/cS 

r £ 


I “r-'^ "? 

. S5.. 


Y K ^ X \ '' h 7 

^ssfs/azzi (RT^^i/zeri 

Pi^p CO />/£0 JfAOAi D/Sr/Z/cr C^Tif. ttjtsjz o£Sj,s.a^„p.^ 5yM.RA^yUL0,oB-). 

‘ ■ . . -1 ■ n ■ , ■■^. .^ ■>- _ ^ . - ■ , .I ■ -/ r-_- — T< y/OKc/te r-/7 Cl t ^ Ze yA ^ ■ 








'W ■ 'l%--^-' ^K-'f^i^^^y^'-;. 




\ S: 


V ■■ ,/ 


(/,( Siv^awa. SahaiMupui’ Pi^tnrt. View of tho Fort, from -outli-ca-t 

























(iroMp of stoiK* of {<f) lliij^or. \';i il)hn ra 1 1 il i. Slone sculpturt' l//i NMliinda. Stone inm^c of seated Kuildlui 

I a sloiH* pedestal. in a nielit' of a dam teniplc'. in l)liunii-spai'sa nnidra. 



















Ij.niiiv-i rh. K'ccax at'ons <it Ij.ist' of Main ^lound: 

ti’uiii S'lutii wi'st. 


{fJ'i Tjaiiriy:t NantLinyMi h. Top of M.iin Mound sliowm^ 
of eU'euI'.H' wulL 
























District. 1. (Umum’uI of i^xcn VMtions. *2. Plnn of slirinc. I’laii of ('oiitral cli.'milu'r Ijcfort* dismantling ot 

4. Sc(*tioM of ccntrnl chjuidx'r. d. Plan of central ('hanil)i i' ms tinM)l\ e\nosed, 





























Plate XX\ li 



l>istrt('(. Tt-ri'McoftM fjhniup' 











40 









/ 














A 


m 


\ 



' ->6 


PI.ATK XXXII 


















K.iris.irv KvuiKi 



Is troin Siiniatli. 











■< 






















A rEAC|A\E./)T Of City VAll 


I’LATK XXXIX. 











. Z. Cross 5LCTio;i. 




i 



.\l ISU^'lJ.ANl'.oUS. 


Plate XL. 




(</) niul (/>) IVrsi.-in sMiiiid dated l'dl4 A.H. 1799 A.l). in the possession of .Mr. Padanikav Vasudeva doslii of Erandol. 
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